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SPECIALIZED... like Keys! 


KEYS are highly specialized gadgets. Each is 
designed to fit a particular lock. 

Pillsbury’s Cake and Pastry Flours are special- 
ized, too. They’re all milled from scientifically 
determined blends of choice soft wheats—but 
each is designed to fit a particular requirement. 

In the Pillsbury line you'll find precisely the 
right flour for any type of cake, cooky, pastry, 
or cracker . .. and for your specific formulas, 


equipment, and methods. Your jobber, your 
Pillsbury representative, or Pillsbury’s Bakery 
Service Department will gladly help you deter- 
mine which of these flours will do the most 
outstanding job for you. 


PILLSBURY'S 


CAKE AND PASTRY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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the loat you wang 
-: = ‘S the loot you 


OLY can bake that beautiful loaf you have in your mind’s eye—your 
ideal loaf of bread, so white of crumb, fine textured, rich and flavorful. 
Bake it with COMMANDER Flour—and the result will make you proud 
of your artistry and baking skill. 


In COMMANDER Flour you have a finely milled true-type Northwestern hard 

MISS MINNEAPOLIS wheat flour of accurately controlled strength and uniform baking qualities 

that never fail you. All COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY Northwestern 

MAPLESOTA wheat flours are specially milled by experts, to meet the specifications 

of their particular type and grade. They are sacked, stored and shipped 

under the highest standards of modern mill sanitation. So whatever your 
requirements, you'll do better baking with COMMANDER Flours. 

Ask your COMMANDER-LARABEE representative about the special 

COMMANDER baking values of these fine “bakers’ flours.” 


WHOLE WHEAT 


> se COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


,  ¥ hy i). i Sea agy” 
DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


° GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


COMMANDER 
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Luck plays no part in the fine 
success bakers have with 
Ismerta flour. 










Sa Every resource and skill is con- 
Ae centrated in building Ismerta 
. to the single standard of high 
quality. 





When you buy Ismerta you are 
assured of flour that fully justi- 
fies your faith in its un- 

matched reputation. 













txcellent Baking hesult 
“Guaranteed 










ISMERTA 





SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO, 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage. Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


WM KELLY 
MILLING 
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Big stakes are involved in 









your bread business—bigger 
than ever now that recon- 
version of bakery markets is 


under Way. The proven 


baking merits of KELLY’S 
FAMOUS throughout many 
years is our pledge to you 


that KELLY’S FAMOUS 


will always be a safe, supe- 








rior flour in your bakery. 















“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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[ ews in Each Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light 
EAGLE RY- BATCH, Dark 


and.. 


EAGLE RY- BATCH. Pumpernickel 


Refect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best types of Spring Wheat 
Clear and Rve Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and 
Uniform Baking Results. 





Ship with 
¢ DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


“GOLD COIN - 


Hard Spring Wheat Patents 











Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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You weed these Advantages 
of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 





Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 

" solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 

sion of extremely fine particles. This 

promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


3 Required levels are facilitated by 
" the use of Merck Enrichment 
Wafers because they are manufac- 
tured under rigid specifications and 
their enrichment content is labora- 
tory controlled. 
















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 






visory Committee, American Institute of 






Baking. 






* 











Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








MERCK g CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. | 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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MNF to Co-Ordinate Flour Exports 





FEDERATION SETS UP AGENCY 
TO ACT AS CLEARING HOUSE 


Washington Campaign to Increase Exports Now Getting 
Results; William T. McArthur Named Co-Ordinator 
to Assist Mills in Program 


Washington, D. C.—Concrete evi- 
dence of progress in promoting ex- 
ports of flour as well as wheat is 
reported by Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, in that organization’s 
publication, “Milling Around in Wash- 
ington,” issued this week. 

As a result of general conditions 
and accumulated pressure by trade 
representatives, members of Con- 
gress and sympathetic interest on 
the part of officials in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Combined Food Board, USDA offi- 
cials are now telling foreign procure- 
ment missions that they must take 
flour in addition to wheat. 

In allocating the available supply 
of wheat and flour among claimant 
countries, decisions will have to be 
made on the basis of wheat supplies 
and available milling capacity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fakler, and it is es- 
sential that accurate information on 
surplus milling capacity be ascer- 
tained for distribution to the Com- 
bined Food Board. 

Information now at hand at CFB 
indicates a sustained export demand 
for wheat and flour for approximate- 
ly nine months. Indications are that 
supplies fall far short of effective de- 
mand and to insure maximum utili- 
zation of United States and world 
stocks of wheat, it is seen essential 
that to conserve our millfeed sup- 
plies and transportation facilities, 
foreign buyers will have to meet their 
requirements in terms of flour. 


Office of Co-ordinator Set Up 


To insure a maximum amount of 
co-operation between the milling in- 
dustry and government agencies and 
with the consent of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, an office of flour 
co-ordinator has been established by 
MNF. This post will be filled by 
William T. McArthur, general man- 
ager of the FMEA, until such time 
as his successor is named. This post 
is similar to that held by Olen Salis- 
bury who is acting as industry co- 
ordinator for the grain trade on ex- 
port movement. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Fakler states that the principal func- 
tion of the co-ordinator will be to 
gather information from the industry 
on surplus milling capacity which can 
be used for the production of flour 
to meet foreign requirements. In- 
formation obtained and compiled by 
the flour co-ordinator will only have 
value if kept on a current status and 
the importance of the co-ordination 
of the industry in this respect is cited 
by Mr. Fakler. He further stressed 
the fact that information in the 
hands of the co-ordinator will be 
Passed on to the CFB which will 
make allocations of wheat and flour 
for export to respective foreign 


claimants. 
Two Flour Purchase Methods 


Once these allocations are made 
by CFB, flour will be purchased in 


two ways, Mr. Fakler stated: 

“First, in the case of those coun- 
tries which are organized to do their 
own buying through their purchasing 
missions located in this country or 
through private trade sources, the 
co-ordinator will be informed as to 
the quantity available for each such 
country and this information will be 
made available in turn to the indus- 
try. Those mills which are organized 
to handle private export business di- 
rect will then make their own nego- 
tiations and contracts with the prop- 
er foreign government buying agency 
or their private trade connections, 
whichever the case may be. The co- 
ordinator will not act in any capacity 
as a buyer or as an agent of any 
mill.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fakler cited the 
probable participation of United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in substantial purchases 
of flour for countries which are not 
in a position to do their own buying. 
The size and importance of UNRRA 
as a potential flour buyer has been 





repeatedly emphasized in The North- 
western Miller in connection with the 
current congressional wrangle over 
the approval of the UNRRA appro- 
priation. 

In discussing the activities of the 
flour co-ordinator, Mr. Fakler points 
out that in addition to determining 
milling capacity over and above their 
private export business, the co-ordi- 
nator will be able to assist mills 
not equipped to engage in export 
trade which may require the milling 
capacity of such companies. Also 
the co-ordinator will be helpful in 
co-operating with USDA in directing 
flour purchases for UNRRA and oth- 
ers to sources of unused milling ca- 
pacity. No allocation: of purchases 
among mills will be made or attempt- 
ed by the flour co-ordinator, Mr. 
Fakler emphasized: In case of gov- 
ernment procurement all purchases 
will be made through present USDA 
facilities. 

The idea of a flour co-ordinator 
being a new one to the milling in- 
dustry, his duties and functions must 
of necessity at first be subject to 
modification and amendment as con- 
ditions warrant. USDA officials fa- 
vor the idea, Mr. Fakler asserts. De- 
tails of operation of a milling indus- 
try co-ordinator are being worked 
out with USDA officials. 


Climaxes Export Campaign 


In revealing the appointment of 
a flour co-ordinator Mr. Fakler said 
(Continued on page 92.) 





Mills Forced to Buy Storage 
Wheat to Protect Themselves 


Extreme tightness of wheat sup- 
plies in both the Southwest and 
Northwest and the desperate need 
of millers to buy wheat to cover flour 
sales have brought about a sharp in- 
crease in the volume of wheat bought 
with guarantees of storage charges 
in addition to ceilings plus all earned 
mark-ups. Starting a fortnight or 
more ago in a small way, the prac- 
tice has spread rapidly until now, 
lacking any cash market, the biggest 
part of current business is being done 
this way. 

Many mills say that they are un- 
able to buy any wheat except with 
the understanding that the wheat 
is for future shipment and with the 
stipulation that storage charges must 
be paid, in some instances as far 
ahead as March or April. Some of 
the transactions also provide for 
ceiling price at time of shipment. 
Wheat bought this way costs the 
buyer around ic per month over and 
above ceilings plus earned mark-ups, 
which will make some of it the most 
expensive bought under Office of 
Price Administration ceiling regula- 
tions. 

While there has been considerable 
protest made by millers to the Office 
of Price Administration on this prac- 
tice (and also on the rapid accumula- 
tion of mark-ups generally), the 
method appears to be within the lim- 
its of RMPR 487, which provides in 
part that in addition to the appro- 
priate maximum price, “a storage 
and carrying charge, not exceeding 
1/25¢c a day per bushel may be 


charged by a seller from the date of 
the expiration of free time, under a 
contract of sale, to the date selected 
by the buyer as the date on which 
shipment shall be méde, or the date 
on which shipment is actually made, 
whichever is earlier.” 

The most unfortunate feature of 
such contracts is that, under present 
conditions, they encourage more of 
the same, and make it more difficult 
for the miller to obtain wheat that 
he knows for a certainty will be avail- 
able when he wants it to grind. A 
substantial portion of the milling in- 
dustry probably has wheat needs cov- 
ered up to late January with not 
very much beyond that. If the major 
portion of wheat offerings get tied 
up on storage contracts, there may 
be a yawning gap between the end of 
present wheat holdings and the time 
the contracts with storage arrange- 
ments are shipped. 

The only prospect of bailing the 
milling industry out of this situation 
is a considerably greater number of 
boxcars than are now available. 
There has been some improvement 
in car supplies lately, but nowhere 
near an adequate number of boxes to 
take care of a movement sufficient 
to replace millers’ daily grind. 


Mills Complain to 
OPA on Elevator 
Wheat Abuses 


Washington, D. C.—Millers from 
the Midwest have been complaining 
to trade industry representatives 
here that interior sub-terminal ele- 
vators and country elevators have 
been asking mills to take wheat for © 
deferred delivery at prices includ- 
ing carrying charges when mills have 
asked for immediate delivery of this 
commodity. It is claimed that cer- 
tain elements of the grain trade have 
wheat on hand for immediate deliv- 
ery, but are refusing to meet millers’ 
current demands, except under these 
conditions. 

Mills which report this condition 
have requested that the Office of Price 
Administration denounce this prac- 
tice as illegal. It is understood that 
the complaints, as reported, have 
been relayed to the OPA for some 
official recognition. Sales of ware- 
house receipts by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. are not involved in the 
complaints received, it was stated 
here. 

Prior to receipt of an official pro- 
test by the milling industry, OPA 
officials, who were informed of the 
alleged conditions, point to the pro- 
visions of contract of sale under the 
wheat regulation. 

Under 2nd RMPR 487, carrying 
charges for wheat cannot be passed 
on by a warehouseman. Ordinarily, 
contracts of sale are made for im- 
mediate or fairly short delivery in- 
structions, varying from three to 10 
days. However, when the buyer fails 
to issue shipping instructions and de- 
fers delivery to a more distant time 
or actually buys for forward delivery, 
he authorizes the seller to bill him 
for carrying charges at a maximum 
rate of 1/25c bu per month, until 
shipping instructions are issued. In 
instances where mills make forward 


(Continued on page 96.) 


Export Subsidy Rate 
on Flour Cut to 
15¢ Until Dec. 17 


Washington, D. C.—The_ export 
flour subsidy has been reduced 3c 
sack to 15c, it was announced this 
week by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
to remain in effect until Dec. 17. 
The old rate of 18c had been in 
effect for about two months. The 
export subsidy applies to shipments 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports and is 
in addition to the regular domestic 
subsidy on wheat ground for flour. 
No export subsidy is paid on ship- 
ments from Pacific ports. 








Canadian January Export Flour Price $11.44 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat Board has announced the export 
price for January and bookings of flour have been made by the British 
Ministry. of Food for that month at $11.44 per 280 Ibs, f.o.b. Atlantic winter 


ports. 


This is an increase of 9c over the December price. Canadian mills 


are fully booked until the end of January. 
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December Flour Subsidy Up 114c 





PACIFIC COAST RATE SET AT 34)/oc, 
REMAINDER OF COUNTRY GETS 311/c 


New Rate Highest Since Program Started Two Years Ago—Over 
One Third Higher Than December, 1944—All Milling 
Wheat Wedsged at Ceilings 


An increase of 1%c bu in the sub- 
sidy rate for December on wheat 
ground for flour was announced Nov. 
30 by the Defense Supplies Corp., 
thereby boosting the payments to the 
highest levels for any month since 
the program was inaugurated two 
years ago this month. 

For wheat ground in the Pacific 
Coast area, the December payment 
is 344%4c bu, as compared with 33c 
in November, the _ previous high, 
while the subsidy in the rest of the 
United States is 31%c, against 30c 
in November. 

A year ago in December the rate 
was 19c in all parts of the country 
on all classes of wheat. Two years 
ago, the first month of the sub- 
sidy program, the Pacific rate was 
14c, while payments in other parts 
of the country were 16c on hard 
wheat, 5%c on soft wheat and 6c on 
durum. 

The record high payments at pres- 
ent indicate rather graphically the 
strength in wheat prices that has oc- 
curred in recent months. In previous 
years, the seasonal peaks in subsidy 
payments have occurred in April, 
May and June, when old crop wheat 
was becoming scarce and new grain 
was not yet available. This year, a 
seasonal slump occurred in July, Au- 
gust and September, but the drop 
was not as great as in the 1944 har- 
vest rush. 

Artificial scarcity of wheat, as a 
result of renewed car_ shortage 
troubles along with indifference of 
farmers to press supplies for sale un- 
til after the turn of the year because 
of income tax considerations, is the 
prime domestic influence in the un- 
usual strength in wheat. Co-incident 
with this tight supply situation has 
been a tremendous foreign demand 
for United States grain. 

Prices of all grades and classes of 
wheat at all markets now are at full 
ceilings, with best milling grades 
commanding all permissible mark- 


ups over the ceilings. In view of this, 
it would appear that the December 
flour. subsidy rate is the maximum 
that could occur, unless there is some 
revision in wheat ceilings. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REP. ANDRESEN SUGGESTS 
INCREASING SUGAR RATION 


Washington, D. C.—August H. An- 
dresen, representative from Minne- 
sota, has suggested to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson that 
quotas of sugar for industrial users 
be increased to 70% of 1941 usage 
compared with the present 50% allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Andresen said sugar supplies 
are ample to provide the increase, 
and he suggested that an extra ra- 
tion of 2 lbs of sugar per capita be 
allotted civilians for December. 

Estimates indicate 8,200,000 tons 
of sugar will be available for the 
United States and export for the next 
crop year, while supplies for 1945 
domestic consumption amounted to 
only 5,092,000 tons, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL ACCIDENT FATAL 

Leavenworth, Kansas.—Frank Ry- 
binski, Sr., 57 years of age, was killed 
instantly Nov. 24 in an accident at 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., where 
he was employed. The coroner, who 
made an investigation of the accident, 
said that Mr. Rybinski’s left arm 
was caught in a belt which threw him 
to the floor, fracturing his skull. He 
was a night maintenance man at the 
mill. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT FOOD SALES 

Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that sales of government-owned 
food during October amounted to $1,- 
323,348, a decrease of $828,626 from 
the September sales total of $2,151,- 
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The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 


Hard wheat 























FLOUR SUBSIDY RATES | 
cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area Pacifie Area 
Soft wheat Durum All wheat 
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VICTORY BOND BUYER — To In- 
dianapolis and Al Katz went the 
honor of purchasing the first victory 
loan bond of the present drive. Mr. 
Katz is pictured on the south portico 
of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, with Mrs. Edith Brusiloff, 
who took his bond order. Mr. Katz 
is secretary-treasurer of the Max 
Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis. 





974. October sales brought to $40,- 
202,689 the total amount sold since 
May 1, 1944. Grain and cereal sales 
returned $25,024, as compared with 
$8,750 in September, accounting for 
about 2% of the October sales. Sales 
of dairy products amounted to $31,- 
782, or about 2.4% of the monthly 
total. This compares with Septem- 
ber sales of $3,869. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUILDS $150,000 ADDITION 
Chicago, Ill. — The Salerno-Me- 
gowen Biscuit Co. has launched a 
postwar expansion program by start- 
ing construction of an addition to its 
plant at 4500 W. Division St. The 








<> 
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structure, costing about $150,000, wil] 
provide 34,000 sq ft of additional 
manufacturing space. The general 
contract is being handled by the 
Klefstad Engineering Co., here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUCKWHEAT MARKET STRONG 


Extreme scarcity has forced buck- 
wheat prices upward, according to 
the Blodgett Review, and flour is $1 
sack higher than earlier in season, 
Higher prices have brought out more 
grain offerings, but they still are not 
enough to meet the demand. Some 
of the flour trade is not yet covered, 
and, consequently, may not be able 
to get what it needs on this crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANLEY EALES PRESIDENT 
OF WESTERN ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Stanley Eales 
of the Corn Belt Supply Co., Sioux 
City, was elected president of the 
Western Grain and Feed Association 
at the annual convention of that or- 
ganization in Des Moines Nov. 26-27. 
He succeeds Leland C. Miller, Fed- 
eral-North Iowa Grain Co., Cedar 
Rapids. 

Elected vice president was John 
Nie, Mechanicsville, Iowa. A. E, 
Sargent, Sargent & Co., was re- 
elected _treasurer, and Mark 4G. 
Thornburg executive secretary. Both 
are from Des Moines. 

New directors, for three-year 
terms, are Hugh Gordon, Gordon 
Hatcheries, Marion; Howard Roach, 
J. Roach & Sons, Inc., Plainfield; 
Tudor Wilder, Cedar Rapids; W. H. 
Merriot, Sioux City; and Cash Ca- 
hill, manager of the feed and fer- 
tilizer division of the Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKHOLDERS TO MEET 


St. Paul, Minn.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation will be held here, Dec. 13, 
at which W. J. Parker, president of 
the Manitoba Pool Elevators, Win- 
nipeg, will be one of the principal 
speakers. 
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Federation Cautions Millers 
to Recheck Subsidy Position 


“The forthcoming end of the flour 
subsidy program, though it will be 
heartily welcomed by almost every- 
one in the entire milling industry, 
will inevitably bring up a new set of 
problems,” officials of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation said last week in 
a bulletin to members. 

“While we do not know when the 
program will be terminated, we do 
know that it is high time for millers 
to be looking ahead and to have a 
clear understanding of the questions 
they will be facing. The purpose of 
this piece is to make a public answer 
to some of the questions which have 
been coming lately to the federation, 
and we are doing this because it is 
obvious that certain misunderstand- 
ings exist,” the bulletin continues. 

“For example, every day millers 
tell us ‘I had 40 days’ orders on the 
books Nov. 30, 1943,’ or 60 days or 
some other number of days; but very 
often they have failed to note that their 
opening unfilled order balance consist- 
ed, for subsidy purposes, of their un- 
filled orders on Nov. 30, 1943, minus 
their stocks on -hand on that date. 
Likewise, they overlook the fact that 
they are also to deduct stocks on 


hand from their unfilled order bal- 
ances on the day before notice of 
termination is issued, in order to de- 
termine the net forward sales posi- 
tion of the mill. This point is so 
often overlooked that many mills will 
need to revise their own figures in 
order to have a true picture of their 
situation. 

“One of the questions most com- 
monly asked is whether the subsidy 
program may not run until June 20, 
then termination notice of 10 days 
be given, and then the miller will 
have 120 days from June 30 in which 
to grind out his unfilled. The an- 
swer is ‘No.’ Statutory authority for 
all the subsidy programs runs out 
June 30, and so the 120-day period 
for grinding out net forward sales 
position will have to end on or be 
fore that date and not begin then. 
It will require an act of Congress to 
change this situation, and at this writ- 
ing nothing of that kind has been pro- 
posed seriously. Therefore, unless 
the law is changed, notice of termina@- 
tion will have to be issued not later 
than Feb. 20, next. 

“Another question which comes 
every day is whether the miller may 
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add to his unfilled order balance dur- 
ing the 10-day period between notice 
of termination and date of termina- 
tion. Except for mills on the grind 
basis, sales made during this 10-day 
time will not be eligible to subsidy. 
The small miller who elected to 
register on the grind basis will obtain 
the subsidy on everything he grinds 
during this period of time. 

“Still other questions have to do 
with dealing with customers so as 
to obtain completion during the 120- 
day period following date of termina- 
tion of all contracts which were on 
millers’ books on date of notice of 
termination. This is something which 
every miller will have to handle for 
himself, but it represents no_ in- 
superable obstacle. 

“It will have to be made clear very 
soon after termination notice is giv- 
en, and perhaps it would be just as 
well to do this even earlier, that the 
miller will have to have shipping di- 
rections on every outstanding con- 
tract in ample time to enable him to 
grind it out during the subsidy pe- 
riod; that notwithstanding past prac- 
tice of permitting contracts to go 
past due on a carrying charge basis, 
the miller must now grind out every 
contract before the 120 days are 
over; that shipping directions will 
have to be graduated during the pe- 
riod, and not large amounts left un- 
til the last two or three weeks. Only 
in the exceptional case of a recal- 
citrant customer will the miller have 
to exercise his rights under the con- 
tract to protect himself, but there is 
enough power in the contract provi- 
sions as they stand to afford this pro- 
tection. There is certainly no oc- 
casion at this time to consider any 
change in contract provisions. 

“No matter when the flour sub- 
sidy program is ended, and no mat- 
ter what plan is followed in ending 
it, the miller is going to have plenty 
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HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB MEETING—The Food Trades 
Vocational High School, New York, acted as host to the 
Holes-in-Bread Club at the initial fall meeting of the 
group held during November in the school cafeteria. 


Approximately 140 members and guests were present - 
for the luncheon prepared in the school kitchen and 
served by the students enrolled in the unique institution. 
Jacob Simonson, principal of the school, spoke. 





of headaches in the process. The 
best he can do is to minimize and 
reduce these headaches; there will be 
no way to avoid them. It will be 
almost a miracle if the mills don’t 
suffer a good many losses in this pe- 
riod, no matter how carefully they 
prepare themselves,” the federation 
officials add. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPA JUDGMENT 


Omaha, Neb.—The Office of Price 
Administration has announced a 
judgment enjoining H. L. Beard of 
the Omaha Bakers Supply Co. from 
using more sugar as an industrial 
user than allowed in quarterly allo- 
cations by his ration board. The 
judgment was entered Nov. 19 by 
Federal Judge James A. Donohoe, 
pursuant to stipulation of both par- 
ties, OPA said. 











Banquet Honors Gen. 7. E. Bargynshi 


Chicago, Ill.—Brig. Gen. J. E. Bar- 
zynski, commanding general of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, was 
the guest of honor at a valedictory 
banquet given at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, the evening of Nov. 27. 
About 900 officers, members of the 
depot civilian staff and representa- 
tives from the various food and other 
industries were present. 

After 44 years of service in many 





Gen. J. E. Barzynski 


parts of the United States, foreign 
countries and outlying American pos- 
sessions, Gen. Barzynski has reached 
the army retirement age, and this 
dinner was given to pay tribute to 
him for his many aecomplishments. 
The general graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 
1905, and is also a graduate of 
L’Ecole de |’Intendence of Paris, and 
the General Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Gen. Barzynski, in 
addition to serving in various posts 
in this country and the Philippines, 
actively participated in the Mexican 
Punitive Expedition, and in World 
War I as quartermaster of the 32nd 
Division. In October, 1941, Gen. Bar- 
zynski assumed command of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, consid- 
ered one of the most important pro- 
curement installations in the United 
States. 

John Nuveen, Jr., was toastmaster 
at the valedictory dinner, and short 
talks eulogizing Gen. Barzynski were 
given by Thomas E. Wilson, Col. 
John Gage, Julius Smietanka, the’ 
Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, and Harvey 
J. Owens, the latter speaking for the 
large civilian staff at the depot. 

Col. Gage, on behalf of the staff 
and friends, presented Gen. and Mrs. 
Barzynski with a radio, war bonds 
and other gifts. Gen. Barzynski, in 
his response, said he was gratified to 
end his army career in his native city, 
and also paid tribute to the co-opera- 
tion received from his officers “and 
civilian staff. 


PMA Subsidy Clause Indefinite 


Concerning Unfilled Balances 


Washington, D. C.—To get over 
the hump of the limitation of unfilled 
flour bookings, imposed by the terms 
of the Defense Supplies Corp. regula- 
tions, the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture has informed mills that 
PMA is willing to accept a sales con- 
tract provision protecting the mill 
against subsidy loss in the event of 
termination of government payments. 

Following in general the clauses 
that were a frequent part of govern- 
ment contracts last spring when the 
continuation of the subsidy was in 


- doubt, PMA has accepted the follow- 


ing clause: 

“This contract is made with the 
provision that if at the time of de- 
livery the flour production payments 
program has been modified or elim- 
inated, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will pay the price stated, provided 
the price does not exceed the applic- 
able maximum Office of Price Admin- 
istration price on this date, plus, to 
the extent provided in amendment 8 
to RMPR 296, an amount resulting 
from the application of the appro- 
priate per bushel flour production 
payment in effect on this date which 
| ores c per bushel, less any flour 
production payment payable by any 
government agency on the produc- 
tion of the flour involved.” 

The intent of this clause is to pro- 
tect a mill against sudden or unusual 
subsidy termination by guaranteeing 
to compensate the mill for any such 
loss. To what extent the clause pro- 
tects a miller on his unfilled order 
position under the subsidy is a mat- 
ter of speculation. 

According to Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, the PMA intention is to 
protect the miller on his unfilled bal- 
ance as well. In other words, if that 
interpretation is correct, it would 
enable a miller to book PMA flour in 
excess of his unfilled order limitation 
under the subsidy, and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. would pay the miller 
the subsidy anyway if the regular 
DSC payments had been terminated. 

Although there is nothing in the 
language of the clause itself to bear 
out that interpretation, there appar- 
ently is another loophole in the DSC 
Regulation No. 4 that offers the 
miller a possible protection. Under 
Sec. 6, (e) it is specified that for the 
purpose of computing the amount 
of net forward sales of flour “a de- 


duction will be made of the amount 
of contracts which include a provi- 
sion for determination of the price 
at the time of delivery.” 

If this clause that PMA is willing 
to accept can be construed as a 
“provision for the determination of 
the price at the time of delivery” 
then it would seem to exempt such 
PMA sales from the unfilled order 
position so far as the subsidy is con- 
cerned. 

DSC has not issued a ruling spe- 
cifically on the PMA clause, but if 
that protection is not afforded by 
section 6 (e) of the corporation’s 
regulation, then the language of the 
PMA clause does not in itself fully 
protect the miller. 


The reason for that lack of pro- 
tection is that some mills making 
sales with the PMA clause might be 
compelled to crowd some of these 
orders ahead of others on their books 
to meet shipping dates and live up 
to the terms of the contract. This 
might result in pushing other orders 
on the books into a period after June 
30, 1946, (or an earlier date) when 
no subsidy payment will be made on 
the grind. PMA could then take the 
position that the mill was fully paid 
by the subsidy at the time the flour 
was produced and that it was the 
miller’s own hard luck if he lost the 
subsidy on the orders he had post- 
poned to take care of PMA con- 
tracts. 

The PMA clause would protect a 
miller on the subsidy only to the ex- 
tent that such sales would be exempt 
from the limitation set up by the 
net forward sales position of Nov. 
30, 1943. On any excess over this 
figure represented by PMA business 
with this clause, the mill could col- 
lect the subsidy from PMA, but all 
of the unfilled orders on the books 
at the time of subsidy termination 
would have to be ground out with- 
in the 130-day period following the 
termination notice. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JANUARY MEETING PLANNED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Philadelphia, Pa——The midwinter 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, here, Jan. 
13-15. An attractive program is be- 
ing prepared and a large attendance 
is anticipated. ‘ 
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ANDERSON RECOMMENDS LARGE 
FARM GOALS FOR NEXT YEAR 


Suggested National Acreage of 356,000,000 Would Be 
5,500,000 Above Planted Acreage in 1945— 
More Emphasis on Feed 


Washington, D. C.—National farm 
production goals for 1946 which call 
for a total acreage of over 356,000,- 
000—not as large as the 1945 goals 
but approximately 5,500,000 acres 
more than the indicated acreage ac- 
tually planted for 1945 crops—were 
recommended last week by Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agriculture. 

“The end of the war has~ not 
brought an end to the almost un- 
limited need for American food,” Mr. 
Anderson said in recommending the 
goals to states. “The 1946 goals 
indicate a pattern of production 
which provides continued high output 
of those commodities for which war- 
time demand is continuing and 
shifts toward peacetime levels for 
others. Recognition is given to the 
need for restoring a better balance 
between soil-depleting and soil-con- 
serving crops.” 

The largest percentage increase in 
goal acreages is suggested for sugar 
beets—31% over last year’s. An 8% 
boost is recommended for continental 
sugarcane acreage. 

Goals for feed grains, including 
corn, barley, oats and grain ‘sor- 
ghums, are all at or slightly above 
1945 indications. Because food crops 
had first claim on cropland during 
the war, production of enough feed 
for all the livestock and livestock 
products which could have been used 
was not possible. Carryover stocks 
of feed grains at the end of the 
current feeding year will be below 
prewar levels. 

While immediate requirements for 
soybeans for oil may continue high, 
the recommended goal calls for 10% 
downward adjustment, recognizing 
the need to shift toward a better 
balance between intertilled crops, 
small grains, legumes and grasses, 
and the prospects of additional sup- 
plies from world sources by 1947 
when the 1946 domestic crop will 
largely be crushed. The flaxseed goal 
is recommended at approximately 
1945 levels. This domestic supply, 
together with expected imports, 
should provide for increased use of 
drying oils. 

Recommended production of 120,- 
500,000,000 lbs of milk is the same 
as last year’s goal, but slightly less 
than the all-time record of 123,- 
000,000,000 Ibs expected to be set in 
1945 when favorable pasture condi- 
tions and high rates of feeding re- 
sulted in record production per cow. 

The recommended goal for eggs 
producted in 1946 is 85% of the num- 
ber produced in 1945, but is still 
20% over the 1937-41 average. The 
difference is accounted for by the 
reduction in military and lend-lease 
requirements. The recommended goal 
for chickens raised in 1946 is 83% 
of the number raised in 1945 and 
would provide for maintenance of 
flock sizes at the end of 1946 at 
the same level as recommended for 
Jan. 1, 1946. This would provide 
a per capita consumption of eggs 
10% above the 1937-41 average. 

Final goals have already been set 
for wheat, rye, dry peas, winter vege- 
tables, cover crop seeds, and flax- 
seed for the early-producing states. 
Goals previously submitted for state 


consideration, but not yet approved 
as final, include early commercial 
potatoes and spring pigs. Recom- 
mendations on the goal for the 1946 
fall pig crop will be deferred until 
next spring. A 1945 fall pig crop 
of 35,000,000 pigs is indicated. 


During December, the suggested 


goals will be considered at state 
meetings of representatives of De- 
partment of Agriculture agencies 
making up the state USDA council, 
and representatives of the state agri- 
cultural colleges, farm organizations, 
and other interested groups. Final 
goals will be announced around the 
first of the year, after reports on 
local conditions and recommenda- 
tions are received from states. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS MEET 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia held a dinner 
meeting at the Brewery Tavern, 
here, Dec. 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS WARNED OF MOVE 
AGAINST WINDFALL PROFITS 


Washington, D. C.—Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, warns the milling 
industry that the government will 
undoubtedly take steps to prevent 
any windfall profits to sellers of sub- 
sidized commodities at higher prices 
for goods to be authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration when 
a subsidy is removed. 

Mr. Fakler calls attention to ac- 
tions previously taken by the stabili- 
zation director in connection with 
the recapture of these windfall prof- 
its when the butter subsidy was lift- 























BIRTHDAY BREAD — Smiling and 


alert at the amazing age of 107 years, 


Mrs. Adeline Hill of Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., is shown baking homemade 
bread for the guests who attended 
her birthday party recently. Born 
in Plattsburg, N. Y., Mrs. Hill came 
to Wisconsin at the age of 6 in a 
covered wagon with her parents. 
Last year Henry A. Wallace, secre- 
tary of commerce, attended her birth- 
day party. 


ed, noting that it may be used as a 
pattern when other subsidy removals 
are made. 

No definite program for the flour 
subsidy has been promulgated as yet, 
but it appears certain that this mat- 
ter is being given study. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GREAT BEND REPRESENTATIVES 


Toledo, Ohio. — Ned Kaulback, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Joseph Pol- 
lack, Pittsburgh, who operate to- 
gether as flour and merchandise 
brokers in eastern Ohio and the 
Pittsburgh areas, are representing 
the Great Bend (Kansas) Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROYAL, BARRY-CARTER MILLS 
REPRESENTS THREE PLANTS 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Royal Flour 
Co. of Nashville, the Barry-Carter 
Milling Co. of Lebanon, Tenn., and 
the Giessing Flour Mills of Farm- 
ington, Mo., have consolidated under 
the name of Royal, Barry-Carter 
Mills, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville. Each unit, however, is operat- 
ing under its former name. J. R. 
Hooten is manager of the Royal 
unit; Carl Atherton, Jr., is manager 
of the Barry-Carter unit and M. P. 
Giessing is manager of the Giessing 
mill.. V. K. Giessing is connected 
with sales at Farmington. Marvin 
C. Atherton is in charge of produc- 
tion and Cohen T. Williams of sales 
of all three plants. Fred Brown re- 
cently joined the organization and 
he is in charge of accounting, at 
Nashville. 
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Number of Foreign 
Wheat Buyers in 
December Up to 8 


Washington, D. C. — The total 
amount of wheat which foreign na- 
tions have been authorized by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture to buy in this country in 
December is approximately 21,000,- 
000 bus. Eight countries are includ- 
ed, all deals to be for cash through 
private American exporters. Al- 
though considered remote by govern- 
ment grain officials, there is a pos- 
sibility that this amount might be 
further increased. 

The following is a list of the na- 
tions scheduled to purchase wheat 
in December, together with the 
amounts they have received permis- 
sion to buy: 

United Kingdom, 112,500 tons; 
Sweden, 5,000; Belgium, 100,000; Hol- 
land, 100,000; Brazil, 8,500; Spain, 
8,500; Portugal, 8,500, and Colombia, 
5,000. 

Preliminary estimates for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration’s December ex- 
ports .of wheat total 180,000 tons, 
Of this, China has been tentative- 
ly granted 64,000 tons, it was learned. 
There still remains a possibility that 
the Chinese will be able to arrange 
credits that will permit part of De- 
cember wheat purchases to be made 
on a cash buying basis. 





Protein Order in Abeyance; 
Voluntary Program Suggested 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Walter Ber- 
ger, chief of the feed division of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, said on Dec. 3 that he 
does not intend to issue any order 
restricting the use of protein meals 
in formula feeds, or restricting the 
manufacture of formula feeds, be- 
fore Dec. 15 “at the earliest.” An 
order along those lines previously had 
been proposed by Mr. Berger, to be- 
come effective Dec. 1, and designed 
to correct the maldistribution of pro- 
tein carriers which has threatened 
the shutdown of a number of feed 
manufacturing plants. 


Opposition to any such order was 
expressed to Mr. Berger by several 
leading organizations in the feed in- 
dustry during the past 10 days, when 
the feed chief conferred with feed 
men in Chicago, Des Moines and 
Buffalo. 

At the latter meeting, on Nov. 29, 
Mr. Berger revamped his suggestions 
along the lines of a voluntary indus- 
try program which, if entered into, 
he believed would avert the neces- 
sity for formal government controls. 
He still held the threat of a regula- 
tion in reserve, however. 

Subsequent to the Buffalo meeting, 
Mr. Berger reworded portions of his 
recommendations to “tighten” the 
voluntary program, which now is seen 
as a sharp warning to the industry 
that it must co-operate or face man- 
datory government action. 

Mr. Berger’s official recommenda- 
tions to relieve the present protein 
tangle follow: 


“Numerous and increasingly in- 
sistent complaints on the part of the 
feed industry about their inability 
to obtain enough oilseed meals for 
their current requirements have giv- 
en rise to the consideration of an 
order restricting the use of protein 
meal for feed. The proposed order 
would limit the production of all per- 
sons mixing protein meal for feed 
during the months December, 1945, 
through February, 1946, to the 
amounts which they mixed during the 
same months of the preceding year. 
In addition, the order would limit 
the production of poultry feeds dur- 
ing this period to the same amount 
produced during the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. 

“Although the institution of such 
an order would effect a more normal 
distribution and use of protein meals, 
we are very hesitant in considering 
the issuance of an order at a time 
when our efforts are directed to- 
wards the liquidation of government- 
al controls. 

“We want to give the feed indus- 
try every opportunity to solve its 
own problem on a voluntary basis. 

“We have carefully reappraised 
the supply and demand situation of 
protein feeds and have come to the 
conclusion that the industry itself 
could correct the difficulties without 
the imposition of a limitation order 
if they would follow these recom: 
mendations. Industry must make ad- 
justments such as the following: 


Adjustments Asked 
“1, Any feed manufacturer hav- 
ing materials on hand or bought that 
enable him to produce more than he 
produced in the corresponding month 
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a year ago should reduce his pro- 
duction schedule accordingly. Manu- 
facturers should then release to the 
market at least part of the mate- 
rials, which, if an order were in force, 
he would not be allowed to use in 
formula feeds. 

“2. The industry as a _ whole 
should take particular note of its 
production of poultry feeds and ad- 
just its output for the month of De- 
cember to approximately the same 
level as a year ago. 


“28 Commission merchants and 


terminal elevators who _ formerly 
were not in the feed distribution 
business should immediately dis- 


continue the practice of demand- 
ing oilseed meals for oilseeds. Such 
a practice is not part of their nor- 
mal business and only aggravates 
the distribution difficulties. 

“4. Country elevators should dis- 
continue requiring that processors 
supply them with oil meals for the 
oilseeds that they are selling to the 
processors in excess of their immedi- 
ate needs. The small amount of meal 
that is being demanded by their seed 
growers is justifiable. They should 
refrain from taking more meal than 
they need for their retail sales to 
their former customers in their own 
territory. The practice of accepting 
meal for the purpose of reselling to 
other feed dealers and feed manu- 
facturers should be discontinued. 


Should Release Surplus Stocks 


“The country elevators should not 
demand more meal than sufficient to 
supply the proteins needed to pro- 
duce the same amount of mixed feed 
that was produced during the same 
month a year ago. They should re- 
lease any additional amount over 
these requirements to the processors 
so that they can offer it to their 
regular customers who are having 
difficulty in obtaining their equitable 
share of the protein supplies. 

“The total supply of protein feeds 
available in 1945-46 is sufficiently 
large to maintain production of meat, 
dairy and poultry products to meet 
all peacetime requirements. The dif- 
ficulties some users are having in 
securing their equitable share of pro- 
tein feed ingredients can only be at- 
tributed to maldistribution. It is 
hoped that through voluntary co- 
operation of the industry it will be 
unnecessary to issue the proposed 
order.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY APPOINTS 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Curtiss C. 
Coleman, who served as a captain in 
the army air forces, has been made 
assistant treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc, by the board of directors. He 
recently returned to the Pillsbury 
frm after 39 months of military 
service, and succeeds Cornelius 
O'Donnell, who has retired after 
more than 50 years’ continuous serv- 
ice with the company. Joining the 
Pillsbury firm in 1929 after gradua- 
tion from the University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Coleman worked as a clerk 
in the grain accounting department, 
and was later appointed a clerk in 
the cashier’s department. From 
December, 1932, until he was granted 
military leave he had been assistant 
cashier to the manager of the 
cashier’s department. 

——— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEED OFFICE CLOSED 

Shortage of feed supplies and in- 
ability to trade led to the closing of 
the Newsome Feed Co. office in Chi- 
cago, Dec, 1. W. B. Swygard, -man- 
ager, is engaging in another line of 
business. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A. P. COLE ESTABLISHES 
FLOUR BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A. P. Cole, for 
many years associated with the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, after 
Jan. 1 will conduct his own busi- 
ness as a flour broker, in the same 
area in which, since 1916, he has 
served grocery, grain, feed and flour 
needs of bakers and jobbers. 

Mr. Cole is offering his stock with 





A. P. Cole 


the Jesse C. Stewart Co. for sale. 
In 1943 the firm sold its grocery busi- 
ness to John Sexton & Co. The Stew- 
art organization since then has con- 
centrated on the feed milling and 
distributing trade. 

Mr. Cole will share offices in the 
Renshaw Building with Daniel T. 
Felix, food broker. Tennant & Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn; Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina; Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and later, a semolina 
mill will be represented in the tri- 
state area by Mr. Cole. Prior to 
coming to Pittsburgh, Mr. Cole was 
with flour interests in Minneapolis 
and Baltimore. 

Mr. Cole was the second man to 
head the Pittsburgh Flour Club and 
the fifth president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. He 
has a broad acquaintance in the mill- 
ing, distribution and baking indus- 
tries, particularly in the tri-state 
district. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMISTS TO MEET 


Kansas City, Mo. — The monthly 
meeting of the Kansas City Section 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists will be held at the Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City, Dec. 5 at 
8 p.m. Among the major topics on 
the program will be committee re- 
ports and discussions and business 
matters will include the election of 
a new vice chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELAYED REPORT SLOWS 
EXPORT CEILING CHANGE 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration last week found 
itself in a unique position with re- 
gard to the anticipated revision in 
wheat export ceilings. The trade, 
for once, was not blaming the OPA 
for a delay in issuing changes. 

In fact, the exporters were assum- 
ing full responsibility. for the delay 
and stated that it was because .the 
written recommendations of the OPA 
wheat trade advisory committee had 











- 


not been received in Washington. 
No revised ceiling regulation can be 
issued until such recommendations 
have been received and considered, 
OPA has ruled. 

No one here in either government 
or trade circles expected that the 
new ceilings would vary from those 
agreed upon at the Chicago meet- 
ing between the OPA and the trade 
two weeks ago. Outcome of that 
session was a recommendation of a 
commission of 1% on exports. 

It was still deemed possible to 
issue the new export ceiling regula- 
tions in time to make them effec- 
tive for January export allocations 
by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Parity Prices for 
Farm Commodities 


Mostly Unchanged 


Washington, D. C.—Belying predic- 
tions that upturns of the two pre- 
ceding months would be carried for- 
ward, the Department of Agriculture 
last week reported generally un- 
changed parity prices for farm com- 
modities as compared with a month 
earlier. This carries especial im- 
port as it had been indicated that 
any further rise would have neces- 
sitated upward revision of price ceil- 
ings for several grains and their by- 
products. 

On the basis of 90% of corn parity, 
loan rates for the 1945 crop are ex- 
pected to be set at about $1.01 bu 
on the farm, or 3c above last year. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 








modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 

Nov., Oct., Nov., 

1945 1945 1944 
| | ee ee $ 1.55 $ 1.55 $ 1.51 
i) ee rn eee 1.12 1.12 1.10 
ee eee ee ee .698 .698 -682 
BEND £5N 0 aecawes 1.08 1.08 1.06 
Me ehdedvee teens 1.26 1.26 1.23 
Gr. sorgh., cwt 2.12 2.12 2.07 
BOPRONND os cceues 1.68 1.68 348 
a Ie ee eae aa 2.96 2.96 2.89 
Dry beans, cwt ... 5.90 5.90 eee 
COCCOR, <TR! oe svece .2170 .2170 .2120 
Cottonseed, ton .. 39.50 39.50 38.60 
FRIGG, CWE .ccccce 1.42 1.42 1.39 
oo ee a 1.28 1.28 1.24 
Hay, ton ........ 20.80 20.80 20.30 
Pee OWE cacaeen 12.70 12.70 12.40 
Cattle, cwt ..... 9.48 9.48 9.27 
Veal calves, cwt.. 11.80 11.80 11.50 
Lambs, cwt ..... 10.30 10.30 10.10 
Butterfat, Ib ..... 475 -475 -478 
Chickens, Ib ..... -20 -20 -195 
Eggs, doz ...... .436 -436 471 
Peanuts, Ib ...... .840 .840 
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USDA Buys Double 
Quantity as Mills 
Press Offerings 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was swamped with mills’ offers to 
sell flour in response to an inquiry 
for 100,000,000 lbs of hard wheat 
bakers flour for delivery to Italy 
from Atlantic ports during Decem- 
ber and January. USDA officials 
reported that they accepted tenders 
of 195,460,000 lbs, of which 100,- 
000,000 will be for the Italian allo- 
cation and the balance held for 


United States Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration requisition, which 
will be announced shortly. USDA 
officials said that their purchase of 
this excess offering was influenced 
by the favorable price made by the 
vendors. 

USDA officials also stated that 
they have encountered some diffi- 
culty in obtaining bag marking in- 
structions and that had these been 
immediately available, many of the 
vendors on this request would have 
been able to make _ substantially 
larger December deliveries. 

It was also learned that on Dec. 
12 bids will be sought on a substan- 
tial quantity of flour for shipment 
to China on the UNRRA account 
from West coast ports. At the same 
time, offers will be solicitec. for 
UNRRA flour for shipment from gulf 
ports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONAGHAN, MILLER, CONNELL 
NEW DENVER GRAIN FIRM 


Denver, Colo.—Leo H. Connell has 
announced the formation here of the 
Monaghan, Miller, Connell Grain Co., 
to handle a general grain business. 

Mr. Connell has resigned as treas- 
urer and manager of the Intermoun- 
tain Elevator Co., which he helped 
to form with Oscar Malo in 1934. 
He has been active in the grain busi- 
ness in this area since 1912. 

The new associates of Mr. Con- 
nell are J. H. Monaghan, N. M. Mon- 
aghan and Herbert L. Miller, who 
operate the Monaghan-Miller Farms 
Co., which owns extensive farming 
land in Colorado and Kansas and 
also is a raiser of livestock. 

Offices of the new firm will be in 
the Ferguson building. 








Flour Production Slightly Up 


The November production of flour showed a slight increase over the out- 
put of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The Northwestern Mill- 


er. 


The November, 1945, production totaled 15,594,482 sacks, representing 


73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared with 15,046,- 


506 sacks a year ago. 
amounted to 17,094,832 sacks. 


During the preceding month of October, the output 
Two years ago the output for November, 


representing 73% of the total production, was 15,258,389 sacks, and three 
years ago the total, representing 64% of the total production, reached 12,- 


148,788 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Previous - 


November——————_-\ 





Nov., 1945 month 1944 ay , Rog 

Northwest ....c.cccsccvccsveves *3,952,094 4,208,192 3,564,223 3,435,5 2,853,652 

Southwest..:.. .vicwcevecccsswves 5,420,410 6,059,842 5,120,077 5,568,714 4,794,822 

) | Perey SeeRER RR TaaT? TE, 2,320,536 2,491,684 2,274,028 2,224,291 1,652,155 

Central and Southeast. ........ *2,501,439 2,807,250 2,532,012 2,513,381 1,895,185 

North Pacific Coast .....:...... 1,400,003 1,527,864 1,556,166 1,516,404 952,974 

OCHS +6 ii oie e c'ew ccc eeeseue 15,594,482 17,094,832 15,046,506 15,258,319 12,148,788 
Percentage of total U. 8S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

Total Monthly Production of Durum Products} 
*1,067,677 1,087,086 965,527 839,778 837,792 


tNine companies 
*Preliminary. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS HANDLING SIZEABLE 
ORDERS DESPITE HANDICAPS 


Wheat and Bag Scarcities, Plus Other Uncertainties, 
Force Processors to Be Selective in Bookings to 
Insure Equitable Distribution 


Flour business is making a very 
respectable total volume, despite the 
handicaps facing mills in the form 
of wheat troubles, growing tightness 
in bag supplies, uncertainties con- 
cerning the subsidy program and un- 
filled order balances and the han- 

dling of inquiries from 
foreign sources which 


9d have been dormant 
ilies for several years. A 
verage survey of last week’s 


sales shows more than 
100% of capacity 
booked by spring and winter wheat 
mills, virtually all of which was prior 
to the announcement of the higher 
December subsidy rate. In most in- 
stances, it was reported that mills 
could have done considerably more 
business had they accepted all of the 
orders tendered to them. 

Export interest continues active 
from the same countries which have 
been buying in recent weeks and the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration placed a large order for the 
account of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Mills are booking their regular cus- 
tomers in most instances, but some 
allocation of supplies is being made 
to insure equitable distribution. 


Orders Less Than Usual 


Although the volume of flour busi- 
ness done by southwestern mills with 
domestic buyers showed a sharp pick- 
up following the December subsidy 
announcement, the aggregate of 
bookings was not up to usual post- 
subsidy levels. Most millers did not 
press for business, being content to 
book merely the needs of regular cus- 
tomers for replacement of recent 
withdrawals, generally in lots up to 
10,000 sacks. With wheat difficult to 
secure and bags steadily getting 
scarcer, coupled with the broad ex- 
port and government buying at full 
ceiling prices, millers were unwilling 
to lower their quotations very much 


for domestic sales. Most of the larg- 
er chain bakers were inquiring for 
flour, but had not booked any sub- 
stantial amounts early this week. 
Before the new subsidy rates were 
announced, there was little interest 
shown by domestic buyers, but con- 
tinued good army and export buying 
brought total sales for the week up 
to 90% of capacity, as compared 
with 50% the preceding week and 
111% a year ago. British buyers 
continued to take flour and moderate 
sales were made to Latin America, 
including Cuba. Brazil asked for 
quotations on round lots, but ship- 
ping space prevented sales in most 
instances. 


Spring Sales 117% 


Export inquiry and governmental 
buying again dominated the spring 
wheat flour market. England and 
France were in the market, the army 
bought liberal quantities of green 
dot and the government placed large 
orders for European relief. Spring 
wheat millers booked about as much 
of all of the business as they could 
handle. The regular baking trade 
did not buy as heavily as usual, al- 
though many wanted more flour than 
they were able to obtain. Mills were 
watching their bookings closely to 
avoid exceeding their subsidy unfilled 
order position. The higher subsidy 
rate for December brought in a good 
volume of inquiries. Sales of spring 
wheat mills last week were around 
117% of capacity, against 60% the 
previous week and 128% a year ago. 


Prices Held Near Ceiling 


Buffalo mills sold fairly good 
amounts of flour on Dec. 1, follow- 
ing a rather modest trade in the last 
few days of November. Most buy- 
ers are expected to replace their No- 
vember shipments. A _ tremendous 
export business is reported and mills 
again are crowded with orders. The 
subsidy increase did not bring prices 





Semolina Demand Good; Mills Allot 
3 Output to Cover Buyers Equitably 


Semolina demand continues un- 
abated. Durum millers report that 
while many of their customers are 
covered for 90 to 120 days, they still 
want more. The general tendency is 
to limit new bookings to buyers who 
were not fortunate enough to cover 
their requirements. Even these are 
not getting all the semolina they 
want. Millers are booked about as 
heavily as they can afford and still 
protect their subsidy position on un- 
filled order balances. 

Offerings of durum wheat, both 
spot and “to arrive,” continue to 
command full ceilings at Minneapolis. 
Mill buyers are said to be contract- 
ing to pay the current market, or 
ceiling at time of arrival, whichever 
is the highest, for “to arrive” offer- 
ings up to April 1. 

A definite improvement is noted in 
the boxcar situation. Empties have 
been coming in freely from the East 


the past week. Scarcity of railroad 
labor is hampering the grain move- 
ment on certain roads, however. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 1, were 


as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 


Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.71 


1 

2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 eece 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 

5 Durum or better...... 1.71% ese 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 ...... *239,752 117 
Previous week ........ 232,608 103 
po ere ee 240,696 123 
Crop year 
production 
say, sees; 1; 108Gb. 6. set aeses 4,502,250 
CMY, S-D0C. 3, 1046.66 vecwseses 4,469,514 


*Nine companies, 


at New York down enough to encour- 
age increased buyer participation. 
Most quotations remained at the ceil- 
ing. 

Some improvement in buying inter- 
est occurred at Boston when the 
December subsidy rate was an- 
nounced. However, mills still were 
not anxious to accept commitments 
of large size which might endanger 
their subsidy position. Consequently, 
there was little or no reduction in 
prices. Family flour trade is being 
curtailed by the slow movement of 
flour from retailers’ shelves. Phila- 
delphia trade was slow prior to the 
new subsidy and at the end of the 
week there had been no appraisal 
of trade conditions on the higher 
December rate. 


Pre-Subsidy Interest Light 


Chicago trade was quiet the last 
week in November, with both buyers 
and sellers waiting for the new sub- 
sidy figure. Jobbers and bakers in 
the Cleveland area were expected to 
place sizable orders for flour on the 
December _ subsidy. They report 
heavy withdrawals on old orders as 
consumers build up winter inven- 
tories. St. Louis mills booked fairly 
good orders to bakers, blenders and 
the family trade, including a few 
large parcels for prompt to 120 days’ 
shipment. Bag shortages hamper 
mills’ efforts to fill orders. 

Although Thanksgiving Day was 
observed in parts of the Southeast 
last week, fairly liberal sales of flour 
were reported. Demand for baked 
goods continues active. 

Pacific Northwest sales were light- 
er last week, both for domestic and 
export account. Buyers appeared well 
filled for the time being and held 
back for the December subsidy an- 
nouncement. Cuban flour bookings 
increased with the placing of a ship 
for that destination. Chinese busi- 
ness still is curtailed by unsatisfac- 
tory credit and payment arrange- 
ments. Flour for Dutch East Indies 
will move out of the Columbia River 
within the next 10 days. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,692,456 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,348,064 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,498,610 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,546,512 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 2,943,706. Production in 
the Northwest increased 123,000 
sacks over last week and 118,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put increased 59,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states increased 
47,000 andthe north Pacific Coast 
was down 2,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALSTON PURINA PLANS 
PLANT AT OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Oswego, N. Y.—The establishment 
of a manufacturing plant here was 
announced Nov. 15 by Ray E. Row- 
land, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction of the Ralston Purina Co. 
William P. Thornton, who has been 
in the Buffalo office for the past 18 
years, was named manager of the 
plant which will operate under the 
direction of D. L. Grant, division pro- 
duction manager. 

Appointed senior accountant and 
cashier for the new unit is Lt. (j.g.) 
J. C. Gordon, who will soon be dis- 
charged from the navy. 
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FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLY 
REMAINS UNSETTLED 


—~<p>— 
Millfeeds and Proteins Still Difficult 
to Obtain—All Feeds Hold Firm 
at Ceilings 


The feedstuffs supply situation 
continues highly unsettled, despite 
concerted efforts of industry and 


government to work out a program 
of more equitable distribution of 
scarce ingredients, particularly pro- 
tein meals. 


So far there is consider- 
able variance in 
opinion among sep- 
arate segments of 
the feed industry 
as to what could 
be done to ease 
the situation, but indications are that 
voluntary measures on the part of 
oilseed processors and formula feed 
manufacturers are preferred to the 
reinstatement of government con- 
trols. Increasing movement of feed 
grains as a result of some boxcar re- 
lief has provided more new and old 
crop corn for feed manufacturers, 
but the inability of mills to secure 
other ingredients is curtailing the 
operations of many plants. Shortage 
of bags continues critical. Prices 
for all feedstuffs remain firm, with 
the USDA index standing at 166.1, 
as compared with 166.3 a year ago. 


Millfeed Offers Light 


At Kansas City production of 
millfeed was materially reduced. 
Mills operated at 80% of ca- 
pacity compared with 87% a week 
ago. Millfeed demand held to broad 
proportions. Lack of offerings was 
very pronounced, being limited main- 
ly to transactions along with ground 
wheat. 

Ground wheat trades of consider- 
able size were made in the South- 
west. Shipments of bran and shorts 
in carlots totaled 3,575 tons and in 
addition 930 tons moved out in mixed 
cars with flour, ground wheat and 
feed. This compares with 4,000 tons 
and 1,200 tons, respectively, a week 
ago. 

Feed demand in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area continued fairly good, 
but was not considered extraordi- 
narily heavy because mild weather 
this fall has held down feed needs. 
Supplies remain inadequate for trade 
needs, but are no less than they have 
been in recent weeks. Millfeeds con- 
tinue extremely hard to get. 

At Minneapolis everything in the 
by-product line remains tight and 
strong. Distribution of wheat feeds 
and oilseed meals still is greatly dis- 
torted, since there are no offerings 
in the usual trade channels and trade 
is largely on a barter and exchange 
basis. The holiday-shortened week, 
combined with limited cash wheat 
supplies and the still unsatisfactory 
car situation, decreased flour produc- 
tion at spring wheat milling centers, 
which lowered wheat feed output. 
Some applications are made on old 
contracts, but mixed car orders and 
truck pickups account for most of the 
deliveries. Ground grains are inac- 
tive. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,602 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 54,319 tons in the 
week previous and 55,595 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,298,893 
tons as compared with 1,216,284 tons 
in the corresponding period a yea! 
ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Price Tone Remains 
Decidedly Strong 


Heavy Export Demand Equaling Highest Predictions— 
Cash Offerings Practically Nil, as Growers Hold Back 


The tone of the wheat market re- 
mains decidedly firm. Old crop fu- 
tures remain at the full maximums, 
with trading practically at a stand- 
still. Occasional transactions were 
accomplished at the flat ceilings last 
weck, but only to effect shifting of 







speculative _ posi- 
Prices tions, and at no 
» Litle time was. there 
evidence of the 






Up market getting off 


the peg. New crop 
deliveries registered additional firm- 
ness and by the close of the week, 
the July position was within 3c of 
the ceiling. Cash wheat prices held 
to full maximums, plus all permis- 
sible mark-ups. Almost every week 
some new permissible mark-up pro- 
cedure is discovered by sellers and 
buyers are so anxious for supplies 
that they have no hesitation in fol- 
lowing. The latest development is 
for elevators to charge storage costs 
of 1/25e a day per bu for the period 
between contract time and date of 
shipment on “to arrive” contracts. 

Recent market news has contained 
nothing really new, but the factors 
which have influenced the strength in 
recent months continue very effec- 
tive. Foreign demand appears to be 
equaling the full volume considered 
likely in the most generous of predic- 
tions made around V-J Day. It seems 
certain to attain a volume not ex- 
perienced in 25 years. Indications 
that the foreign demand is expected 
to continue throughout 1946 are seen 
in the Department of Agriculture re- 
quest to American farmers to pro- 
duce as much grain and nearly as 
much of everything next year as they 
did during the record-breaking war 
years. 


Foreign Authorizations Heavy 


Authorizations have now _ been 
granted by the United States govern- 
ment for the purchase of over 20,- 
000,000 bus of wheat by foreign coun- 
tries during December, through pri- 
vate channels, if available. A good 
portion of this grain already has been 
booked. Meanwhile, cash offerings at 
all terminals and subterminals remain 
practically nil. Boxcars are increas- 
ing, but farmers show little inclina- 
tion to release actively until after the 
turn of the year brings them lower 
income tax rates. Reports of dry 
top soil are rather general over the 
southwestern winter wheat belt, with 


some deterioration evident, which 
adds an undertone of market 
Strength. Parity price of wheat as 


of Nov. 15, which had been expected 
CRM RL TO REALE ANATOLY AONE PSI 
A TEAL EE I 


MILLS CLAMOR FOR LIGHT 
HUTCHINSON OFFERS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Although re- 
ceipts of wheat in Hutchinson were 
nearly doubled compared with the 
Previous week, little grain was of- 
fered on a spot basis. Mills, confront- 
ed with heavy export bookings, 
were bidding ceiling and all mark- 
ups in vain for types of wheat usual- 
ly scorned. Elevators were unwill- 
ing to sell much except on a deferred 
basis, calculated to give them more 
Storage. The car shortage showed 


Signs of casing. The Missouri Pacific 

more cars and both the Sante 
Fe and Rock Island promised a great- 
€f number for this week. 


a 


to show some increase and thereby 
have a reflection in possible higher 
ceiling limits, came out unchanged 
at $1.55 bu. 

Closing prices of wheat futures as 
of Dec. 3 were: Chicago December 
and May $1.80%, ceiling; Kansas City 
$1.70%, ceiling; Minneapolis, $1.72%4, 
ceiling. Rye futures broke 6@10c 
bu with the announcement Nov. 30 
of the 1946 ceiling limit of $1.42 
basis Chicago. The close on Chicago 
December was $1.79% and Minne- 
apolis December ended at $1.74 bu. 


Winter Wheat Tight 


A slight pickup in wheat receipts 
was evident at Kansas City late last 
week, but volume was still far short 
of mill replacement needs. Most of 
the wheat purchasing done by mills 
to cover their flour sales involved 
wheat for future shipment with 
agreement to pay storage charges for 
two or three months. These indefi- 
nite bookings were unsatisfactory to 
millers, but afforded about the only 
type of buying available. CCC wheat 
loadings for export picked up a little, 
affording a slight improvement in 
chances for mills with low wheat 
stocks to obtain government grain in 
ratio, but the volume of these trans- 
actions was not great. Soft wheat 
of all types was extremely scarce at 
ceilings plus permissible mark-ups. 
As a result, there has been a sharp 
upswing in purchases of Pacific Coast 
wheat, f.o.b., at prices equivalent to 
6@8c over Kansas City ceilings. Hope 
for relief of the great wheat famine 
that prevails in the face of plentiful 
stocks is based on _ expectations 
of more boxcars and a changed selling 
attitude by producers after the turn 
of the year. By that time there is 
likely to be so many holes to fill that 
many weeks will be required to 
achieve any market looseness. 

Fort Worth reports no offerings 
of wheat available, with the market 
purely nominal at full ceilings, plus 
all permissible mark-ups and charges. 
Some wheat has been obtained by 
mills from the CCC, but the amount 
is negligible in comparison with the 
urgent demand. 


Demand Urgent for Springs 


Spring wheat demand at Minne- 
apolis continues urgent, with open 
market offerings limited by the ap- 
plication of most receipts on “to ar- 
rive” contracts. Movement to Duluth 
was good last week, practically all 
for eastern shipment via the lakes. 
The meager offerings at Minneapolis 
brought full ceilings and all permis- 
sible mark-ups. One car of No. 5 
dark northern spring, 52 lbs test 
weight, with 20% protein, brought 
the permissible ceiling of $1.95 and 
another with 19.5% protein went at 
$1.93. Country shippers were add- 
ing storage charges to ceiling prices 
in making “to arrive” offerings; that 
is, current ceilings plus storage of 
1/30c a day for the period between 
contract time and date of shipment. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis on Dec. 1: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs ...cesccecssees e $1.72 
1 DNS GP TBS .ccccvcsccccccccccess 1.71 
1 DNS 68 IDS .crvccccccccccscsseces 1.71 
me. A a Ae rere? Peer re - 1.70% 
3S DNG G6 IDB 2c ccccccccccsvecvces - 1.69% 
S DN@ 66 IDS ccwcccesccccvevceses 1.69% 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% protein or higher........ ceiling price 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








Previous Dec. 2 Dec. 4, Dec. 5, 
Dec. 1, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
EE, 06 el Reh bas OOS FER *937,188 814,454 858,610 792,675 695,643 
oe Se ei one ee eee 1,300,658 1,182,836 1,211,051 1,295,385 1,186,907 
TSS ee eee 552,895 493,929 504,418 501,926 367,012 
Central and Southeast ........ *588,398 541,608 588,059 597,998 442,954 
North Pacific Coast: .........:. 313,317 315,237 336,472 358,528 251,190 
PP, BERL so wah caret orden s 3,692,456 3,348,064 3,498,610 3,546,512 2,943,706 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity -——_—_—_—__ 


Crop year flour production 
o——July 1 to————7 





Dec. 4, Dec. 5, Dec. 1, Dec. 2, 

1943 1942 1945 1944 
78 66 19,192,358 17,223,396 
93 85 28,297,008 25,897,042 
86 63 11,706,383 10,784,364 
77 64 12,934,009 12,232,323 
87 76 7,640,185 7,877,102 
86 73 79,769,943 74,014,227 





~ 
Dec. 1, Previous Dec. 2, 
1945 week 1944 
Northwest ....... 95 82 88 
Southwest ....... 96 87 87 
a , MET ETE 92 82 87 
Central and Ss. E. 74 68 73 
No. Pacific Coast 87 88 82 
TOR sacs 90 82 85 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 814,380 780,388 96 
Previous week .. 814,380 763,493 94 
BOR? GEO bck co. 814,380 741,545 91 
Two years ago.. 814,380 788,131 97 
PIVO-FORE GVGPETO 60s ccciccccccens 81 
pe Pree ee eee 72 
Kansas City 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 352,800 331,554 94 
Previous week .. 352,800 281,798 80 
SOOP OBO ocvcccs 352,800 286,113 81 
Two years ago.. 352,800 307,242 87 
BIVO=VORF GVGTAMS cccccwsscccccess 79 
SO PORE DVETEES 065 ssctdsctcssces 71 
Wichita 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 111,132 113,165 102 
Previous week .. 111,132 73,327 66 
SOG? G80 bascans 111,132 91,824 83 
Two years ago.. 111,132 105,719 95 
Salina 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 80,556 75,551 94 
Previous week .. 80,556 64,218 80 
P46 ge. eee 109,956 91,569 83 
Two years ago.. 109,956 94,293 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 225,720 182,018 81 
Previous week .. 225,720 170,022 75 
FORE BOD qo. cess 269,100 198,395 74 
Two years ago.. 269,100 214,569 80 
Five-year average .......-.+seeeee 71 
TOM-VOAF AVETABS 2.000 cccscsccsees 66 

Portland District 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 134,200 131,299 98 
Previous week .. 134,200 145,215 108 
Year @@0 .....+. 143,200 138,077 96 
Two years ago ..143,200 143,659 100 
Five-year Average ....+-eeereeeeee 82 
Ten-year AVETABE ....... ee eeecccee 75 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 667,800 596,047 89 
Previous week .. 667,800 523,135 78 
POOF OBO wccs. e's 660,498 536,387 81 
Two years ago .. 693,546 467,190 67 
DEVO-FORE BVGPEGO ooicccccciscscce 63 
TOU<FORP AVOTABS oo oc kiicsiccccsces 55 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 321,360 341,141 106 
Previous week .. 321,360 291,319 91 
) | are 318,120 322,223 101 
Two years ago.. 319,284 325,485 102 
DUVO=FORE BVGTEES. ob cc ceccedesare 77 
SUPER QUOTED cc ccsccescsccsace 64 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output’ tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 794,106 588,398 74 
Previous week .. 794,106 541,608 68 
VORP OBO .cicccs 795,240 588,059 73 
Two years ago.. 774,397 597,998 77 
BEVOFORT GVOTERE pciceccccicsevrs 68 
DOPE BVOPRI 55 0ks 6c sci vdiccca 65 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .. 600,600 552,895 92 
Previous week .. 600,600 493,929 82 
SORP BBG cscs cis 577,416 504,418 87 
Two years ago.. 577,416 501,926 86 
PIVO-VOOF GVGTEBS Ges ccciceecoteus 77 
TOUAVORE GVOPRRS 66cc kinds caiaverve 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota, and Montana, - 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Nerthwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -——Buffalo— -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production todate production to date production to date 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1.. 31,055 678,656 18,969 385,856 10,578 234,381 60,602 1,298,893 
Previous week . 28,367 16,502 9,450 54,319 
Two weeks ago 29,605 18,814 10,121 58,540 

TT Seer a 29,059 646,291 16,885 355,048 9,651 214,945 55,595 1,216,284 

BOGS cece cntsecs 31,075 690,551 15,929 325,784 9,603 205,791 56,607 1,222,126 

| ere ee 28,327 600,647 13,502 300,615 7,022 174,022 48,851 1,075,284 

BOSD wpe vcvvwces 24,634 560,639 11,341 285,346 7,135 167,998 43,110 1,013,983 

Five-yr. average 28,830 635,357 15,325 330,529 8,798 199,427 52,953 1,165,313 





In the Pacific Northwest, all grades 
and types of wheat are selling at the 
ceiling. New bookings are confirmed 
to the’ Atlantic Coast for January 
shipment. Exports are going for- 
ward heavily. Feed manufacturers 
are buying in large quantities due to 
the lack of corn, oats and barley. 
Growers are holding back on their 
sales, due to income taxes, and move- 
ment out of first hands is very slow. 
Buyers are able to take over wheat 
with payment to farmers promised 
in January. Export movement prom- 


ises to continue heavy for months to 
come. Mills are taking everything 
that is offered at ceiling prices. 
Middle western buyers are in the 
market for December shipment, but 
this is hard to guarantee, due to 
lack of grain cars. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HUBER BAKING CO. BURNS 
Newark, Ohio.—Fire hit the Huber 
Baking Co. here,,recently, and com- 
pletely ruined the rear part of the 
building where all their equipment 
was stored. 
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DRY SOIL REPORTS BLIGHT 


- 


NEW WINTER WHEAT VIEW 


Lack of General Rains, Wind and Over-Grazing Result 
in Deterioration Over Much of Southwest— 
May Enter Winter Unhealthy 


Reports on the condition of the 
new winter wheat crop in the South- 
west are unanimous in mentioning 
dry top soil and indicate some deter- 
ioration in many areas as a result 
of wind and overgrazing. Some late 
planted fields have not yet germinat- 
ed, due to lack of moisture, and the 
luxurious growth of some of the early 
seeded acreage now is handicapped 
by insufficient moisture to maintain 
such growth. As yet, no alarm is 
felt, but observers point out that un- 
less general rains occur soon, the 
crop will enter the winter in a weak- 
ened condition. 

In Nebraska, winter wheat and rye 
have been needing moisture for some 
-time. Much of the wheat in eastern 
Nebraska was sown one to three 
weeks late and lack of rain has re- 
tarded growth. Seed beds are not 
firm and moisture is needed badly 
before the ground freezes. A loose, 
dry seed bed is conducive to winter 
killing, agricultural officials state. 
Late seeded wheat plants are not so 
strong and vigorous as they were a 
year ago. November rainfall a year 
ago was twice the normal in marked 
contrast to November to date this 
year, which has been practically nil. 
Furthermore, there has been very lit- 


— 


tle moisture since the last week in 
September. 


Kansas Showing Effects 

Kansas wheat is beginning to show 
the effects of dry top soil over the 
western half of the state. Many con- 
tinuously cropped and volunteer fields 
are at a standstill, although wheat on 
summer fallow has made favorable 
development. Soil moisture condi- 
tions are more favorable in the east- 
ern half of the state, although top 
soil is becoming dry over much of 
the area. 

In Oklahoma, early planted wheat 
and oats are mostly up to good stands 
and late seeded crops are showing 
fair to good germination. Continued 
dry weather is causing a critical sit- 
uation in the extreme southwestern 
counties, where some fields are not 
yet planted due to dry soil. Some 
late planted crops have failed to ger- 
minate and early planted fields are 
showing the effects of continued dry 
weather. Surface moisture is urgent- 
ly needed throughout the northwest- 
ern section. Wheat pastures are fair 
in the eastern section of the wheat 
area, but generally poor in other sec- 
tions. Prospects for winter pastures 
are below normal. 





CED Sees Problems in Farm 
Labor Supply and Price Policy 


Chicago, Ill—The research com- 
mittee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has made public 
a policy statement focusing on three 
problems facing postwar agriculture. 

In a statement issued by Chester 
C. Davis, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee and president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, the prob- 
lems are given as the oversupply of 
manpower that has backed up on 
farms as a result of low industrial 
activity, the instability of farm in- 
come and the inadequacy of farm 
product -price policy. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the vast 
demands of war had _ temporarily 
solved some farm problems, but that 
they may return in aggravated form 
when the demands of rehabilitation 
have been met. 

Farm product prices doubled dur- 
ing the war over the low 1939 level 
and production went up one fourth. 
Yet, during the same period, against 
this tide of rising prices, farm popu- 
lation dropped from 30,000,000 to 
25,000,000 people. This helped to cor- 
rect problems that had stemmed from 
the prewar oversupply of manpower 
on farms, the report said: 

The war also hastened the progress 
of agricultural technology. Thus, as 
postwar demand for farm products 
recedes from wartime levels, still less 
farm manpower will be required to 
produce the food, feed and fiber 
needed. The committee spoke against 
“back-to-the-40-acres” suggestions for 
taking care of veterans and unem- 
ployed war workers. It also warned 
against the currefit boom in land 
prices. 

Since the manpower. surplus on 
farms and the instability of farm 


earnings are tied directly to indus- 
trial activity, the CED committee 
favors the expansion of nonagricul- 
tural employment. This would serve 
the dual purpose of absorbing the 
underutilized farm labor and provide 
additional goods for a rising standard 
of living. 

Even with prosperous conditions in 
the economy, the committee reported 
a continuing need in agriculture for 
the co-operative machinery provided 
by government. Few of the ad- 





justments called for in the farm sec- 
tor can be effected by the individual 
farmer. 

In the area of price policy, the 
committee said parity should be re- 
defined in the light of current agri- 
cultural conditions. These’ three 
types of government payments may 
be needed in the immediate future, 
but the committee warns against 
their continuation to preserve arti- 
ficial or uneconomic farm conditions. 

1. Transition payments “to dis- 
charge the government’s commit- 
ment to support farm prices for two 
years after the war.” This should 
be done “in such a way as not to 
be detrimental to agricultural pro- 
duction or to trade, and without 


‘ concealing necessary or desirable 


farm production changes.” 

2. Adjustment payments as an aid 
to farmers in depressed sectors of 
agriculture, such as the cotton South, 
in transferring to other farm prod- 


ucts or to nonfarm occupations. The, 


payments would be tied to specific 
performance and geared to achiev- 
ing a better balanced economy in 
the areas affected. 

3. Compensatory payments, to 
counteract the adverse effects of 
acute industrial depressions upon the 
income from farming. Wherever pay- 
ments are used, the committee said 
care needs to be exercised that they 
do not distort either the production 
or trade in farm products. 

Among other aids, contributory 
crop insurance, by which year-to- 
year production risks are leveled off, 
is cited as of particular value to the 
plains states farmers. Grain stor- 
age from above-average to below- 
average crop years can contribute 
to stability of livestock production, 
though the committee recognized a 
danger of abuse of storage to hold 
prices high. The report urges an 
expanding nationwide soil conserva- 
tion program. 

To aid in channeling excess farm 
manpower into nonagricultural em- 
ployment, the committee listed a 
need for more information about job 
prospects and greater mobility of 
farm labor. The CED statement 
suggests broader vocational training 
plus special types of rural employ- 
ment services. It also suggests 
greater mobility of capital in a de- 
centralizing movement: of industry 
into areas of farm labor surplus. 
This would amount to a combination 
of moving farm workers to jobs and 





HARVEST SCENE—In this photograph taken at a farm on Lord Beau- 
champ’s estate in Worcestershire, Eng., taken during the harvest sea- 
son, the barns in the rickyard are already full to overflowing. The wheat 
awaiting threshing is stacked in the _open air since there is no place to 


store it. 
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of bringing new jobs to the rural 
workers. 

The report examines the prospects 
of improving the diet of low income 
families and of increasing exports of 
farm products; neither is listed as a 
major factor in solving basic farm 
problems. Instead, expansion of non- 
agricultural employment and greater 
stability in the general price leve] 
are cited as fundamental solutions, 

The statement said, “The prere. 
quisite to high agricultural income js 
an expanding economy. With high 
levels of productive employment, an 
increased use of livestock products, 
which is in accordance with sound 
nutrition and the tastes of people, can 
become an effective means of utiliz- 
ing agricultural resources. 

The CED report concluded, “The 
farm is the seedbed of our population 
increase. It is the most important 
source of new blood for the cities 
whose population does not otherwise 
sustain itself. Standards of economic 
well-being, nutrition, health and edu- 
cation in rural areas, therefore, are 
of prime national concern. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NEW WHEAT OFF TO GOOD 
START, CARGILL REPORTS 


The new winter wheat crop gen- 
erally is off to a promising start in 
most areas, Cargill, Inc., reports, add- 
ing that acreage is expected to show 
little change, with an increase in the 
Southwest being offset to some ex- 
tent by decreases in other areas, 
particularly in some of the eastern 
soft winter wheat states. Subsoil 
moisture is mostly good, but reports 
of dry topsoil have been coming in 
from parts of Kansas, Texas, Ne- 
braska and the far Northwest. 

It is still too early, of course, 
Cargill, Inc., says, to have any defi- 
nite ideas on the final outcome of the 
1946 winter wheat crop. Good stands 
on a large acreage hold great hope 
for a big crop. On the other hand, 
some of the late planted fields, and 
areas where growth has been retard- 
ed by the dry topsoil conditions 
might be severely set back by a win- 
ter of adverse weather. 

In speaking of the world wheat 
situation, Cargill, Inc.; says: ‘“Warn- 
ings have been heard of the surplus 
era that is about to return, but prices 
are pressing against ceilings. Farm- 
ers are told they must reduce pro- 
duction or face more control and reg- 
imentation, but foreign lands are 
clamoring for.our produce. One of 
the best ways to foster a lasting 
peace is through production and 
trade—the theory and practice of 
plenty., The theory of scarcity has 
been tried and discredited many 
times. during the history of mankind, 
and recent experiences are stil! close 
enough at hand to guide us along 
the wise and proper course.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CORN STILL HIGH PRICED 
AND SCARCE IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although heav- 
ier marketings and lower prices 0 
hogs, as well as some enlargement 
in corn receipts, provide an easier 
tone in the news background, corn 
prices continue strong and supplies 
are almost as difficult to obtain 48 
before. Heavier receipts have beet 
largely applied on old contracts, 4 
goodly portion going to wet process 
ors who now are in a better position 
than for several weeks. The f 
industry, however, still is short of 
corn and there is a steady accumu: 
lation of fresh orders far in excess 
of new supplies. 
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Shift in British Ideas Toward 


Flour Has Empire Wondering 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 


London Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng.—There are signs that 
Britain’s generosity in sending large 
quantities of flour to feed the hun- 
gry peoples of Europe may have seri- 
ously reduced her own supplies and 
reserves of home-milled and imported 
flour. 

One of these signs is the news that 
in Scotland the percentage of im- 
ported flour allocated to the import- 
ers for distribution among the bread 
bakers has been reduced from 25% 
to 10%. This means that the amount 
of imported flour available for dis- 
tribution in Scotland is now at the 
same ratio as in England and Wales, 
namely one bag of imported to nine 
of national home-milled. 

Secondly, the Ministry of Food is 
apparently desirous of importing flour 
from the United States. To the 
astonishment of the flour importers 
they were instructed on Nov. 21 to 
secure offers from their American 
mill connections of hard winter wheat 
flour of 70 to 72% extraction, with 
payment in dollar currency. 

This immediately aroused consid- 
erable conjecture on the part of the 
flour importing community and no 
little flutter, for the majority of the 
importers have done no business with 
American mills since 1932, when the 
tariff war started and American flour 
was shut out of the United Kingdom 


by a 10% import duty. A little 
American soft wheat flour has 
trickled into Scotland, but other- 


wise no business has been possible 
in American flour in any of the 
United Kingdom markets. No doubt 
American millers have had their 
share of surprise on receiving the 
bombardment of requests for offers 
of their high grade flours. 

The reasons for this new move on 
the part of the Ministry of Food 
have not been disclosed, but putting 
two and two together it looks as 
if Mr. Attlee has had something to 
do with it, as it has happened so 
soon after his return from Wash- 
ington and his conference there with 
President Truman and other United 
States officials. 

There are surmises that he may 
have promised free admission of 
American goods to this country on 
advice from his financial advisors, in 
order to facilitate the negotiation 
of the loan of $2,300,000,000 (£875,- 
000,000). This loan has been hang- 
ing fire and one possible reason ad- 
vanced is that the American gov- 
ernment is calling for open markets 
as a condition, or one of the condi- 
tions, of the loan. If this is so, it 
will mean the end of preferential 
tariffs with the British Dominions, 
and Canada, in particular, will be 
affected. For years, it is claimed, 
She has had the advantage of being 
the chief supplier of flour to the 
United Kingdom, the competitive dif- 
ference between Canadian and Amer- 
lean flour in the United Kingdom 
market, owing to the duty on the 
latter, being approximately 5s 0d@ 
6s 0d per sack of 280 lbs. 

Another surprising feature in con- 
hection with the pending purchases 
of United States flour, is that it is 
to be of 70 to 72% extraction. This 
Is taken to indicate that there may 
be an alteration pending in the ex- 
traction of national home-milled 
flour, at present 80%. That this 


would be very beneficial to the coun- 
try, as a whole, is fully recognized 
in trade circles, especially as re- 
gards feedingstuffs, and it may be 
that the authorities are also begin- 
ning to realize that more offal must 
be made available to make up the 
feed deficiencies. 

The new developments are very 
interesting and the prospect of the 
revival of business with American 
mills much appreciated. Meantime 
the sudden change of front by the 
Ministry of Food in buying from 
American mills will continue to be 
the great query until an explanation 
is forthcoming. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C. — The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through Nov. 17, 
1945, had completed 29,647 loans on 
47,491,807 bus of 1945 wheat in the 
amount of $64,161,120.94. The aver- 
age amount advanced was $1.351 bu, 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of produc- 
tion to warehouse locations. On the 
same date last year 120,829 loans 
had been completed on 155,985,427 
bus. 

Loans by states follow: 














States in which Farm Warehouse 

loans originated stored stored 

(bus) (bus) 

California ........ 176,608 34,042 
CE: Ark e ceases 561,806 1,018,727 
DIOIBWETS. civcsevce rer 133,384 
ec 577,301 2,880,213 
pC ree es ba ee 9,025 
Indiana .......... 4,684 1,613 
PD 6 6.64620 ba eee 393 31,235 
) "FET 3,151,058 3,372,741 
TROUTRGES cicccsce $606 12,805 
Maryland ....6.+0% or 185,844 
Michigan ......... 64,224 80,813 
Minnesota ........ 186,726 352,174 
i eee 1,838 22,812 
Montana ........-. 978,567 722,740 
Nebraska ........ 1,847,851 1,919,229 
New Jersey ..... 626% 8,959 
New Mexico .. 15,777 32,970 
New York arene 1,986 
North Carolina 535 e966 
North Dakota 2,320,219 2,500,352 
ORO scccivscscces 31,600 332,632 
Oklahoma .......-. 231,423 1,899,650 
CEE. te tne cee es 891,738 5,126,642 
Pennsylvania ..... 28 50,036 
South Dakota 2,389,006 739,644 
Tennessee ........ eos 70,109 
5” Re ee ee ee 201,76 1,483,543 
Li, See errrerr en: 152,521 101,991 
VEPRIMID ciciccccse e868 22,763 
Washington ...... 850,989 9,371,935 
Wyoming ........ 300,568 33,719 

MOR So Kh bib ase 14,937,479 32,554,328 
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OPA SUES TO RESTRAIN 
SUGAR RATION VIOLATORS 


Chicago, Ill.—The metropolitan 
area Office of Price Administration 
filed suit for injunction in federal 
court here Nov. 26 to restrain the 
Sugar Supply Corp. from selling or 
delivering sugar without receiving 
ration evidence. The firm sold large 
quantities of sugar on ration cur- 
rency credits, according to OPA. 

In a complaint filed before Chief 
Hearing Commissioner Kenneth Lem- 
mer, the OPA asked a _ suspension 
from dealing in sugar against Hol- 
leb & Co., a wholesale corporation, 
charged with delivering sugar to cus- 
tomers without receiving appropriate 
ration currency in exchange. 

The OPA reported this is the sec- 
ond such .action taken against the 
Holleb Co. In December, 1944, the 
firm was suspended from dealing in 
sugar for 60 days, five days of them 
active suspension and the balance on 
probation. 

The OPA also asked suspension 
against 14 other firms charged with 
one or more of the following viola- 
tions: shortage in sugar ration in- 
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ventories; failure to keep proper rec- 
ords; sale or acceptance of sugar 
without the transfer of ration cur- 
rency; larger sugar inventory than 
permitted; delivering sugar without 
authorization of the OPA; the use 
of counterfeit sugar ration coupons, 
and improperly acquiring sugar ra- 
tion stamps. 

Ferruccio Giovannini of the Gio- 
vannini Baking Co. was included in 
the list of 14 firms. 
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DR. ERIC KNEEN TO JOIN 
KANSAS COLLEGE FACULTY 


Manhattan, Kansas.—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Eric Kneen to a profes- 
sorship in the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, was 
annnounced here Nov. 21 by Dr. John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Kneen will assume his 
new post Jan. 2, 1946. 

He is at present associate agricul- 
tural chemist at the University of 
Nebraska. He is a graduate of the 











Dr. Eric Kneen 


University of Alberta and obtained 
his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Minnesota. Dr. Kneen has had 
extensive experience in agricultural 
chemistry, particularly in the fields 
of plant pathology, malting and 
enzyme chemistry, and has made 
many contributions to the literature 
in the field of cereal chemistry. 

Dr. Kneen is a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and is chairman of the malt 
evaluation committee of that organi- 
zation. He was recently honored by 
receiving the 1945 Chemurgic Award 
from the Omaha, Neb., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

His work in the department of 
milling industry will be to assist with 
the teaching program and to conduct 
research in cereal chemistry. 
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NOR-VELL SIEVE MOVES 
TO ENLARGED QUARTERS 


Kansas City, Mo—The Nor-Vell 
Sieve Co., Kansas City, is moving its 
office and plant to new quarters at 
4209-15 Michigan Ave., Kansas City, 
effective Dec. 1. The firm’s new lo- 
cation will provide 10,000 sq ft of 
space, much more than at the for- 
mer location. The move will permit 
substantial enlargement of manu- 
facturing facilities and improved 
service to the milling trade, W. E. 
Norvell, president of the company, 
said. 





32 Countries Get 
4,862,650 Sacks 
of U. $. Flour 


Washington, D. C.—A summary of 
sales of flour made under the 1945- 
46 wheat flour export program from 
May 1, 1945, through Oct. 31, 1945, 
shows a total of 4,862,650 sacks of 
100 Ibs each, according to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

Of the total, over half, or 2,504,585 
sacks, went to Cuba, which includes 
sales under the special Cuban sub- 
sidy program. Brazil received 666,- © 
681 sacks, Jamaica 305,382, Bolivia 
215,960, Ecuador 179,133, and Colom- 
bia 104,983 in the list of countries 
securing 100,000 sacks or more. 

The list of destinations includes 
32 countries or their possessions. De- 
tails for all shipments are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


SUBSIDIZED EXPORT FLOUR SALES 
May 1, 1945, Through Oct. 31, 1945 


Quantity 
Country (ewt) 
ee he | RIES TOE ee 550.00 
og. a Pe ee ere) core 215,960.00 
ME. BEN Si s6 babe ee so 6d 6N.0 008 666,681.30 
BOreCreet BEOMGUTER 6c ciceccctes 17,160.00 
CE GUND ooo so 6 0 0:0 be 0s 94,564.27 
Cg A EE Le ee ee ee 104,983.94 
SPL MNOUE. aie-6'¥.0-0% 10 90 00 0 sie Si¥8 70,588.40 
ME uhb:0.6:6-0.6 5) ¥.016:0:6 0 .6:8'0.4.9-0.0:5-5% 2,504,585.38 
Dominican Republic ........... 7,649.00 
REE A sree eee ae 179,133.50 
oO Cee a 15,071.50 
SEED. ANG bs aE 0ceaeecewee 86,990.20 
SE Wir os 5000 66-006 s badewseees 88,319.29 
ES Nise Vb 06 60 6 6 6.60600 o« 40,811.80 
LT ERUPT ere erTeT er 280.00 
Cre eres ae eee 305,382.00 
SOT Tee se See eee ee 66,400.00 
RS ea ae vee eee 37,443.62 
Netherlands East Indies ...... 20,000.00 
Netherlands West Indies ...... 12,691.94 
ok ee ee 11,301,65 
NEED. 5 9.5.0 8:0'5.5.6.0:6.2:0: 0010-6 6.80'9 26,932.81 
EE hs 0 5.4:860:490:040-08.9 080 25,727.45 
EE eee re ee 62,500.00 
EE 6.0.9: 6:0 0-4.6.9 6:4.0.0.06,66-2.000% 12,064.00 
EY Sek0%b.b-6.0- 8-606 6.058 058 BOOS 39,788.00 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier... 50,893.98 
Surinam and Dutch Guiana .. 13,136.50 
oo eee tee oe 10,000.00 
CES ibibid Wo. 0%. 0:69 4'9-6.0:64 ane 50% 1,592.00 
bo | RCE ECR Ce OE EO eae 67,356.82 
oS ree ee 6,111.60 
v) PETES ETS ORTE EL Cee 4,862,650.95 
*Includes sales under Special Cuban 
Program, 
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JAPANESE FLOUR MILLING 
PRODUCTION REDUCED 60% 


Preliminary government surveys of 
Japan’s food industry establishments 
indicate that production of flour has 
been reduced 60%. The large flour 
mills, among them the Nisshin, Nitto, 
Matsuda and Showa mills, were seri- 
ously damaged in air raids. Mills 
in the more or less mountainous in- 
terior escaped damage in the main, 
but these are small establishments 
and their combined capacity is less 
than that of one of the larger port 
mills. 

Local wheat supplies are inade- 
quate, and Manchurian sources are 
now largely inaccessible. Australian 
wheat is being sought and mill own- 
ers hope for enough replacement 
equipment to keep production some- 
where near domestic needs. Japan 
is not a large consumer of wheat 
products but in prewar years per 
capita consumption was increasing 
and had reached about 20 Ibs an- 
nually, 

Japan’s total daily wheat flour 
milling capacity was estimated by 
the Japanese National Millers Asso- 
ciation in 1941 at 67,563 bbls. Japan- 
ese capital has been extensively em- 
ployed in development of Manchuria’s 
milling establishment. 
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Baxers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vztamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD couany 


BAKERY FLOURS 













GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


BAKERS 
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An yf ! Dedeer the sheaf and the loaf into the church our 
where the offerings were presented Ameri 
N 1936, along with a group travel- “When Young Bill Fetchit got home from the war a day at the altar. tn reli 
ing with the late President Roose- or so ago,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Sas _ 
velt, Representative Brook Hays of Stil, tien? TA meneeed to S tien -e 
Arkansas, attended the Arkansas . 8 — a Baking Business a 
centennial celebration. In discussing away from Mis’ Fetchit for a few deriv 
tax measures, the president com- io minutes an’ had a chance N 1900 only 5% of the bread con- ing. 
—— eo difficulty nT, te si SSS ‘so ek ‘Mien ale bi al sumed in the United States was veal 
ing and explaining complicated tax n/p ’ baked outside the home. Today ap- sorel 
matters. Mr. Hays told the follow- j lowed he’d ao ips that proximately 85% of it comes from build 
ing incident to prove the president’s his soldierin’ was laid modern American bakeries. The bak- raiset 
point. ; : . aside, Bill said, ‘Well, ing industry has done a real job of main 
Mong 0 Oe, ag Mg meeting I — Dad, seems like I’d best selling itself to the American public re 
what looked lke an appreciative . through quality, service, ,convenience ie: 
audience and thought I was mak- mind _that patch where and price. F enced 
ing progress in putting over my pro- the wind took them shin- The country’s 30,000 bakeries em- _ 
gram for tax reform. Suddenly, a gles off the lean-to, an’ then I bet- ploy over 250,000 people and have an sal 
blacksmith, leaning against a big ter rid up them piles of wheat bags in annual payroll of more than a quar- in th 
tree that shaded his shop, took ad- ter of a billion dollars — highes lv 1 
f the storehouse, an’ after that I allow Zé " ighest y= 
vantage of a momentary pause. a 9 among all food industries. In value to bri 
“‘That talk about taxes is all there ll likely be a lot of fetchin’ an’ carryin I can of protacts usell yourly (an eatimated ocolll 
right, I reckon,’ he said, ‘but what take care of jes’ like I done before.’ “That’s fine, two billion dollars) American bak- find t 
a poe re anew te new do you stand Bill,’ I says when my chin got through shakin’ a mite, ‘an’ eries are second only to wholesale al 
ion? bck ’ . meat packing in the food industr Ge 
“Well, how did you handle that jes’ how I figgered you'd look at it even ef some of the boys par Pp g ood industry I 
one?’ asked Mr. Roosevelt. seem to feel like they’d ought to be romancin’ around some See : to tr 
“Mr. President,” Mr. Hays replied before they take aholt on anything’.” Soe Sears wie OSs Tee eee cer- chang 
‘ ° , ° , y 8: tain standards of excellence. The The s 
my answer was probably best sum- public has come to realize these by th 
ed by Res a ¢ rap send the standards have been of benefit to month 
agony Md Age nes Pn ka nen, them. “Clean as a modern bakery” soul 0 
Oe ee eee Ow ay vo, icemen’s snack bar, his buddies help- _/egpeaead has become a common figure of in the 
steps as well as he side-steps, I'll bet ; : ; : : : of the 
he’ ies ot tie tittle tock ing out with finances and cleaning speech simply because bakeries are olitic 
yA ps ” = _ up dirty dishes, pans, etc. Like the HE church of St. James, Selham, Clean and people recognize it. Sani- tpn 
: firemen, the GI’s rate his cookies on Sussex, in southern England, was ‘tary methods of preparing and wrap- entists 
a par with the kind mother used to built by th ping bakery goods have been a de- strivin 
“ y the Saxons. Into that church s : : 
As a rain-maker, nothing so far make, and have crowned him the oni tus dheweian Ok ante. @ _ velopment of the industry itself and formit. 
has been invented to beat George Middle West’s male cookie baking out over the coun- its growth is evidence of public ac- rumbli 
Ade’s recipe: “Get all the farmers champion. try, in August, a sheaf of wheat, the ceptance. Congre 
to shine their shoes.” first cut from the communal field of To have come so far in 45 years late al 
The “seeds” in fi wheat, was carried and a loaf of has been due to the caliber of men — 
tte fee, that eae jormed by bread made from the freshly ground in the industry and not force of cir- resist 
Coohie Champ 7 oe a an ee oe =n, cumstances. The public has changed struge! 
pet por R the P = an ng These were offered to God in grati- its habit because the baker offered of ‘ca 
TRANGERS getting a whiff of air %° a rg ca : — : 4 — tude for the first fruits of the har- more than could be found in the ciple t 
as they pass central station No. pe Bn o road e container for vest at a service known as “halaf- family kitchen. The baker used scien- econon 
1 of the Freeport, Ill., fire depart- aS Se Sree moesse” or loaf mass and later as_ tific methods to achieve uniformity This i 
ment, often mistake the structure for Lammas. In Saxon times, Lammas- of quality—there was little science uation of 
a cookie plant. And for good reason. tide heralded the opening of the in the kitchen. He made it con- ae 
There’s always an aroma of freshly Mathematical Protlem wheat sowing season on land that venient to buy bread, he made the = am 
baked cookies in the air, emanating . : had been lying fallow and had been bread attractive to the eye through loans to 
from the firehouse kitchen, with fire- D ULUTH, Minn., and Superior, plowed three times. Sowing was the use of brightly printed and sani- Concern | 
man Frank Lawver doing the bak- Wis., twin cities at the head of ysually completed by the end of Oc- tary wrappings.—Wax Kazette. Especially 
ing. the Great Lakes shipping centers, tober. As the centuries went by this tion that 
Between fire runs he bakes 50 poe 4 o on ag a 55," service was gradually forgotten and United N 
doz cookies a week and turns them , us of wheat a year Irom the custom died away. ai 
over to the town’s servicemen’s snack 1933 to 1944 inclusive. Recently, however, the Rev. D. The Farmer Cats ? ‘a 
bar as the firehouse’s contribution Not a little of this pool was hauled L,. Couper, Resident Chaplain to the a Loaf _— = 
to the cause. a good 1,000 miles by rail before it Bishop of Chichester, gave an address force of 
Ever since he was a boy Mr. began its water journey. Much of jin a field near the church of St. Was snow on winter wheatfield organizat 
Lawver has hung around kitchens the product went overseas, but the James, to a congregation of 400 whiter exists it ¢ 
and bakeries in the neighborhood. biggest share of it was stored in the composed largely of members of the Than this pearly crumb? trary Am 
When he joined the fire department United States for equal distribution Young Farmers’ Clubs of Sussex and This tawny, glowing crust is tions orgé 
three years ago he occasionally about the nation. the Women’s Land Army. A sheaf brighter and will i 
whipped up a batch of cookies for the To compute the man-hours in farm- of wheat was cut with a scythe and Than the grain. He hums In our 
fire-eaters. They went for them in ing, shipping, milling and disposal of this with a loaf of bread was car- A hymn of thanks. From soil of pu lic 
a big way, boasted of his cookie bak- the staple commodity would be a_ ried to the old Saxon porch of the He draws the strength for toil, rent lal | 
ing ability, and the first thing task equal to the famed Einstein church where they were received by Through wheat, the flour, and > 
Lawver knew he was turning out Theory of Relativity. Your guess is the vicar. The congregation then the loaf. affected Pp 
cookies by the dozens for the serv- as good as anyone’s. followed the vicar and the bearers of Frew Norston. eign rehal 
militant ; 
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AMERICA’S RELUCTANCE 
HE London Times, commenting recently upon 
i labor disturbances and their effect upon 
American public opinion regarding financial help 
to rehabilitate the economy of our Allies in the 
war, said: 

“For British observers these developments 
derive a heightened interest from their tim- 
ing. There are obvious dangers in America’s 
preoccupation with domestic difficulties at the 
very hour when her fullest co-operation is 
sorely needed for the resettlement and re- 
building of the world. Issues such as those 
raised by Lord Keynes’s mission, by the stand 
maintained by Mr. Molotov at the Foreign 

Secretaries’ meetings in London, and by the 

future control of atomic energy are all influ- 

enced by the internal troubles now harassing 
he American public. The most immediate 
effect is likely to be felt by the British eco- 
nomic mission. Recent polls of public opinion 
in the United States have shown a startling- 
ly large majority opposed to a loan to Britain 
to bridge the transition period. In a time of 
economic disturbance, when many families 
find their incomes sharply curtailed, appeals 
to antiforeign prejudice inevitably make head- 

way. . 

wrt is necessary on this side of the Atlantic 

to try to understand the meaning of the 
changes in the mood of the United States. 
The stimulus of wartime production, followed 
by the disillusioning experiences of the first 
months of peace, has created a ferment.in the 
soul of America. There is a marked tendency 
in the popular mind to revert to the attitudes 
of the pioneer in national and international 
politics at a time when the most experienced 
leaders of the nation, in all walks of life, sci- 
entists and teachers as well as statesmen, are 
striving to bring national policy into con- 
formity with the needs of a new age. Ominous 
rumblings can already be heard of a storm in 
Congress over loans of any sort to America’s 
late allies. The forces of isolation that were 
routed in the fight over joining the United 
Nations organization are now regrouping to 
resist economic participation. In this new 
struggle they will be helped by the reluctance 
of the average American to accept the prin- 
ciple that in this modern world politics and 
economics are indivisible.” 

This is a sane and temperate view of the sit- 
uation of today save in the one statement that 
our attitude toward making large restoration 
loans to Allied nations is primarily influenced by 
concern over our own widespread labor unrest. 
Especially is it not true that “the forces of isola- 
tion that were routed in the fight over joining the 
United Nations organization are now regrouping 
to resist economic participation.” 

In the first place there was no worthwhile 
“force of isolation” opposed to the United Nations 
organization, and obviously where no such force 
exists it cannot be “regrouped.” Quite to the con- 
trary America took leadership in the United Na- 
tions organization and remains by its own wish 
and will in that position today. 

In our observation, supported by reliable polls 
of public opinion, it is equally true that the cur- 
rent labor unrest in this country has not greatly 
affected public opinion in the matter of huge for- 
eign rehabilitation loans, save to the extent that 
militant and frequently unreasoning labor de- 
mands in this country and public. resentment of 
them has undoubtedly caused a steadily declining 
enthusiasm for the making of loans in billions to 
Britian’s labor government with its openly de- 
clared all-out attack upon the free enterprise 
economy which has made America great and to 
which it continues to pin its faith. 

_ Because of this, and because of this alone, Amer- 
ican public opinion undoubtedly is cooling toward 
supplying great sums, to be supplied by still more 
burdensome taxation, for the socialization of 
British economy, a scheme to which this nation 
's unalterably opposed. It is unfortunate that this 
difficulty appears at the same time as the Rus- 
sian appeal for even more billions while its gov- 
frnment, already antagonistic to the American 
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system, is constantly impeding our efforts to es- 
tablish world peace by a stubborn hanging back 
policy which, in such incidents as the disastrous 
London conference of ministers, amounted almost 
to a threat. 

Let no one assume that America’s present be- 
musement with labor difficulties is at the heart of 
its obviously declining concern over world affairs. 
Rather is it due to the fear that in financing the 
socialization and over-all government control of 
British industry and the rehabilitation of Russia’s 
machinery of production, already wholly owned and 
operated by government, we will be supplying 
our two greatest future competitors for world 
trade with industrial weapons with which our 
free enterprise system and higher living standards 
will make it quite impossible for us to compete. 
We have had sufficient experience in our own do- 
mestic economy in the past dozen years to be ful- 
ly aware that when government steps into com- 
petition with free enterprise the latter dies. 

We are indebted to Mr. Charles J. Brand, long 
a distinguished agricultural economist and author 
of a recently published book, “What Economic 
System for America?’’—which will later be re- 
viewed in this publication—for a- quotation from 
Governor William Bradford’s “History of Plymouth 
Plantation” telling of the failure of the early day 
communistic experiments of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
concluding as follows: 

“The experience that was had with this 
communistic course and conditions tried sun- 
dry years, and that amongst Godly and sober 
men, may well evince the vanity of that con- 
ceit of Plato’s and other ancients, applauded 
by some in later times;— that the taking 
away of property and bringing it into com- 
munity in a commonwealth, would make them 
happy and flourishing; as if they were wiser 
than God.” 

This view, first expressed by Governor Brad- 
ford nearly three centuries ago, is, in our obser- 
vation and experience, the view still held by the 
people of this country; and it is because they hold 
this faith, rather than because of their own cur- 
rent domestic difficulties, that they have a certain 
reluctance toward aiding or maintaining govern- 
ment controlled communisms or social democ- 
racies elsewhere in the world, especially since 
they are intelligently aware that sooner or later 
they will have to meet those systems in the con- 
test for trade everywhere on the seven seas. 


HEDGING ON PRINCIPLES 

| sccregped of ours who has the ear of Washing- 

ton and whispers into it very frequently con- 
cerning the needs and desires and dislikes of the 
industry he represents, and whose whisper custom- 
arily has been amplified to a loud “No!” for most 
manifestations and extensions of the bureaucratic 
idea, finds himself on such a hot spot as was in- 
evitable to a high-principled man of his ilk and 
calling. He is now required by those for whom he 
speaks to ask for a government subsidy of precise- 
ly the kind and amount he has hitherto habitually 
damned and denounced. 

“Funny thing,” he grieves, “how businessmen 
holler when government puts ’em in chains and 
tries to lead ’em around by the nose, then change 
their tune to gimme-a-cup-o’-cawfee when their 
chance comes to dip into the public treasury.” 


A L 


Our friend is old in philosophy but will be a sad- 
dened man for this experience. He will be op- 
pressed with the same sense of having hedged on 
his principles that undoubtedly, in conscientious 
moments, assails most of the economic world 
which has had to conform in recent years to the 
New Ideal of Prosperity by Dole. Subsidy, neces- 
sitated by government interference with primary 
laws of the market place, has been made into a 
rule of survival. It is but one form of the govern- 
ment largesse that enslaves even as it assists. 
Sometime, somewhere, a beginning will have to be 
made by all of us, even at cost of individual pains 
and deprivations, toward breaking down these de- 
structive benevolences of government instead of * 
continuously building them up into stronger chains 
and welding them to our own necks through 
selfishly eager acquiescence. 


e®ee 
FROM OUR UNDERWEAR FRONT 


ON the very day that we read in our own paper 

about the British government’s decision to 
assume control and operation of the Nation’s food 
supplies, we chanced upon a Washington despatch 
summarizing an OPA ruling in the matter of qual- 
ity and prices of our underwear, from which we 
quote a few typical lines as follows: 

“The OPA order, effective tomorrow, will 
mean higher prices to the consumer for low- 
er quality men’s shirts, men’s, women’s and 
children’s underwear and nightwear, cotton 
hosiery, boys’ woven dress shirts, men’s hand- 
kerchiefs, infants’ knit vests and children’s 
and infants’ anklets. 

“Men’s shorts now selling at a ceiling price 
of $1.35 will have a ceiling of $1.70 under the 
new ruling. Men’s pajamas with a ceiling of 
$1.35 will go up to $1.65. Men’s shorts with a 
40-cent ceiling will go up to 50 cents. Price 
increases on other items will not be so high. 
They will be less on knit than woven goods.” 

We are not sure that there is any pertinent 
relationship between Britain’s decision to control 
food for the inner man and our own supervision 
of how and at what price he shall be clothed. It 
is true that in applying the law of the land to 
our underwear, including babies’ anklets, we have 
preserved and protected the spirit, or perhaps on- 
ly the gesture, of free enterprise. It is equally 
true that Britain has frankly destroyed that 
cherished possession and reduced all who share 
in “giving this day our daily bread” to the status 
of civil servants. The one appears in some sense 
to be the substance, the other not even the 
shadow. Yet the difference can scarcely be re- 
garded as greater than that between tweedle dum 
and tweedle dee. 

We are perhaps fortunate above most in the 
matter of preserving our humility when some- 
times disposed to rebel at being pushed around. 
It was our fortune sometime in the grim years 
of war to buy a suit of clothes without flaps on 
the pockets or cuffs on the pants and which our 
tailor told-us must be made either with a single 
breasted coat with vest or a double breasted coat 
without vest, in which latter case he would lay 
the bit of suit length cloth away until war’s 
alarms were stilled and then make us a legal 
waistcoat from it. He, being Scotch, felt it would 
be little short of sin to throw it away. 

So now, when we feel a spirit of rebellion com- 
ing on, we wear that warlike looking suit and 
feel that we are contributing something to the 
common defense, or the common welfare, or some- 
thing. Perhaps we will come sometime to feel- 
ing the same way about the ceiling on our shorts. 
Perhaps, too, our friends overseas will get a sim- 
ilar stimulation of spirit, if not to their physical 
wellbeing, when they are summoned to eat some 
sort of dingy “health loaf,” no better than, if 
even as good as, they have had to endure while 
the war god ruled and the labor gods were merely 
awaiting the day of triumph. 
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HOW SOON MUST I BEGIN 
TO WORRY ABOUT THE FUTURE ; 


About a job? 


About the right to work where, 
when and as long as I like? 


About my right to save and 
know my savings are secure ? 


About lasting peace in the world? 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs no blending 





Tk 






Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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|For For Quality | Cake e Baking 


@ Pikes Peak Cake Flour’s fine granulation and 
exceptional gluten characteristics enable it to 
absorb more liquid quickly and to retain this 
moisture in the finished cake, keeping it fresh 
and full-flavored for a longer period of time. 
You'll find Pikes Peak Cake Flour handles easily, 
possesses wide flexibility which makes it possible 
for you to use either high ratio mixes or your own 
formulas. For every baking requirement and 
specification, there is a Pikes Peak Bakery Flour 
to do your job economically and dependably. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 
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$1.42 Ceiling Set on 1946 Crop 
Rye, Chicago Basis, as of June 1 


Washington, D. C.—Rye, which for 
the past six months has been the 
speculative plaything of the grain ex- 
changes, is placed under price con- 
trol under MPR 604, effective June 
1, 1946, issued Nov. 30, 1945. Only 
the 1946 rye crop is affected by this 
order and the basic prices announced 
in the new regulation are those which 
are previously stated in the admin- 
istrative notice which the Office of 
Price Administration issued announc- 
ing that the 1946 rye crop would be 
subject to price control. 

The order establishes specific ceil- 
ing prices as follows for seven basic 
terminal markets: Minneapolis $1.37 
bu, Duluth $1.37, Chicago $1.42, Mil- 
waukee $1.42, Kansas City, Mo., 
$1.35%, Omaha $1.35%, Sioux City, 
Iowa, $1.35%. 

In the next several days, the Office 
of Price Administration will attempt 
to make a legal interpretation of the 
new regulation to clarify how to dis- 
tinguish between 1946 crop rye, con- 
trolled by ceilings, and 1945 crop 
rye, not so controlled, when both are 
marketed together next year. The 
best opinion here is that after June 
1, 1946, the effective date of the 
ceilings, all rye will be subject to 
the maximum prices of the new or- 
der, regardless of what price was paid 
for 1945 rye. 

In addition to the terminal basing 
points, the new order divides the 
country into two major areas: one, 
the main producing area, area A, 
and area B. Prices in area A will 
be the price at the terminal, less 
freight at the lowest published car- 
lot rate from that terminal which 
will result in the highest price at the 
interior point. 

In area B the base per bushel or 
bulk price for rye will be the coun- 
ty price established in the table ac- 
companying the regulation. 

The differential between the Min- 
neapolis and Chicago markets may 
provoke some criticism, as it reflects 
water freight between these two 
points rather than full rail freight 
of 7%2c. However, OPA officials are 
aware that this point may be the ob- 
ject of controversy and it is pointed 
out that the average spread between 
Chicago and Minneapolis is 5c and the 
Duluth water freight rate to Chicago 
is only 5c. Therefore, it seemed 
equitable to the OPA to establish the 
differential on the water freight 
rather than the full rail freight dif- 
ferential. The Milwaukee market 
being in the same rate zone as Chi- 
cago obtains the same terminal base 
price as Chicago. 

To preserve equity between other 
terminals, the OPA has established 
the basic prices at Omaha, Sioux City 
and Kansas City at 24c bu less than 
the full freight from each market to 
Chicago. 

Area B prices reflect the freight 
relationship to normal terminals ad- 
justed to a parity basis. According 
to OPA officials, this was the only 
satisfactory method which could be 
devised in pricing rye in the B area, 
as no basic pattern of price relation- 
ships between prices at country 
points in this area could be discov- 
ered. 

The general pattern of the order 
follows those previously used in FPR 
2 and 2nd RMPR 487. All sellers of 
rye except retailers selling through 
a store are covered by MPR 604. 

According to OPA officials, trade 
margins are substantially those nor- 


mal to the industry. However, a 
maximum accumulation of mark-ups 
of 3%c bu is permitted to be added 
to the maximum price for all mer- 
chandising and commission mer- 
chants’ services on carlots. Commis- 
sion merchants’ mark-up is limited to 
1%c bu. Service charges of commis- 
sion merchants and brokers are max- 
imum charges, even though rye sells 
at less than ceiling prices. Seed rye 
is exempted from coverage of this 
order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS’ MEETINGS SCHEDULED 

Kansas City, Mo.— The following 
district meetings of the Association 
of Operative Millers have been sched- 
uled, W. E. McCraith, secretary of 
the organization, has announced. 

District 1, Wichita, Kansas, Jan. 
12, 1946. 

District 2, President Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Dec. 8. 

District 4, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 
19, 1946. 

District 5, York Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 15. 

District 7, Dallas, Texas, April 27, 
1946. 

A joint meeting of Districts 1 and 
2 will be held at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, April 26 and 27, 1946, with the 
staff of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, as 
host. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Exports Out of 
Portland 1,700,000 
Bus; Barley 500,000 


Portland, Ore.—Over 1,700,000 bus 
of wheat and 500,000 bus of barley, 
the first since Dec., 1941, have been 
exported from Portland since Oct. 4, 
according to records of the division 
of grain inspection. 

C. W. Wright, chief of the grain 
inspection division, advised that at 
the same time, the first inter-coastal 
shipments of wheat since 1941 were 
made in November. 

The Victory ship SS Billings car- 
ried 123,387 bus of wheat consigned 
to Albany, N. Y. The last inspec- 
tions on inter-coastal shipments were 
made in the final period of 1941 on 
4,376 bus of oats, shipped from Port- 
land to Florida. 

The wheat exported from Port- 
land so far with the reopening of 
business totaled 1,748,895 bus, or 


more than 12 times as much as was 
exported from here the last six 
months of 1941. 

The wheat exported was all han- 
dled through the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and went to France, but the 
intercoastal shipment was made by 
private handlers. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, eight or 10 boats 
were either headed for loading in 
Portland or were in Columbia river. 
These were never loaded. Since that 
time there has been no ship move- 
ment, except that handled on lend- 
lease. 

Loading of the new export move- 
ment is taking longer than in pre- 
war days with the resumption of 
shipping thus far. It has required 
about a week to load a bulk cargo, 
against three or four days previous- 
ly. It required two weeks to load 
the SS William Duane, which was 
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entirely a sacked cargo. It is ex. 
pected that loading will soon be back 
to normal. More sacked wheat than 
usual has gone out in recent ex. 
ports, with only one ship carrying a 
straight load. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEAN W. PERKINS HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR CLUB 


Dean W. Perkins of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., succeeds David W. Moore 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. as 
president of the Minneapolis Flour 
Club for the ensuing year. 

The new vice president is George 
L. Maas of King Midas Flour Mills, 

Thomas J. Whalen of the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, succeeding S. §, 
Stanchfield of the Commander-Lara. 
bee Milling Co. 











Small Supplies, Plus Urgent Demand, 
Raise Rye Prices to 25- Year Highs 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting the 
smallest supplies since 1934 and an 
urgent demand, rye prices are the 
highest since 1920 and average 
around 150% above the 10-year aver- 
age and 40% above last year, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports in an October sur- 
vey. Despite the small supplies, dis- 
appearance from July through Sep- 
tember was only 2,000,000 bus less 
than the same months last year. The 
quality of the small rye crop is bet- 
ter than average. 

The 1945 rye crop is currently 
estimated at 27,883,000 bus. Although 
this is 8% larger than last year, it 
is only two thirds of the 10-year 
average production. With the ex- 
ception of last year it is the smallest 
crop since the drouth year of 1936. 
The 1945 harvested acreage, the 
smallest since 1934, is estimated at 
2,096,000, compared with 2,254,000 
harvested in 1944 and 3,379,000 the 
10-year average. A yield of 13.3 
bus per acre is indicated for this 
year, compared with 11.5 bus in 1944 
and a 10-year average yield of 11.9. 

Not only is the yield per acre high, 
but the quality of the new crop is 
better than average. Based on in- 
spected receipts at principal mar- 
kets, July-September, 83% graded 
No. 2 or better, compared with 45% 
last year and 65% the 10-year (1934- 
43) average. 

Stocks of rye on Oct. 1 amounted 
to 22,374,000 bus, compared with 
35,923,000 a year ago and 54,475,000 


two years ago. Farm stocks total- 
ing 14,000,000 bus were only 2,000,- 
000 less than last year, but were 
nearly 20,000,000 bus less than the 
5-year (1939-43) average. Commer- 
cial stocks of rye Oct. 1 were the 
smallest for that month since 1928 
and amounted to 4,700,000 bus, com- 
pared with 14,700,000 a year ago and 
22,900,000 two years ago. The 
amount of rye at interior mills and 
elevators totaled 3,300,000 bus or 1,- 
500,000 bus less than last year and 
5,000,000 bus less than two years 
ago. 

As a result of the short supplies 
and the urgent demand for domestic 
use and for export, rye prices have 
advanced to the highest level since 
1920. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye 
averaged $1.80 bu the first two weeks 
of November. This compares with 
$1.64 bu in October, $1.16 in Oct. 
1944, and 66c the 10-year October 
average. 

Prices received by farmers aver- 
aged $1.38 bu in October, compared 
with $1.31 in September, $1.08 in 
October, 1944, and 58c the 10-year 
average. During the first two weeks 
of November No. 2 rye at Minne- 
apolis averaged 9c bu more than No. 
1 dark northern spring wheat. At 
the same market in October the same 
grade of rye averaged 6c bu under 
wheat, while a year ago rye aver- 
aged 43c bu under wheat. There 
are no ceiling prices on 1945 rye, 
but it has been announced that max- 
imum prices will be established for 
the 1946 crop. 











RYE—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES, BY QUARTERS—JULY, 1941, TO DATE (in 1,000 bus) 
e-——Stocks at beginning of period——, - —Disappearance ~ - 
Commer- Interior Produc- Total Indus- 

Farm cial mills Total tion Imports supply trial* Seed Exports Feed Total 

1941-42— 
July-Sept. ......-+++.- 13,100 5,639 18,739 45,364 7,453 71,556 3,345 3,887 10 11,071 8,313 
Oeb-DOC. .nccccccces 36,000 17,243 53,243 sees 1,081 54,324 4,239 3,888 2 5,721 13,850 
Jan.-March .......-- 23,000 17,474 40,474 coos 40,474 4,035 451 9 1,428 923 
April-June .......... 17,000 17,551 34,551 eeen 224 34,775 3,901 225 2 1,013 lil 
Beason ....-.0-- 13,100 5,639 18,739 45,364 8,758 72,861 15,520 8,451 23 19,233 3,227 
1942-43— : 
July-Sept. 17,034 29,634 57,673 177 87,484 3,379 3,455 cece, o QE078 007 
Oct.-Dec. ..... 18,477 63,477 #6ae 7 63,484 2,672 3,456 eves 4,067 10,195 
Jan.-March ... 19,889 53,289 7 53,296 2,882 401 14 5,541 838 
April-June 20,458 44,458 bees 1,299 45,757 2,887 200 1 4,060 7,148 
Season 17,034 29,634 57,673 1,490 88,797 11,820 7,512 15 30,841 ),185 
1943-44— . 
July-Sept. .........- 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 30,452 160 77,726 5,170 2,812 10 15,259 ois 
Oct.-DOC. ..cccccsees 23,000 22,907 8,568 54,475 eee 610 55,085 3,637 2,812 54 5,874 oll 
Jan.-March ........- 14,100 21,051 7,557 42,708 3,587 46,295 2,932 327 23 6,829 10 111 
April-June .........- 8,890 21,148 6,146 36,184 ower 3,962 40,146 2,887 163 23 6,088 J 161 
Season ....-.++% 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 30,452 8,319 85,885 14,626 6,114 110 34,050 908 
1944-45— : an 
Pg Seer 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 25,872 670 57,527 7,071 2,835 t 11,698 1,603 
oo SS eee 16,314 14,728 4,881 35,923 owbe 2,629 38,552 6,126 2,835 t 2,551 11,512 
Jan.-March ........- 10,700 12,207 4,133 27,040 evie 225 27,265 2,856 329 t 3,617 eo 
Aprif-Jane .......... 6,673 10,252 3,538 20,463 rer: 625 21,088 3,354 164 1,747 3,036 8,3" : 
Season ......... 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 25,872 4,149 61,006 19,407 6,163 1,747 20,902 18,219 
1945-46— a oie 
Jaly-Bept. .....cc00% 3,650 6,599 2,538 12,787 27,883 789 41,459 $7,356 $3,500 2,076 6,153 19,00: 
Ce eee 14,381 4,732 3,261 22,374 ose re 04> beet eet gmk dude oes 

strial and beverage alcohol. tLess than 500 bus. tEstimated. 


*Includes rye milled for flour and used for production of indu 
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She'll Remember The 
Brand That Isn’t There 





Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 


necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver + Detroit « East Pepperell » Houston ¢ Indian- 


~ apolis ** Kansas vad * Los Angeles + Louisville > Memphis 
M 


Minneapolis + ile * New Orleans > New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando » Peoria 
. Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis + Salina + Salt Lake Ci 
San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita »* Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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e The Tale of “Factory” Wheat 


Bonanza Farms—Size Was Their Weakness 


Production Is One 


of Pioneering, Land Booms, Railroad Failures, 
and Mass Farming 50 Years Premature 


HE vast bonanza wheat farms, buildings scattered up and 


which once dominated the Red valley are the only visible remind- 


River valley between North Da- ers of these huge farms. 


kota and Minnesota, have gone the 40 years they ruled the world’s 
way of the dinosaur. Now they are greatest valley of wheat. Their road failure, of speculations and pro- 
no more. Like the dinosaur, size -golden age began in the 1870’s and 
was their weakness. Today a few lasted into the first decade of the 


down the’ twentieth century. 


Bonanza farming is not only the 
But for story of wheat. It is the tale of 
pioneering, of land booms and rail- 


motion, and of mass production in 
farming 50 years before industrial 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOUR 


Available 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 


you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 


you want it. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Spring Patents 
Clears Cracker Flours 


Cake Flours Rye Flours 


Whole Wheat 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 
Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MI 


LOCKPORT, 


LL, INC. 











America was ready for it. The story 
of how they came into being, what 
they accomplished and why they 
disappeared is told interestingly in 
Co-op Grain Quarterly, a_ publica- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Grain Co-operatives. 

In size they ranged from a meager 
1,000 acres to vast tracts of 15,000 
acres or more. At no time did they 
number more than a few hundred. 
In 1890, when bonanza farming was 
at its height, there were 232 farms 
of more than 1,000 acres, as well 
as 930 smaller farms of between 
500 and 1,000 acres. 

The genesis of their creation be- 
gins with the panic of 1873. The 
financial concern of Jay Cooke & 
Co., which had negotiated the bulk 
of the loans for the Union govern- 
ment during the Civil war, was 
forced into bankruptcy through its 
connection with the construction of 
the Northern Pacific railroad. The 
railroad’s bonds, which only recent- 
ly had been sold at nearly par, 
dropped to as low as eight cents on 
the dollar. Thousands of fortunes 
were swept away. But their loss led 
others to wealth. 

The leading spirits in the syndicate 
which had constructed the railroad 
now turned their attention to the 
development of the agricultural in- 
terests through which the railroad 
was to pass. Some pooled their tal- 
ents and their money and organized 
corporations. Land was purchased 
with discredited Northern Pacific 
bonds, much of it for as little as 
10c on the dollar. 

The first and best known of the 
bonanza estates was the Dalrymple 
farm, near the present city of Cas- 
selton, N. D. It was in reality a 
group of farms. In 1874 a number 
of men, headed by George W. Cass, 
president of the Northern Pacific, 
acquired 18 sections of land from 
the railroad. Real estate at that 
time was a drug on the market. The 
railroad’s efforts to sell the land 
in small lots had failed. These men 
pooled all their land and selected 
Oliver Dalrymple, who also owned 
several farms, to manage the ven- 
ture. 

The land was unbroken by plow 
and covered by high grass as far 
as the eye could see. Now it was 
to be farmed. This virgin soil was 
broken in 1875 and the first crop 
harvested in 1876. It was rich al- 
luvial soil, once the bed of the lost 
“great lake,’ Agassiz. 

The grass was so tall that at times 
it topped the heads of men who 
drove their wagons through it and 
was so heavy that the horses made 
their way only with difficulty. Prai- 
rie chickens and partridges scat- 
tered on their coming. The horses 
frequently stumbled over buffalo 
horns and skeletons hidden in the 
deep grass. 3 

It was in such a setting that agri- 
culture was introduced to mass pro- 
duction and the factory farm came 
into being, in 1875. By 1878 the Dal- 
rymple farms had increased cultiva- 
tion to a maximum of 7,500 acres, 
holding to a system of three year 
crop rotation, interspersed with sum- 
mer fallow. It became a bonanza— 
Spanish for “a good wind’”—to its 
owners. It led the way to big time 
farming in North Dakota and Min- 
nesota. But it was a game that 
only men with money could play. 

The government allowed a citizen 
under the homestead, tree claim and 
pre-emption acts to secure three 
quarter sections of land. By then 
purchasing adjacent sections from the 
Northern Pacific, whose grants &X- 
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tended for a distance of 50 miles 
from each side of the main line, it 
was possible to establish quite a 
sizable farm. This led to keen com- 
petition for coveted quarter sections 
needed to fill out blocks for extensive 
farms. 

The land and the times were both 
conducive to large farming. Labor 
was cheap and plentiful. So was the 
land. The country was level. This 
made the use of all kinds of machin- 
ery possible. There were no moun- 
tains or swamps and very little waste 
land. Every square foot of the vast 
wheat fields was productive. Yields 
of 40 bus to the acre were not un- 
common. 

The spring wheat produced on these 
farms was in demand by millers. 
By the 1890’s it amounted to 250,- 
000,000 bus, or two fifths of the na- 
tion’s entire production, and 200,- 
000,000 bus of it was produced in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas alone. 
Minnesota was the nation’s greatest 
wheat producing state, and the yield 
from 5,000,000 acres averaged 80,- 


000,000 bus. Bonanza farms pro- 
duced most of the Northwest’s 
wheat. 


These bonanza farms had char- 
acteristics unlike those in any other 
part of the world. The first was the 
machinery. The smallest agricul- 
tural implement was the plow. The 
largest was the grain elevator. A 
hoe or a spade was almost unknown. 
Between the plow and the grain ele- 
vator there were machines of all 
sizes, adapted to the needs of the 
particular work. 

The second characteristic was the 
factory hand on the land. Farming 
on such a large scale as 10,000 or 
15,000 acres could not be carried on 
under the supervision of one man, or 
even under the directions emanat- 
ing day by day from one man. The 
tracts were divided into divisions of 
2,500 acres. Each division had a 
foreman and a crew, responsible to a 
superintendent in charge of six divi- 
sions. Each superintendent was re- 
sponsible to the owners. 

The divisions were connected by a 
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BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
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telephone system. This was anoth- 
er new advent. The telephones on 
these bonanza farms were the first 
to be installed in the Northwest. 
Superintendents made daily trips of 
50 miles or more in making the 
rounds of their territory. Equip- 
ment was numbered by the hundreds. 
It was not unusual for one farm to 
have 150 gang plows, 70 drills, 150 
self binders, among the first in the 
Northwest, and 12 large steam 
threshing outfits, each capable of 
turning out 2,500 to 3,000 bus a day. 
In the busy season as many as 500 
to 600 men were employed, and an 
equal number of horses were used. 





The bonanza farms had their own 
elevators. Out of the elevators some 
of the larger farms shipped as much 
as two trainloads of wheat daily 
and loaded a boat every other day at 
Duluth. 

These are the sketchy highlights. 
To get a more detailed picture of the 
magnitude of the operations let us 
start at the beginning. When the 
original owners acquired the land 
they set about making improvements. 
Since few of them lived on the land 
the improvements usually consisted 
of cheap wooden buildings. There 
were quarters for the superintend- 
ents and managers, dormitories and 
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dining halls for the help, stables for 
the horses, and sheds and workshops 
for repairing machinery. A _ few, 
such as the Dalrymple farms, which 
were show places, had more pre- 
tentious quarters. When the North- 
ern Pacific extended its line, excur- 
sion parties of as many as 100 per- 
sons took the trip to visit this fac- 
tory farm. There were elaborate 
picnics in the fields, not forgetting 
the champagne. And although there 
was no hotel for many years at the 
nearby village of Casselton, it was 
not missed. Hospitality was dis- 


pensed on a royal scale at the farm. 
(Continued on page 74.) 
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The Secret of 
Meeting Competition 


By Sherman Ray 


T is often said by child psycholo- 
gists that the greatest fear of a 
tiny baby is the fear of falling. 

In business, probably the biggest 
fear of most merchants is the fear of 
competition. Sometimes it paralyzes 

men so badly 
that they can do 
nothing: They 
live in dread of 
competition. 
Yet competi- 
tion is nothing 
to be feared. 
Competition is 
only a chal- 
lenge to every man to do better than 
he has been doing. If the baker 
who fears competition would only 
realize that he should get to work 
himself, instead of trying to “down” 
his competitor, then he would rapid- 
ly forge to the front. He would be 
so busy improving himself and his 
business, that he would not have the 
time to think of his competitor. Cus- 
tomers would flock to his shop and 
he would be so busy serving them 
that the bugaboo of competition 
would be insignificant. 

These are no idle words. Whenever 

a man complains too much about his 
contpetition; it means that he is not 
performing his own duties as an alert 
baker the way he should. He is 
complaining about the other fellow, 
instead of taking himself to task. 
’ If you are worthy of the name of 
baker, if you know your products 
and your.fundamental business poli- 
cies, you should be able to stand up 
against any sort of competition over 
a long period of time. Don’t let com- 
petition scare you. Don’t let it 
paralyze your thoughts and actions. 
Fight it by improving your own busi- 
ness. I wish I could make every dis- 
couraged baker read this paragraph 
over 10 times: The Only Way to 
Fight Competition Is to Fight to 
Improve Yourself as a Baker. 

No organization, merely because of 
its size, has any advantage over an 
independent merchant. In his knowl- 
edge of merchandise, customers, in 
the quality and the courtesy of the 
service by which he can hold their 
patronage, in the energy and the am- 
bition which move him; in none of 
these is there any inferiority which 
is inherent in the individual mer- 
chant;. As a matter of fact, there is 
ofter’ superiority in this respect in 
the independent dealer over the chain 
store manager across the street. 

Not so long ago I was in a store 
and I heard a farmer come in and 
say in a complaining tone to the in- 
dependent merchant, “That chain 
store across the street has low prices 
all right, but every time I go in there 
it seems like they have a new man- 
ager. Must be something wrong 
there. I don’t like it.” 

Is this a weakness of the chain 
store system? Perhaps. They have 
their problems, too. 

Of course, all the competition a 
baker has is not from chains. He 
may consider competition as com- 
ing from other independents, too. But 
learn to look upon competition as an 
ordinary business fact which cannot 
be eliminated, but which must be 
taken into consideration just as must 
the rate of markup, if you wish to 
make a profit. 

One of the best ways for any bak- 
ér to meet competition is to endeavor 
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to do a good job of serving the cus- 
tomer. Do these things well, and then, 
in addition, specialize in one division 
of the business. Let the customers 
know that you are a good all around 
baker, but that you are especially 
well equipped to handle party trade, 
for example. 

You cannot specialize in everything, 
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but you can become an expert in 
at least one division of your busi- 
ness, perhaps two. 

Are there some new bakeries 
opening in your area or town now 
that peace is here with its expanding 
peacetime business? If so, don’t be- 
come alarmed. You are much better 
situated than the man who is just 
entering business. You have an estab- 
lished trade, customers know you and 
you know the needs of your trade. 
If you strive to better your service 
to your trade, to continue to improve 
yourself and your business, the other 
chap will have a mighty hard time 
to get your customers. 
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“It wouldn’t be so bad to have that 
new bakery here,” declared one 
baker to me recently, “but he is 
bound to take a few customers from 
me and a few from the next fellow, 
Then none of us will be making 
much.” 

This baker was so paralyzed by the 
thought of additional competition 
that he did not think of the obvious 
remedy; use better merchandising 
methods to get more customers to re. 
place and add to those whom he ex. 
pected to lose. 

The baker who sizes up his com- 
petition in a business-like manner 
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will often profit a great deal. He 
should look over what his competitor 
js doing, just as impassively as he 
Jooks over business reports which 
come to his desk. If he sees that his 
competitor is using ideas which he 
can also use with profit, he should 
do so. 

One thing the independent baker 
should not do. He should not think 
he can continue to make a success 
by doing business today just as he did 


10, 15 or 20 years ago. He must 
change with the times. He must be 
He cannot 


in step with progress. 
retard business advance, even if he 
would, but he can march with it. 
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Meeting competition sums up to 
this: become a better baker. Do 
the job of which you are capable. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 

Minneapolis, Minn. — A. J. Fors- 
man and William C. Kiwus, bakery 
service men of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, recently 
held demonstrations for the staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis. A variety of 
cookies, macaroons and kisses were 
made by these men, and the ingre: 
dients, mixing, make-up and baking 
procedures were discussed and dem- 
onstrated. 
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Tantalizing, Suggestive Ad Copy 


- Builds Large Bakery Clientele 
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|S ietandge Market Spot Bakery of 
San Bernardino, Cal., has won 
many new patrons by its weekly 
“specialized” newspaper advertise- 
ments, particularly of the sweet 
breads sold at its popular variety 





















Z.. in all our years did we say “Season's Greetings” 


to our friends, with more heartfelt gladness than 


this year. There is peace on earth and in our 


hearts — families are rejoicing in celebrating the 


Yuletide together again — the hearthside glows with 


the glory of the season. And so to our friends 


we extend every good wish for a bright future — a future 


based on their splendid record during the war years, 


which will stand them in good stead for the 


ideals they have set for the years of peace ahead. 
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counter. These illustrated advertise- 
ments show the many kinds of bak- 
ery specials which the average home- 
maker rarely makes for the fam- 
ily, and which, in these near-sugar- 
less days, appeal to everyone. 

A recent advertisement reads: 
“Berk’s Variety Counter is in full 
completeness these days, featuring 
many old-time bakery favorites and 
lots of new ones you'll want to try. 
Remember, we do our own baking 
right here in our daylight bakery 
in the Market Spot .. . Have you 
longed for some Napoleon’ slices? 
Those tender, flaky pastries with a 
delicious custard filling? They’re at 
their best here, and only 10c each. 

This week, too, we feature 
marshmallow butter-horns. Crisp 
cones of goodness filled with a won- 
derful fluffy marshmallow cream .. . 
2 for ite... . Or you may have 
your choice of other good things such 
as apple turnovers, 2 for 19c . . 
Apple dumplings at 2 for 15c . 
and chocolate cream sandwiches, 2 
for 19c. 

In all advertising copy—which is 
reputed to be among the best on the 
Pacific coast — Berk’s Market Spot 
Bakery emphasizes three important 
points: (1) all bakery goods are 
baked locally by local residents and 
taxpayers; (2) in spite of lowered 
standards of foods all over the coun- 
try, Berk’s Bakery still maintains 
a high quality of excellence, with 
neither sugar nor shortening stinted 
in its products; (3) although the 
law now permits the sale of day- 
old pies and cakes without reduc- 
tion of price, all Berk’s products are 
absolutely and dependably fresh, ev- 
ery day of the week. 

A recent large, illustrated news- 
paper ad credited with bringing in a 
host of new customers, read as fol- 
lows: “We specialize in freshness. 
Yes, ma’am, all through Berk’s Mar- 
ket Spot Bakery, freshness predomi- 
nates, with possibly one exception. 
Our staff may be awake, alert and 
quick to serve you, but never fresh. 
But with that exception (and all 
good rules have exceptions) you will 
find all Berk’s goods are the fresh- 
est of fresh. And you'll enjoy shop- 
ping here for them. Of course, bak- 
ing all our own pies, breads, pastries 
and everything else, it’s easy for us 
to guarantee freshness. Having a 
master baker who really knows how, 
we can also guarantee goodness. 
Take a look at the photograph at 
the left. Would you like some of 
those good-looking Danish coffee 
cakes, fresh from our oven? Come 
in this week-end and get acquainted 
with real “fresh goodness” in bak- 
ery goods ... The hit of the week 
—Danish butter-horns, 4 for 19c. 
Another treat you won’t want to 
miss — maple nut bar cakes — each 
49c. And coconut cream pies, each 
43c. And don’t forget ... we're the 
home of sour dough, Russian rye, and 
French bread .. . Oven-fresh daily . .” 

By advertising rare and unusual 
types of pastry, by adding new prod- 
ucts from time to time, by carrying 
a complete line of all kinds of 
tempting sweets in wide variety, and 
by specializing in fresh goods baked 
right on the spot, Berk’s Bakery has 
built up a large and loyal clientele. 
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Wartime Cost Lessons 


By Max Anson 


reduced in wartime. This has been 
true in the baking business, and it is 
a lesson which the wise baker will 
remember and apply whenever he can 
to his operations. 

War is a costly business so far as 


fields costs of doing business 
went up in wartime, but it 
has generally escaped the attention 
of many people that in quite a few 
instances the costs of business were 


I‘ many retail and industrial 


Oper | 
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SHE’LL SPEND $35.35°* 


RS. Average Cake Customer spends $35.35* annually for 

sweet goods .. . and she wants her money’s worth. She 
wants the tender, tasty cake that only top quality ingredients 
can produce. 

Let’s think a bit about that $35.35. About $1.40 of that 
figure represents cake flour cost to the baker. Top quality 
cake flour costs so little that it is foolish to be satisfied with 
inferior flours that are bound to produce a coarser, tougher 
cake ... and the risk of losing valuable customers. 

Making top quality cake flours is a specialized milling job. 
It requires special wheat selection, adequate elevator capacity 
for separate binning, strict laboratory con- 
trol and, above all, the “know how” 
in the milling process itself. 

F. W. Stock & Sons know 
how to produce high grade cake 
flours. Stock’s PATENT and 
DeE.icAkE (for high sugar ratios) 
have been meeting top quality 
standards for leading bakers 
for many years. 
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*Average expenditure of Buffalo and Cin- 
cinnati families in a 1945 survey by the 
National Institute of Transit Advertising. 








lives and taxes are concerned. It 
sent the cost of living up sky-high. 
And yet, strange to say, war also re- 
duced the overhead of numerous re- 
tail business men. Because of ceil- 
ing prices, this reduction in costs of 
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For 83 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been amilling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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doing business was absolutely neces. 
sary if a dealer was to make profit 
in some lines of business. 

Wise indeed is the baker who 
will study this phenomenon and keep 
it in mind in all his future business 
dealings. 

Here are some of the reasons why 
a baker’s cost of doing business 
was reduced in wartime: 

1. Labor shortage. Because of the 
national labor shortage throughout 
the war years, the average baker 
has been doing a larger volume of 
business with a smaller labor force 
than before. How is this pos. 
sible? Well, it has been done be. 
cause the baker and his men work 
harder, work longer hours and utilize 
their time more wisely. Does this 
speak very well for peacetime meth- 
ods? It does and it doesn’t. It 
does mean that during peacetime the 
baker and his men may have thought 
they were working hard, but in real- 
ity they were not making full use of 
their abilities and powers. 

“I have certainly been surprised at 
the amount of business my men and 
I handled during wartime, with a 
smaller crew than before,” one baker 
told me. “I suppose this is because 
we really had to get in and pitch. 
And none of us are a total wreck 
as a result. I like being busy and so 
do my men. I have the idea that 
during peacetime we hire too much 
labor in the average business. May- 
be the present force can handle the 
work by digging in a little more, with 
the baker’s help. This can easily be 
reflected in a big upward swing on 
the profit side of the ledger, especial- 
ly when overhead is kept down to a 
minimum.” 

Does this bring up the question 
that when labor is too plentiful, there 
is the inclination on the part of the 
baker and his men not to exert 
themselves as much as is possible? 
Emergencies bring forth hidden tal- 
ents in most people. If bakers and 
employees could work like this in war- 
time, why can’t they do it in peace- 
time? 

2. Reduced delivery costs. War- 
time transportation economies opened 
the eyes of many retailers. A 
lot of bakers adopted the “Come and 
get it” policy during wartime and as 
a result their net profits have shot 
up, because this costly delivery ex- 
pense was wiped from their books. 

Well, Mr. Baker, if you want to 
continue to deliver, then add it to 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Medernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Don’t leave your profit 
rate the same, because if you give 
your customers something expensive, 
such as a free delivery service, then 
it certainly has to come from some 


your costs. 


place. Let it come out of the cus- 
tomer’s pocket, not yours. 

Now is the time to review this 
whole delivery problem with your 
customers, to try to get them to con- 
tinue their wartime practices on de- 
livery requests in the future era 
to their benefit and yours. Similarly, 
every wise baker will study his 
delivery set-up to make it function 
as economically as possible so that 
costs of doing business and cost of 
goods to the customer can be kept as 
low as possible, while the baker still 
makes a fair profit. This is good 
business. 

3. Reduced credit costs. Bakers 
are selling for cash today on a large 
scale. This results in less bookkeep- 
ing and smaller credit losses. As a 
result, a baker saves time in 
making out statements, paying post- 
age and other costs. He needs less 
pookkeeping for this department, and 
so his costs are down. He gets a 
quick turnover on his merchandise 
and can reinvest his capital in more 
stock. Surely there is a lesson to be 
learned in this. Selling for cash re- 
duces overhead. If, now that the war 
is over, a baker resumes credit sell- 
ing to any extent, he should know 
that his costs of doing business will 
go up. Is he willing to assume this 
added expense without passing it on 
to the customer? And should he 
burden the customer with such added 
costs when it is possible to sell for 
lower prices on a cash basis? 

If the cost of doing business is 
going to rise in postwar instead of 
shrinking, and if the selling price 
will sink, what happens to the bak- 
er’s profit? 

It is very strange that these econ- 
omies in the cost of doing business 
were forced upon the bakers by war- 
time necessities. Many bakers had 
little or no control over these econ- 
omies. And yet some baker’s costs 
of doing business have gone up. Why? 

The reason can be found in the 
fact that there are many little mis- 
cellaneous expenses that creep into 
every business when volume is high 
and profits are good. A business 
man usually becomes lax in curbing 
small, one-time, incidental expenses. 
These can often raise havoc with his 
business structure. 

Unwise purchases of office sup- 
plies, store supplies, advertising 
space and the like can send costs 
up, as can large donations, unwar- 
ranted salary increases, trips and 
travel expenses. 

In view of these facts about cost 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Oable Address 
OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and D tie Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbls 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 





LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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fluctuations, here is a brief program 
on cost planning which every baker 
should study if he wants to keep 
his profit rate fairly high: 

1. Do not add any services which 
entail greater costs of doing business 
unless they can be added to the cost 
of merchandise. The baker who fol- 
lows this practice will not find him- 
self in the position of the retailer 
who did a whale of a business only 
to find that his annual profit was a 
mere pittance. In other words, he 
gave away too much of his profit in 
services, and he cut his prices too 
much to make volume. 

2. Do not give the customer any 
unnecessary service. Due to wartime 


shortages, the average customer does 
not expect too much service. Don’t 
encourage him to expect a lot of un- 
necessary “free” service now. Do 
only that which is absolutely neces- 
sary for his welfare and profitable 
for you. That’s sound business. 


3. Analyze the time put in by 
you and your employees. Don’t enlarge 
your staff too much in peacetime. 
Expect a lot out of yourself and your 
employees. A man can do a great 
deal of work in a day if he makes up 
his mind to do it, and if he has a 
plan to follow. Wartime schedules 
have shown that. Talk with your 
men. Tell them what you want them 
to do. Be sure that they under- 
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stand how much you expect of them. 
There is always a certain amount 
of “loafing” time in every bakery. 
It all depends on the flow of custom- 
ers. The wise baker will have a 
well planned list of jobs which he 
and his staff can do when these 
“loafing” periods come. In that way 
a bakery can be made to operate 
efficiently and profitably. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CHANGED TO CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ill.—The Kungsholm Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, which has hereto- 
fore operated as a co-partnership is 
changing its structure and hereafter 
will be operated as a corporation. This 
change took place on Oct. 1, 1945. 

















SILK FLOSS 
FLOUR....... 


First Step . 2.2... in producing 


superior bread is 
selection of a de- 
pendable flour that 


gives full scope to 





your craftsmanship. 


. . . can do that job 
for you superbly 
well. It is milled with 
scientific care from 
the kind of wheat 
that has the right 
baking qualities. 





Daily Capacity— 9,000 cwts. 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage — 3,500,000 Bushels 
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Civilian Fare to Improve as 


1946 Food Supplies Increase 


Washington, D. C.—The total food 
available for civilians in 1946 will be 
considerably greater than in 1945, 
according to a summary prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
average food consumption per capita 
is also expected to be larger than in 
1945, even with increases in civilian 
population resulting from demobiliza- 





tion of the armed forces. It may 
exceed the high record of 1944, which 
was 11% above the level of 1935-39. 

All foods, however, will not be 
equally plentiful. At least in the 
early months of 1946, supplies of a 
number of foods will continue to be 
smaller than amounts consumers 
would be willing to purchase. These 








foods include pork, the better grades 
of beef and veal, fats and oils (par- 
ticularly butter), sugar and canned 
fish. 

Most of the expected improvement 
in civilian food supplies next year 
stems from the sharp cutback in mil- 
itary food requirements, which will 
drop to one third or even one fourth 
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of the 1945 level. Exports and ship. 
ments of food in 1946 will continue 
large, assuming that satisfactory 
financial arrangements are complet. 
ed. The greater part of these ex. 
ports will move in the early months 
of the year, mainly to the United 
Kingdom and the liberated areas of 
Europe. 

Plentiful supplies of most foods are 
in prospect. More ice cream, cheese, 
condensed and evaporated milk, fluid 
cream, canned vegetables and fresh 
and frozen fish will be available. 
Eggs and fluid. milk will continue 
plentiful although average consump. 
tion per person is likely to be some. 
what smaller than this year’s records, 


Butter Still Scarce 


Although there will be more next 
year than in 1945, butter will stil] 
be relatively scarce. Expected strong 
demands for fluid milk and cream, 
ice cream, cheese and other dairy 
products will tend to prevent any 
material increase in butter production 
unless wholesale and retail price ceil- 
ings on butter are raised still further 
or removed. In the latter case there 
would be a substantial advance in 
the price of butter and a consider. 
able diversion of milk from other 
uses to butter manufacture. 

Sugar supplies should improve but 
will still be considerably below full 
consumer demand at present prices, 
Much larger supplies of canned fruits 
will be available than in 1945, but 
military needs will be sufficiently 
large to prevent civilian supplies 
from exceeding the prewar level. 
Supplies of canned fish will also in- 
crease, but military requirements 
and the needs of liberated areas 
probably will hold the civilian con- 
sumption of canned fish below the 
prewar average. 

The 1945 total food supply is now 
estimated to be slightly smaller than 
last year’s. As a result, civilian per 
capita consumption this year will fall 
below the 1944 rate, although it will 
still be as much as 9% above 1935- 
39. The relatively high level of 
civilian consumption in 1945 as a 
whole was made possible by reduc- 
tion in government procurement 
since the end of the war, together 
with bumper crops and near record 
livestock production. 


Nutritive Outlook Good 


The supply of food energy may 
average 3,500 calories per day per 
person, 7 or 8% above prewar sup- 
ply and a little more than this year. 
The additional calories in the average 
daily diet next year will be furnished 
by higher consumption of meats, 
fats and oils and sugar. With the 
increased supplies of other foods and 
some decrease in consumer purchas- 
ing power, the consumption of fresh 
vegetables probably will fall off 
slightly. 

Accordingly, the daily supply of 
vitamin A and ascorbic acid will de- 
crease somewhat. If the enrichment 
of bread and flour should continue 
at present levels, the supplies of the 
B vitamins and iron would remain 
high. The forecasted slight drop in 
fluid milk consumption next year from 
the 1945 record will mean a little 
less calcium and riboflavin. 

During the war, many families 
have been able to afford more food 
than ever before, but many in higher 
income groups were unable to buy 
as much of some foods as they 
wished. Although the general level 
of diets may remain high in 1946 
because the higher income families 
will buy more of some foods, the 
diets of low income families will b 
materially affected by decreases 
their purchasing power. 
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We know in advance that Made-Rite 
flour will do its job well in your bakery. 


We can be sure of it because wheat 
varieties that compose Made-Rite are 
scientifically selected, pre-tested for 


baking qualities, and milled under 


laboratory control. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - 


MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right Because It Is. Made 


Right 
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Bakery Engineers — 
Plan Covenvention 


March 11-14 





Chicago, Ill—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here March 


11-14. 


Plans for a program to be carried 
out at the convention were completed 
in a series of two meetings recent- 
Preliminary plans were 
drawn up in a Sept. 15 meeting of 


ly held here. 


the program committee under Chair- 

man Carl W. Steinhauer, of the 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 

Mich. 

These plans were approved Oct. 14 
at a meeting of 40 members of the 
executive and advisory committee 
with Albert J. Faulhaber, of the 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., president, presiding. 

The detailed outline of the conven- 
tion program presented by Chairman 
Steinhauer includes a schedule filling 
every hour from the opening ses- 
sion on the morning of March 11 
through the afternoon of March 14. 
Scheduled for prime consideration 
are many phases of bakery produc- 
tion and all types of bakery products. 

A report from Richards J. Con- 
ly, of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman 
of the safety committee, indicated 
that safety standards in baking will 
be one of the main convention topics. 
A. Oliver Malmberg, of the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, chairman of 
the bakery production personnel com- 
mittee, reported that a plan to de- 
velop manpower for the production 
department of bakeries is another 
topic to receive top consideration 
at the convention. 

The executive and advisory com- 
mittee appointed chairmen for each 
of the seven business sessions to fol- 
low the convention’s opening gen- 
eral session and issued invitations 
to these men to prepare material for 

presentation in March. 

In view of the restricted housing 
and hotel situation the committee 
announced that the usual practice of 
giving priority on hotel rooms to 
members of the society before non- 
members are registered will be fol- 
lowed. Room reservations will not 
be accepted at the hotel prior to 
Jan. 1. 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee also have taken a stand against 
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all room entertainment so that the 
available sleeping rooms may be used 
by those who come to the meeting 
for serious business and attendance 
at the business sessions. 

The 1946 meeting is expected to be 
one of the largest in the history of 
the society. Victor E. Marx, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, soci- 
ety secretary, declared there is un- 
usual interest due to the sudden end 
of the war and the fact that no con- 
vention was held in 1945. 

Two members of the advisory com- 
mittee who were welcomed back 
from missions to Europe for the 
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mittee of the society, and C. G. Har. 
rel, of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., director of visual edu- 
cation for the society. 

Other officers present for the ex. 
ecutive committee meeting included 
Guy T. Shiverdecker, of the Nationa] 
Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, first 
vice president, and Henry P. Mont- 
miny, of Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., second vice president. 

George Buchan, Buchan Baking 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and James Kel- 
ly, of Dixie’s Butternut Bakery, As- 
toria, Ore., representing western 
chapters of the society, also were 
present. 





*“High-Ratio” 
trademark. It also stands for bakers’. 
service; and, when employed by 
bakers, means they have used 

Procter & Gamble’s special short- 
ening pursuant to the ‘““High-Ratio” 
Service. Procter & Gamble, 

makers of Sweetex, the 
“High-Ratio” shortening. 
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PILLSBURY ANNOUNCES 
ESSAY CONTEST JUDGES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Former presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover is among the 
six leading authorities in the world 
of food, economics and agriculture 
to accept the invitation of Pillsbury 
Institute of Flour Milling History to 
serve as judges for its new national 
senior high school student essay 
contest, a “Food Plank for Peace.” 

Serving with Mr. Hoover will be: 
Eric Johnston, president of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Produc- 
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Con- 
gresswoman Clare Booth Luce of 


ers-Distributors of America; 
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Connecticut; U. S. Senator Joseph H. 
Ball of Minnesota; President Milton 
S. Eisenhower of Kansas State Col- 
lege, and Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, as chairman. 

Tenth, eleventh and twelfth year 
high school students may send in 
essays of 500 words or less on the 
role of food in world peace. The 100 
awards will include two _ college 
scholarships for one year, and two 
all-expense trips to Washington for 
the young’ man and woman judged 
national winners. Also two $25 war 
bonds will be given for the two best 
essays submitted in each state. The 
contest closes Jan. 15, 1946. 
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No other shortening can top Sweetex 


performance in cakes!... 


Sweetex completely revised previous ideas about 








Years of Sweetex 
History Confirms It! 


finer-eating, better-textured, bigger-volume cakes. 


Cakes that have /asting goodness. Cakes that women 
go for—cakes so good that they are proud to serve 


bakers’ cake quality when it was introduced to the 


industry back in 1933. In the past 12 years this 
shortening has proved con- 
clusively to thousands of bakers the close relation- 
ship between cake quality and cake sales. 


pioneer “High-Ratio” 


There’s no secret about the success so many 
bakers have had with Sweetex-made cakes. The 
answer lies simply in the fact that Sweetex makes 











them to their families and guests, 

* * * 
You can’t always get as much Sweetex as you 
want these days. But here’s one thing you can bank 
on—the Sweetex you get today is the Sweetex which 
has helped countless bakers to realize cake profits 
unheard of a decade ago. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE—Makers of Sweetex and Primex— 
All-Vegetable Hydrogenated Shortenings 


THE “HIGH RATIO“’* SHORTENING 
weetex for fine-eating, long-keeping cakes, 


icings and sweet yeast goods 
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Production Men Tell 
Bakery Cost 
Control Methods 


Toronto, Ont. — The Production 
Men’s Club of Greater Toronto held 
the second meeting of the 1945-46 
season at the Scottish Rite Temple 
in Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 9. Under the 
chairmanship of R. J. Jones, Christies 
Bread, Ltd., Toronto, speakers dis- 
cussed various phases of controlling 
costs in a bakeshop. 

M. D. Kaplansky, production man- 
ager and director, New Health Bread 
Bakery, Ltd., Toronto, and president 
of the club, outlined the part that 
the buyer. plays in controlling costs. 

The most expensive way to cut 
costs is by buying cheap quality, Mr. 
Kaplansky said, and only the best 
quality ingredients should ever be 
purchased. Due to the price ceil- 
ing on bakery products and the in- 
crease in ingredient costs, it has 
been necessary for many bakers to 
completely eliminate certain of their 
products which require the use of too 
many high priced ingredients. 

Mr. Kaplansky said the utmost in 
co-operation is needed at all times 
between the buyer and the actual 
bakeshop. Samples of a new prod- 
uct should be submitted to the shop 
by the buyer before it is purchased 
in large quantities. Quantity buying 
was recommended as one of the best 
means of cutting costs provided that 
adequate storage facilities are avail- 
able. 

In discussing the part of the pro- 
duction office in controlling costs in 
the bakery, P. F. Taylor, Purity 
Bread, Ltd., Toronto, stressed the im- 
portance of training employees to 
realize that ingredients represent 
money and should be treated with 
extreme care. He urged that scales 
be kept accurate and over or under 
weighing be prevented. 

Arthur Ashmore, biscuit baking 
superintendent, Christie, Brown & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, outlined the part 
the superintendent plays in con- 
trolling costs by stating that the 
profits in any bakeshop depended 
largely upon men, materials and ma- 
chinery. 

The important part that super- 
visors play in controlling costs was 
discussed by Harry Heptinstall, 
bread foreman, Christies Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto. The three main essentials 
for the supervisor to use in turning 
out his product are materials, labor 
and equipment. The one other es- 
sential which is not supplied here is 
personal initiative and ability to do 
the job. It is by bringing this fourth 
essential to bear on the other that 
a head supervisor does his share in 
cost-cutting. 

In speaking on the effect of proper 
arrangement of equipment and con- 
trol of costs, George Strayer, general 
manager, Short Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, stressed that all equipment 
in operation be lined up in such man- 
ner as to give a free and easy flow 
of products from the ingredient 
storage room to the shipping space 
where the final product is sent out. 
The majority of shops have an ex- 
cess of room, equipment, or labor, 
and excesses of these items add to 
costs just as surely as a shortage 
of them increases the costs. 

H. J. Livermore, production man- 
ager, Canada Bread, Ltd., Toronto, 
put proper lubrication at the head 
of the list of duties for a mainte- 
nance man in cutting costs. 
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ATLANTIC CITY SITE OF 
PACKAGE EXPOSITION 


—<>— 
Exhibits Expected From 150 Manu- 
facturers of Packaging Supplies, 
Equipment and Machinery 


New York, N. Y.—The Packaging 
Exposition of 1946 will be held in the 
Public Auditorium, Atlantic City, N 
J., April 2-5, according to the Ameri- 
can Management Association, the 
sponsoring organization. Some 150 
manufacturers of equipment, machin- 
ery, supplies and services essential 
to the field of packaging, packing and 
shipping, are expected to participate. 

Concurrently with the exposition, 
the AMA will hold a conference on 
packaging, packing and_ shipping, 
with authorities in the field address- 
ing the technical sessions. An attend- 
ance of between 6,000 and 7,000 ex- 
ecutives of package using industries 
in the United States, Canada and 
Latin America is anticipated. 

The housing situation in Atlantic 
City promises to be satisfactory as 
assurances have been received from 
hotels that they will be able to ac- 
commodate all anticipated visitors. 
To facilitate hotel arrangements the 
association is planning to establish a 
special housing bureau at 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City. 

“Holding the exposition in the At- 
lantic City auditorium reflects great 
strides in the field of packaging, 
packing and shipping during the past 
20 years, and particularly during the 
war years,” it was stated by Alvin 
E. Dodd, president of the AMA. “The 
vital role of packaging in the supply 
phases of the war has been acclaimed 
by military and civilian authorities. 
Now the field returns to a peacetime 
role of greater magnitude than it 
played before the war, and the expo- 
sition reflects that advance in its 
own expansion.” 

Since its establishment in 1931 the 
packaging exposition has been con- 
fined to a hotel showing. Known 
as one of the most attractive indus- 
trial shows, the exposition this year 
also becomes comprehensive as it 
moves into the largest exposition hall 
in the country, Mr. Dodd said. 

Members of the exhibitors’ advisory 
committee include M. C. Pollock, 
chairman, A. B. Clunan, Alan S. 
Cole, J. M. Cowan, Robert D. Hand- 

ley, Roy S. Hanson, L. I. Hodgdon, 
H. H. Jones, M. P. Junkin, M. R. 
Kambach, L. L. McGrady, Paul Meel- 
feld, C. E. Schaeffer and Paul Thomp- 
son. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO MAKE FROZEN PIES 


Cease Commissary Service, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., is a recent entry in the 
frozen pastry field. Plans to open 
five branch plants in various local 
fruit sections, with a goal of 35,000 
pies a day per plant, are announced. 
A special pie crust mixing machine, 
built in Switzerland before the war, 
has been purchased for $500 from a 
German agency with U. S. govern- 
ment permission, and Mr. Cease 
claims his frozen pies will be jucier 
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and will not boil over in the oven 
because they are so solidly frozen, 
permitting the crust to bake before 
the center fruit thaws. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHERN PLASTICS OPENS 

La Crosse, Wis.—Northern Plastics 
is being opened in this city for pro- 
duction of shipping containers for 
bakery goods, made of plastic. The 
new firm, headed by J. S. Gelatt, with 
Charles Gelatt as secretary, and O. 
M. Stalkup as vice president and 
production manager, will also produce 
a wide range of other products made 
of plastics. 
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Veterans’ Job Rights Exempted from 
Union Membership, Seniority Rules 


Washington, D. C. — Returning 
veterans of World War II cannot be 
required to join a union to get their 
jobs back, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, has ruled. Employers 
were also told that during the year 
in which a veteran is guaranteed his 
old job, his rights take precedence 
over any system of seniority. 

This is the first time that Selec- 


~ « also presenting bright, new 
packages for Red Star’s entire 


tive Service officials have publicly 
clarified the closed shop issue, but 
spokesmen said the policy had been 
in effect for some time. There has 
been no test case, they added, most 
issues thus far having been settled 
by compromise. In some cases, unions 
and employers have agreed to waive 
the closed shop agreement for the 
guaranteed period of one year. 

The “impossible or unreasonable” 





line of bakery products 


At this happy time of year the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. expresses sincere appreciation for your loyal pa- 


tronage. 


We wish you every success in 1946 and as our contri- 
bution to a forward thinking Baking Industry the Red 
Star line is ready now...in bright new packages for a 


_bright new year. 


RED STAR YEAST 
A favorite for 
63 years 


BAKING POWDER 
In 10 Ib. cans, 









RED STAR 
ACTIVE DRY YEAST 
In 10, 50 Ib. cartons, 
100, 200, 300 Ib. 
drums 
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vision of the Selective Service 
Act as it applies to the employer’s 
circumstances when the veteran re- 
turns and seeks reinstatement has 
been another question that has pro- 
yoked considerable discussion of 
late. The Selective Service Act pro- 
vides that the veteran will be rein- 
stated unless the employer’s circum- 
stances have so changed as to make 
it “impossible or unreasonable” for 
him to do so. The contention has 
been advanced that reinstatement of 
a veteran would be “impossible or 
unreasonable” if his re-employment 
displaced a non-veteran with greater 


FROZEN EGGS 
In 30 Ib. cans 


MALT SYRUP 
In steel barrels, 
steel % barrels, 

60 Ib. steel pails 


MILWAUKEE, 
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seniority. The interpretation meets 
this issue with the statement that 
the “impossible or unreasonable” 
clause applies only to the employer 
and that “consequences to third 
parties are not involved.” 

Veterans seeking reinstatement in 
their former positions under the Se- 
lective Service Act are held to be 
not required to meet higher stand- 
ards than existed in the position at 
the time they left to enter the armed 
forces. 

Selective Service headquarters al- 
so has ruled that veterans’ seniority 
rights accumulate during the period 


BAKER'S 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
Type A and Type B 
50 tablets per 
package 


of active military service, and that 
the veteran is entitled to have added 
to his length of service with employ- 
er the total time spent in military 
service. 

“Nor is the veteran required to 
meet standards which the employer 
may set for other employees in the 
same or like positions,” the Selective 
Service statement continued. “If the 
position has been so changed in job 
content that it is beyond the veteran’s 
skill, he is entitled to a job requiring 
skill comparable to that required by 
the position which he left at the time 
he left and equal in seniority, status, 
and pay to that which he vacated.” 


YEAST FOOD 
In 10 Ib. bags, 
50 Ib. cartons, 

100 Ib. bags 
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JEAN ZELLER SPEAKS 
TO VERMONT BAKERS 


<< 
J. P. Goddard Named Representative 
to New England Bakers 
Association 


Burlington, Vt.—Jean Zeller, chief 
of the food products division of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture grain branch, was the guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Vermont Bakers Association here, 
Nov. 14. Other speakers included 
John D. Dickson, president, and Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan, secretary, of the New 
England Bakers Association. 

An audition of the Mercke & Co. 
radio program, The Staff of Life, 
which the company is making avail- 
able to the New England Bakers As- 
sociation, was presented at the after- 
noon session. , 

The Vermont association re-elected 
the present officers for one year and 
named J. P. Goddard, J. P. Goddard 
Baking Co., Claremont, N. H., as its 
representative on the board of gov- 
ernors of the New England Associa- 
tion. 

Officers who were re-elected in- 
clude: Ray W. Payette, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Burlington, president; Paul 
Zeno, Zeno’s Bakery, Bellows Falls, 
vice president; Edna de Lottinville, 
Edna’s Bakery, Brattleboro, retail 
vice president; O. E. Sleeper, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Burlington, secre- 
tary, and John O. Sheldon, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Woodsville, N. H. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB APPOINTS 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Chicago, Ill. — The board of di- 
rectors of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago has appointed the following 
nominating committee: R. M. Woods, 
Bon Ton Bakery, chairman; H. E. 
Burgess, General Mills, Inc; Paul 
Clissold, Bakers Helper; F. E. Deppe 
Deppe Baking Co; Andrew Fasseas, 
White Baking Co; R. J. Mrizek, R. J. 
Mrizek & Co., and F. A. Owens, In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

This committee is to nominate 
eight candidates for the board of di- 


t rectors to serve three years. The 


election is by mail ballot, and the 
polls will close on Jan. 15. The offi- 
cers of the club will be elected by 
the board of directors at its meet- 
ing in January. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING PLAN 


London, Eng. — The Ministry of 
Labor and National Service has is- 
sued a pamphlet describing its voca- 
tional training scheme for the reset- 
tlement of able-bodied men and 
women on their return from war- 
service and for the disabled, as it ap- 
plies to the baking industry. 

The scheme was drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry of Labor 
and National Service, the Ministry of 
Education, employers, and the trade 
unions. 

Under the scheme an _ intensive 


. course of training lasting 17 weeks 


has been worked out. Applicants 
must be of reasonable intelligence 
and be able to work standing. They 
should have the use of their two arms 
and be free from any susceptibility to 
skin disease or respiratory weak- 
nesses. The training will be given at 
the bakery technical schools operated 
by local education authorities, and, 
if necessary, in government training 
centers. 
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“SUPER 


FLOUR” 


Flour values can be calcu- 


lated best from the weekly 


bakery production records. 


There good yields and 


trouble-free operations will 


prove the real economy of 


SUPER-FLOUR. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 








HYDRAULIC DOUGH TROUGH HOIST — The principle of the well 
known filling station hydraulic hoist has been applied to the baker’s ad- 
vantage in a new type of dough trough hoist offered by the Materials 
and Equipment Division of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. The photo- 
graph above shows the trough hoisted atop a single steel column into a 
position to discharge dough into a hopper. A sloping head on the hoist 
and a special cradle on the trough engage in such a manner that the 
trough is tilted automatically to rest at the proper angle for discharge 
of dough. The pin which locks the head and cradle together also locks 
the hoist to the floor if desired to prevent accidental raising. The photo- 
graph below shows the operator handling one of the two overhead ropes 
that control the hoist; release of either handle automatically stops the 
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hoist motion. 
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Hand fire extinguishers must be 
kept ready for instant use or they 
may fail to operate properly when 
needed. To maintain them in good 
working order, they must be in- 
spected frequently, refilled immedi- 
ately after use and thoroughly serv- 
iced at least once a year. 

The annual servicing may be car- 
ried on throughout the year by a 
few experienced men, who also take 
care of recharging. If a large num- 
ber ‘of extinguishers is involved, the 
work can be done at one time by a 
group especially assigned to. this duty. 
Inexperienced men should be super- 
vised to assure correct treatment 
and reassembly of each extinguisher. 





In no case should so many extin- 
guishers be removed for servicing at 
the same time as to leave any area 
without protection. 

Soda acid and foam extinguishers 
must be recharged annually, if they 
have not been used and refilled in 
the meantime. Other types are re- 
charged only after use. The tag 
attached to each extinguisher should 
show the last date of recharging oF 
annual servicing. Only replacement 
parts or recharging materials made 
by the manufacturer of the extin- 
guisher being serviced should be used. 

The servicing procedure for each 
type is as follows: : 
Vaporizing Liquid: Test the action 











Cap. 2000 Bag 


Flour, 
ST. JOSEPH 


Corby Bidg. 
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py pumping some of the contents 
into a clean, dry container, and re- 


turn the discharged liquid. In the 
case of the pump-gun types, add 
more liquid, if necessary, to bring 
the level to within half an inch of 
the top. In servicing the stored 
pressure type, bring the liquid to 
the proper level and replenish the 
air pressure. 

Never recharge a vaporizing liq- 
uid extinguisher with ordinary car- 
pon tetrachloride or use water to 
test operation, as either will cause 
corrosion. Do not lubricate any part 
of the extinguisher. 

Soda Acid: Be sure the nozzle 
opening is clear; then invert the ex- 
tinguisher and discharge the con- 
tents. Unscrew the head and exam- 
ine the gasket, which should be re- 
placed if it is damaged or badly 
worn. Remove the cage containing 
the acid bottle, putting aside the 
stopple for later replacement. Make 
sure all the extinguisher parts are 
kept together so that they may later 
be returned to their respective units. 

Rinse the extinguisher shell thor- 
oughly with warm water, draining it 
through the hose. Open clogged 
holes in the hose strainer with a 
piece of wire. Replace the hose and 
nozzle, if badly worn or damaged. 

Dissolve the dry chemical in luke- 
warm water, according to directions 
on the recharge package. Pour the 
solution into the extinguisher shell, 
and bring to the filling mark by add- 
ing water. Remove the cork from 
the new acid bottle and replace it 
with the stopple from the old bottle. 
Replace bottle and cage in the ex- 
tinguisher neck. (If any acid spills 
on the skin or clothing, wash it off 
with water.) Rub a little vaseline 
on the shell threads and replace the 
head, using only hand power. Be 
sure that the gasket fits snugly 
against the shell neck. 

Caution: If the extinguisher looks 
badly dented, or the seams appear 
weakened, do not discharge. Instead, 
remove the head and pour out the 
contents. Return to the manufactur- 
er or his agent for repair. 

Foam: As in the case of the soda 





Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@® Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

















LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN - FLOUR- FEED 
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acid, discharge by inverting. Re- 
move the head and lift out the inner 
tank. Rinse the extinguisher thor- 
oughly, draining water out through 
the hose. Dissolve the charging ma- 
terial according to instructions on 
the packages, using hot water for 
the A charge and lukewarm water 
for the B charge. Pour solution A 
into the inner cylinder and solution 
B into the outer tank, bringing both 
up to the filling marks by adding 
water. Replace the stopple on the 
inner tank and return it to the ex- 
tinguisher shell. Replace the head, 
as for the soda acid. 


Carbon Dioxide: Examine hose and 
horn for defects and see that the 
seal on the operating valve is in- 
tact. Weigh the unit. If there is 
a loss of weight, the extinguisher 
should be recharged. Recharging 
service is offered by the extinguish- 
er manufacturer or his agents or by 
carbonic gas plants. 
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Pump Tank: Test by operating the = «AND 1H. PROPER GALANCE — 
pump several times, discharging the Fu “The PRODUCTS MUST 
solution back into the extinguisher * BE RIGHT” 
tank. A drop of thin lubricating oil = waeries ane ee Bo 
may be placed on the piston rod -. iu 
packing. Bring up to the filling mark an OF THESE INGREDIENTS we 
by adding water, if necessary. RSE 















OST BAKERS could sell more bread 
M ... if they could get more supplies. 
It's a tough situation. We know... we could 
sell tons more of dextrose, if we could pro- 
duce it. To those bakers who realize the 
value of dextrose sugar in baking we extend 
our assurance that we are working to pro- 
duce every possibe pound . . . striving to 
meet the present, exceptional demands 
for dextrose. 
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Meantime, the educational advertising of dextrose continues. 
We are implanting firmly in the public mind a true conception 
of the value of dextrose... the basic energy sugar of the body. 












CERELOSE is dextrose 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
your own brand of bread. We'll gladly provide a finished 
print for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost 
or obligation.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 105. Advertising Depart- 
ment, Corn Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N.Y. 
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Survey Discloses Wartime Diet Adequate 
in Great Britain, Canada and United States 


Washington, D. C.—The combined 
food board has released the follow- 
ing report on wartime food consump- 
tion levels in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom: 

The cessation of hostilities in all 
theaters of war affords an oppor- 
tunity to review the wartime food 
experiences of the civilian popula- 
tions of the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom. Regarded 


solely from the nutritional point of 
view, food supplies available to civil- 
ians of all three countries show cer- 
tain improvement since 1939. Fur- 
thermore, rationing, larger earnings 
and controlled prices have led to a 
more uniform distribution of supplies 
among the civilian population than 
was the case before the war. In 
general, it may be said that all three 
countries have maintained a standard 


of diet sufficient to ensure health 
and morale through the war years. 
There have been, however, important 
differences in the food situation in 
the three countries. 

In the United Kingdom there was 
an abrupt change in the character 
of the diet in 1940-41. Supplies of 
meat, fish, eggs, fats, sugar and fruit 
were reduced by amounts ranging, 
in most instances, from 20@40% as 




































Betier Cakes 


Today 


at small cost— 


with the addition of 
VERI-SHORT... 


you can improve 
your cakes 


and 


cookies. 


















increase the mixing time. 


In these days of short- 
ages and lean formulas, 

it is urgently important 
that you improve your prod- 


ucts to meet the fast competi- 
tion ahead. Yet there seems to 
be no immediate way of doing it! 
DACO VERI-SHORT is the answer 
to this problem. With Veri-Short you 
can turn out much improved Cakes 
and Cookies with no other changes 

in your formulas. 


Take any of your regular Cake or 

Cookie formulas and add from 2% to 3% 
Veri-Short based on the weight of the 
Shortening you are now using. Usually 5 ozs. 
or 6 ozs. of Veri-Short to 100 lbs. of batter will 
do the job. The Veri-Short is added just before 
the last cut-back of liquid goes into the mixer. Do not 


The Cake or Cookie batches you add the Veri-Short to will 


"Davis é 


CLEVELAND 


be the best you have ever produced from this same formula from 
the standpoint of FLAVOR, TEXTURE and COLOR. 


'3 


DACO Shorfenm 


Veri-short fep/acer 
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a result of importing and shipping 
difficulties, and the gap was filled by 
a gradual increase in the consump. 
tion of grain products, potatoes, vege. 
tables and milk. In this way the 
nutritional value of the British na. 
tion’s food supply was largely re. 
stored, but the diet became much 
plainer and less attractive. On the 
agricultural side, a large expansion 
was achieved in the home produc. 
tion of crops for direct human con. 
sumption and also of fodder crops 
to replace the imported feeding 
stuffs no longer available. There 
was of necessity a marked decline jn 
the production of meat and eggs, but 
the production of milk was fairly 
well maintained. 

After 1941 there was a partial res. 
toration of supplies of meat, fish, 
cheese and eggs, while the fall in 
supplies of fats and sugar was ar. 
rested, largely as a result of lend- 
lease and mutual aid assistance from 
the two North American countries, 
and by 1944, some degree of recovery 
in the over-all British food situation 
had been attained. 

The United States and Canada 
were also faced with reductions in 
supplies of such imported foods as 
sugar, fats, some fruits, and for a 
time, coffee. For most foods, how- 
ever, including domestic fats, the 
North American countries were con- 
fronted with the problem of expand- 
ing production for military and ex- 
port requirements. In addition, it 
was necessary to maintain civilian 
consumption and in many cases to 
restrict it in the face of increasing 
purchasing power and expansion of 
demand. Goals for agricultural pro- 
duction were set up, and raw mate- 
rials were directed to a large extent 
away from domestic civilian con- 
sumption into the manufacture of 
canned, dehydrated and other con- 
centrated foods suitable for military 
requirements and exports. 

By 1944, civilian consumption of 
fats and sugars in the two North 
American countries had declined to 
a level 10 to 15% below 1941, the 
period immediately prior to Pearl 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
- = 


Kansas City, Kor 
Atlanto 











t. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


—— 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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The unvarying quality of POLAR BEAR 


is the same year after year. In its long 


history, it has never left the straight quality 


ll is 


- track. And that fact is apparent in the 


plus 
om- 


baker's finished loaf. That's why so many 
: leading bakers use POLAR BEAR. 





Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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Harbor, and supplies of fish, cheese 
and evaporated milk in the United 
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States had also been reduced. Sup- 
plies of most other foods were, how- 
ever, larger in 1944 than in 1941. 
Since the food position in 1941 repre- 
sented a recovery from the low con- 
sumption years included in the period 
1935-39, civilian consumption in 1944 
of all major foods except fats and 
sugar was at levels higher than in 
the period 1935-39. 

Early in 1945, reductions in world 
production and available supplies, to- 
gether with increased military re- 
quirements and requirements arising 
from the liberation of countries for- 
merly held by the enemy, resulted in 
world-wide deficits in such important 


, 


foods as meat, sugar, fats and rice. 
To resolve the problems created by 
these deficits, a series of discussions 
were held in Washington last March 
and April, attended by _representa- 
tives of the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom. The re- 
duced supplies were considered —in 
relation to the expanded require- 
ments, and agreement was reached 
whereby civilian consumption was 
scaled down in all three countries. 
As a result, supplies of fats and sug- 
ar in all three countries fell still 
further below the levels of the 1935- 
39 base period. The lower pork pro- 
duction in 1945 was.the major factor 
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leading to the decline of meat con. 
sumption in North America. The 
1945 level, however, is still higher 
than before the war in Canada anq 
is once again near 1935-39 levels in 
the United States, but with a high. 
er proportion of offals (such as liver 
and kidneys). Meat consumptior ip 
the United Kingdom in 1945 fel! to 
about 21% below the prewar level. 
Against these reductions, there is the 
expectation of some increase over 
1944 in supplies of fresh milk in aj) 
three countries, of eggs in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and of (fish 
and fruit in the United Kingdom, 
In all three countries there wil! be 
adequate supplies of grain products 
and vegetables. 

In 1945 consumption is lower in the 
United Kingdom than in the two 
North American countries by about 
5% for fats, 15% for sugar, 25% for 
meat and milk, 40% for eggs, 40@ 
60% for fruit, and 90% for poultry, 
On the other hand, consumption in 
the United Kingdom exceeds that of 
the United States and Canada by 
about 20% for grain products, 50@ 
100% for potatoes, and about 
three times for fish. In the case of 
vegetables, consumption is lowest in 
Canada and highest in the United 
States with the United Kingdom in 
an intermediate position. 

The differences between the con- 
sumption levels of the three coun- 
tries in 1945 reflect differences which 
were already evident before the war 
in the case of milk, eggs, fish and 
fruit. 

After allowing for the different 
methods of evaluation, civilian food 
supplies in terms of calories do not 
vary widely between the three coun- 
tries, those in the United States be- 
ing about 7% higher than in the 
United Kingdom, and 3% higher than 
in Canada. Turning to individual nu- 
trients, United Kingdom supplies of 
fats are about 10% lower than those 
of the North American countries. 
The United Kingdom is also about 
25% lower than the United States 
and Canada in animal protein, but 
about 25% higher for vegetable pro- 
tein. There is no material differ- 
ence in supplies of carbohydrates if 
allowance is made for the different 
methods of estimation. 

All three countries show an im- 
provement in the mineral content of 
the diet as compared with the base 
period. The vitamin content of per 
capita food supplies in 1945 is in 
general lower than in 1944, but for 
the most part is higher than in the 
base period 1935-39. Canadian sup- 
plies of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) are 
improved, but are still only about 
60% of those in the other countries. 
Similarly, the vitamin A content of 
the United Kingdom diet is only 
about 60% of the United States and 
Canada, even allowing for different 
methods of assessment. 

Considerable caution is necessary 
when comparing the estimates of nu- 
trient supplies with estimated nu- 
tritional requirements, but it may 
still be said, as in an earlier report, 
that assuming equitable distribution, 
“in all three countries requirements 
are exceeded by supplies.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DU PONT DENIES I.G.F. INTEREST 

Wilmington, Del.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. issued a statement 
Nov. 15 that recurring reports from 
Germany giving the impression that 
the Du Pont company is a substantial 
stockholder in I. G. Farbenindustrie 
are entirely incorrect. The Du Pont 
company has no investment in I. G. 
or any of its subsidiaries, the state- 
ment said. 
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Cheek Your Inventory Methods 


factor in determining net profit 
and should always be taken 
carefully for two reasons: (1) If in- 
ventory is incorrect, your profit and 
loss statement will be inaccurate; 
(2) If inventory is incorrect, your 
income tax statement will be inac- 
curate. 
Because inventory computation is 
not as definite and more involved 


[ex year-end inventory is a big 














oe 


than the calculation of salaries or 
cash in bank, inventory should be 
given more consideration than usual- 
ly awarded it by bakers. Like 
depreciation, the calculation of in- 
ventory requires good judgment be- 
cause the book value of these ac- 
counts may not be actual value. The 
physical count fixes the figure used 
in compiling the annual profit and 
loss statement but the quantitative 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 


figures may be correct and their val- 
uation wrong. Many bakers are 
wrong in their valuation of inven- 
tory, so we offer these 10 things to 
remember in connection with year- 
end inventory compilation. 

1. Value inventory by the same 
method at the beginning and the 
end of a period. Be consistent from 
year to year. 

2. List all items on inventory 




























































“NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 


























sheets by departments and lines. I’jle 
these records for future reference, 
Have one man record items and an. 
other check his work to assure ac. 
curacy. 

3. See that the method used clear- 
ly reflects income. If you over. 
cost inventory, profits will be high- 
er, if you  under-cost inventory, 
profits will be lower—on paper—but 
the income tax will vary in real 
money. 

4. You cannot change from one 
method to another without the con- 
sent of the Commissioner of Interna] 
Revenue. 

5. Take inventory as often as pos- 
sible. Year-end inventory is a “must” 
to determine annual income and the 
tax on income, but, if feasible, take 
quarterly or semi-annual counts in 
order to keep a tight rein on opera- 
tions and so that you know what 
your actual net profit is for these 
periods. 

6. Estimated inventories f or 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annual 
profit and loss statements, are just 
estimates, nothing more, hence, the 
net profit shown is also a “guesti- 
mate.” In many _ establishments, 
monthly inventory counts take up 
too much time, and so as long as 
the baker accepts them for what 
they are, estimates compiled intelli- 
gently may be used. Of what good 
are such monthly statements? They 
keep the baker apprised of the 
trends in operating ratios and profit, 
information of importance, even 
though the profit is not computable 
to the dollar. You should know 





FRANCHISE GRANT 
POST WAR 


Manufacturing: Sales and Distribution 
rights. If interested write MRS. 
BENTZEN’S DANISH COOKIE CO., 
INC., 2700 Geary Blvd., San _ Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
TEAR OEE 
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which way your business is heading 
from month to month. That is the 
only way you can effect maximum 
cost control. 

7. When the physical count is 
taken, adjust book figures to agree 
with it. This will increase or de- 
crease your net profit, depending 
upon whether your estimated inven- 
tory was over or below actual value. 
Remember that-the only accurate in- 
ventory figure is the physical count. 
Do not include items for future de- 
livery to which you have not taken 
title. Include any item to which 
you have title even though in transit 
or not on hand. 

8. Of the various methods used 
to value inventory, cost or market, 
whichever is lower, is probably the 
most frequently employed. Market 
value means replacement’ value. 
Some accountants debate the fair- 
ness of this method, contending that 
it is inconsistent, that it writes down 
inventories when the market is be- 
low cost and does not write them up 
when the market is above cost. How- 
ever, conservative accounting de- 
mands that profits be not antici- 
pated, that a loss has actually oc- 
curred if the inventory can be re- 
placed at a lower value and the 
current period should stand the loss. 

Recording the figures in a differ- 
ent way, as is done under the dif- 
ferent depreciation and inventory 
methods, gets the same result in the 
long run, so use the simplest meth- 
od suitable to your business and 
recognized as good accounting prac- 
tice. Cost or market, whichever is 
lower, we believe the most _ suit- 
able to this field and a source of 
fewer headaches. Moreover, it is one 
of the methods prescribed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

During a period of rising prices, 
cost is the inventory valuation; in a 
period of decreasing prices, market 
or current bid prices for the mer- 
chandise or materials prevailing at 
the date of inventory. Cost is the 
invoice price, less trade or other 
discounts, plus incoming transporta- 
tion and other charges incurred in 
acquiring the goods. 

Under this method, inventories are 
valued at cost to defer profits until 
sales at market prices and to record 
a loss when recognized. If there 
is a loss, it will eventually out, so 
get rid of it as soon as possible. To 
carry over an inventory value higher 
than actual value means that you 
pay more tax for the current year 
because your profits are higher on 
paper, that you decrease your mar- 
gin for the following year, reduc- 
ing the net for that year. In some 
cases, the net profit and tax for 
both years may amount to about the 
same thing either way, unless the 
tax rate changes, but your books 
do not reflect what really happened 
unless you so show it, and this makes 
it very hard to get a good perspec- 
tive for comparative analysis from 
year to year, which is an important 
tool of business control. 

9. Any goods unsalable at nor- 
mal prices or unusable because of 
damage, spoilage, imperfections, etc., 
should be valued at bona-fide sell- 
Ing prices less direct cost of dis- 
Position, but never less than scrap 
value. This loss on inventory is a 
charge against profits and deductible 
on your tax return, if taken in the 
year incurred. List such items sep- 
arately. 

10. A stock control system helps 
keep inventory orderly and is a big 
help in the preparation of profit and 
loss statements when an actual in- 
ventory count is not taken. How- 
ever, stock control or no stock con- 





trol, a physical count is the last word 
on inventory accuracy. A stock con- 
trol system polices the movement of 
stock from receipt to customer. It 
minimizes loss and provides valuable 
data on stock-turn, spoilage, maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities on 
hand as a guide in making intelli- 
gent purchases, minimizes “outs,” 
prevents the freezing of excess capi- 
tal in stock on hand, ete. It is a 
business control record, however, not 
an actual inventory. 

There are a number of ways to 
calculate inventory: first-in, first-out, 
last-in, first-out, popularly called 
“fifo” and “lifo” methods, average 
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cost, basic or normal stock, retail 
inventory, cost and cost or market, 
whichever is lower. Bakers fre- 
quently ask us if the utilization of 
one or the other of these methods 
will give them a better break on 
profits. Such businessmen try to 
sidestep actuality by manipulating 
figures in a different way. It is like 
putting a naught after the one on a 
$1 bill. That doesn’t make it a ten- 
spot! Cost or market, whichever is 
lower, writes off the loss when it 
occurs, and does not anticipate a 
profit until it is in the till, which 


_is the safest method for the busi- 


nessman who wants facts, not fancies. 
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Like depreciation, inventory is 
governed by external as well as in- 











or controlled feeding tests with growing rats, per- 


formed by recognized scientists in both university and industrial 


laboratories, show that white bread containing 6 parts of nonfat 


milk solids to each 100 parts of flour has nutrition value at least 


equal to that of whole wheat bread. 


Bakers generally know that white bread containing 6 percent 


nonfat milk solids has better flavor and taste, better color, better 


toasting quality and greater public acceptance. 


Make the appealing, appetizing white bread with the whole 


wheat nutrition. Use at least 6 percent nonfat dry milk solids in 


white bread. It pays! 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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FOOD FOR HOLLAND — Dock 
workers at Antwerp unload an Amer- 
ican ship that carried a cargo of 
foodstuffs to that great Dutch port. 
The food will be distributed in the 
towns, villages and hamlets of Hol- 
land, where the food situation is very 
acute. Flour, grain, eggs, cereals, 
butter and canned meats are in- 
cluded in the cargoes. The sacks in 
this picture contain oatmeal. 





ternal factors, the former beyond 
control, hence, some assume that a 
‘management should not be penalized 
for such losses, but should utilize 
ways and means to neutralize re- 
sults. Business is part of our eco- 
nomic system, hence, the business 
man must take things as they come, 
his books should mirror economic 
movement as it occurs, as well as 
managerial efficiency, and, in the long 
run, his ups will usually offset his 
downs. No method of recording can 
by-pass economic conditions and 
their influence on operating results. 
A businessman can only minimize 
their negative effect with intelligent 
action based upon a dependable ac- 
counting system. 

At this time, one important fac- 
tor makes it particularly desirable 
for bakers..to make sure that their 
ending inventory this year is accu- 
rate, that it is not inflated, there- 
by inflating net profit. Congress 
has stated that it intends to reduce 
taxes, so the businessman will pay 
a higher tax on net income this year 
than he will next year. If inflated 
inventory inflates net profit, he pays 
an inflated tax in a year when taxes 
are at peak. The inflated inventory 
figure may be equalized next year 
so that his net drops accordingly, 
but if this reduces his tax, any sav- 
ing will be less than it would be 
had he taken his inventory accurate- 
ly this year. 

Remember that accounting, un- 
like mathematics, is not an exact 
science, probably 90% of the trans- 
actions are computable with mathe- 
matical accuracy, such as mortgage 
interest, office expense and salaries, 
but certain transactions, such as de- 
preciation, estimated tax expense for 
a forthcoming year, and inventory, 
are not computable to the penny. 
Value is partly ascertained through 
judgment and good judgment de- 
pends upon a knowledge of funda- 
mentals. In this article, we have 
discussed the main factors touch- 
ing inventory valuation in order to 
enable you to handle this important 
problem accurately because it is of 
prime importance in costing and 
analyzing operations and in prepar- 
ing your tax return. 
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FROZEN, LIQUID, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 


Washington, D. C.—With a reduc- 
tion in war demands, egg breaking 
operations in September continued to 
decline sharply from previous levels 
of operations. The production of 
liquid egg during September totaled 
14,052,000 Ibs compared with 81,111,- 
000 Ibs in September last year. Of 
the total September production, 4,- 
445,000 lbs were dried, 8,785,000 Ibs 
were frozen and 822,000 lbs were used 
for immediate consumption, com- 
pared with 62,776,000 lbs dried, 17,- 
500,000 frozen and 835,000 lbs used 


You 





Where Electricity 
Is Most Economical 


... DCA electric machines 
achieve 100% utilization of 
fuel, because the heat coils 
are placed right in the fat 


a 


for immediate consumption in Sep- 
tember last year. 

The production of 2,529,000 lbs of 
dried egg was about one tenth as 
large as the production in September 
last year. The September produc- 
tion consisted of 1,887,000 lbs of 
whole egg, 153,000 Ibs of albumen 
and 489,000 lbs of yolk. Production 
of dried egg for the first nine months 
of this year totaled 102,747,000 Ibs, 
compared with 269,349,000 lbs during 
the same period in 1944. 

The production of 8,785,000 lbs of 
frozen eggs was only half of the pro- 
duction in September last year. Pro- 
duction for the first nine months of 


A test machine was run 
8 hours a day for one 
whole year without 
needing a single adjust- 
ment. 








Where Gas 


Is Most Economical 





@ Silent operation—no backfire 
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1945 totaled 368,905,000 lbs compared 
with 493,390,000 lbs during the same 
months last year. Storage stocks of 
frozen eggs on Oct. 1 totaled 203. 
094,000 Ibs compared with 332,565,000 
a year earlier and 236,571,000 lbs 
for the Oct. 1 (1940-44) average. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


PRICE REDUCTION ANNOUNCED 


New York, N. Y. — A more than 
40% reduction in the price of pure 
crystalline Vitamin D2, known as Cal- 
ciferol, is announced by the Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, and 
Rensselaer, N. Y. The new price 








@ 50% increase in fuel utilization 


@ Remarkable low stack heat 





@ Perfect combustion from green-blue flame 
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ranges from 10 to 12c per million 
U.S.P. units. D: is recommended for 
human consumption and it never 
varies in antirachitic potency. It is 
free from lumisterol, toxisterol, 
suprasterol, and other by-products of 
jrradiation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MASTER BAKERS 
DISCUSS TRADE PROBLEMS 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
and conference of the Independent 
Master Bakers Association of On- 
tario held on Nov. 6 at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, was well at- 








AS o¢ ELECTRICITY! 
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tended. The gathering opened at 10 
a.m. with a closed meeting for mem- 
bers only at which they received 
confidential information and advice 
pertaining to the industry. 

Col. C. M. Ruttan, administrator 
of bread and bakery products, in his 
address said controls in various 
branches of the baking industry of 
Canada will not be disturbed until 
at earliest the end of the winter and 
will be reviewed before changes are 
made. Since the price of bread to 
consumers could not be increased, 
the industry favored retention of 
controls. Subsidies on such products 
as flour also would not be removed 


and if some indirect subsidies were 
lifted at other levels price adjust- 
ments would be made. 

The sugar situation is not getting 
worse, although “as yet I can’t 
promise more,” he said. Bakers now 
get 60% of their basic period 
quotas. “If you had all the sugar 
you want, would you be better off?” 
he asked. “That would mean the 
householder would also have all she 
wants. It would mean competition 
from her as well as others in the 
business with costs up and sales not 
improving.” 

Miss Dorothy Thomas, assistant di- 
rector of retail bakery production, 





D.C. A. proudly Introduces a 
Sensational New Gas Burner 


After years of research, DCA engineers have discovered 
a remarkable new gas ,burner and combustion chamber 
with 50% greater fuel utilization than has heretofore been 


possible. 


In our early days, DCA produced both electric and gas 
heated donut machines, but we were never satisfied with the 
efficiency of the burners in gas-fired units. Now, however, 
with this new DCA gas principle the flue heat is utilized for 
heating both the three sides of the frying kettle and the 
reserve fat tank. The thermal efficiency of this remarkable 
new DCA method is indicated by the low temperature at 
the exhaust stack. Stack heat is lost heat. 


DCA offers you a choice of gas or electric fuel in the 


new Producer donut machine. You may have full confidence 
that this is the most efficient machine ever manufactured, 
not only in fuel utilization, but in performance—making the 


finest donuts at lowest cost. 


You can select a DCA machine considering only which 
fuel is most economical in your locality. Remember, there’s 
25 years of practical experience behind us backed up by 
continuous field and laboratory research. It’s DCA for your 


next automatic donut machine—gas or electric. 






Thane mane 


STACK HEAT 
IS LOST HEAT 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.¥Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities Including Toronto and London 
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Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
discussed the role of display, decora- 
tion and personnel in selling baked 
goods. ‘The baker must emphasize 
the sales appeal of his products,” she 
said. 

Robert Harris, Procter & Gamble 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., spoke on retail 
bakery management. He declared 
that expansion in the field of baked 
goods for dessert offered a “glitter- 
ing prospect.” 

A process by which 75% of the 
vitamins in a wheat kernel are re- 
tained in the making of white flour 
has been evolved in Canada, Dr. Al- 
bert E. Cliffe, cereal chemist, Mont- 
real, stated at the evening meeting. 
This process would revolutionize the 
flour industry, he predicted in an ad- 
dress which urged bakers to improve 
their products in the interests of bet- 
ter health. “About 85% of the ail- 
ments on the North American con- 
tinent are nutritional,’ he said. “A 
balanced ration, with emphasis on 
regular meals and raw vegetables as 
a source of vitamins and minerals, 
would eliminate such illnesses as ar- 
thritis and neuritis.” 

George Shewfelt, Kincardine, Ont., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, and C. U. Peterson, Aurora, 
Ont., vice president. Charles H. Car- 
ter, Bowmanville, Ont., continues as 
secretary, and Clayton Garrett, To- 
ronto, was re-elected manager. 

Following the evening dinner en- 
tertainment in the form of a floor 
show was provided by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry (Can- 
ada), Ltd. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. I. RETAIL BAKERS VETO 
PROPOSED CLOSING RULES 


Providence, R, I—The Rhode Is- 
land Retail Bakers Association de- 
cided against applying for legislation 
that would require compulsory Sun- 
day closing for bakeries at a meet- 
ing held at the offices of Standard 
Brands, Inc., here, Nov. 13. 

The meeting was set aside for of- 
ficial debate and members and non- 
members were urged to attend. One 
group felt that the Sunday closing 
of all bakeries would benefit the in- 
dustry and place competition on an 
even basis, while the other group 
maintained that they had the right 
to keep their bakeries open on Sun- 
days. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 

Indianapolis, Ind. — The thirtieth 
anniversary of the General Baking 
Co. was celebrated by 150 salesmen 
and department heads of the bakery 
at a dinner meeting held in the Ho- 
tel Severin recently. A. O. Maim- 
berg, public relations director of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
was the principal speaker. His topic 
was “Why Wait for Tomorrow?” 
Other officials attending the dinner 
meeting were, E. C. Ritter, sales 
manager of the General Baking Co., 
and J. P. Hearne, manager of the 
company’s local plant. 
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New Suggestions for Sales Promotion 


By James Andrae 


HE buying public can always 

be influenced to buy if a 

baker is wise enough to be 
courteous and helpful. A smile, plus 
willingness to serve, are two of the 
biggest assets a merchant and his 
salespeople can have. 


The modern baker is_ rapidly 
learning the art of better merchan- 
dising. He is competing successful- 
ly with other merchants for the 
buyer’s dollar. In this fight for 
business, the baker is learning that 
courtesy, efficiency, effective display, 


progressiveness, promptness and 
friendliness are things that the aver- 
age customer likes. 

A peacetime survey made late in 
the prewar era by the University of 
Oregon revealed that only 14 out of 
every 100 customers who leave one 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


meeting every post-war need— 


@ Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
@ Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


YET 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


WEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 


SAVE 
SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING 

WASTE! 


So bland in flavor—-use it for 
your finest icings. 





retail establishment to patronize ap. 
other, do so because of a better 
price. The other 86 could have been 
kept as regular customers by better 
salesmanship, better management 
and a better knowledge of products 
sold. Just another point to prove 
that chiseling on price does not ap. 
peal to the majority of customers 
and that it pays a merchant to culti. 
vate regular customers. 

The following suggestions may help 
you in planning your merchandising 
program: 

Pancake Festivals 


One of the best ideas yet discoy. 
ered to get folks into town to buy 
—especially the farm trade—is the 
pancake festival. Columbus, Neb, 
and Emporia, Kansas, are among the 
successful cities that have put on 
Pancake Days. Wherever such 
events have been staged, local trade 
has boomed, new trade contaets have 
been made and attention naturally 
turned to “good eats.” This is an 
excellent promotion for any mer. 
chant to stage in co-operation with 
other businessmen. It especially fits 
the baking industry. 


Colors 


Red, blue and orange are the most 
popular colors, in the order named, 
Therefore the baker who _ uses 
these colors in his retail salesroom 
in such a way as to harmonize with 
the surroundings and merchandise 
displayed is rendering a service to 
his customers and to himself for 
such colors please folks and get them 
into the buying mood. 


Broadcasts 


Because a large part of the city 
and rural public is interested in 
sports broadcasts, merchants in 
small and large communities are find- 
ing that a radio sportscasting pro- 
gram is a service to the public that 
builds good will and eventually in- 
creases business. On such programs, 
commercials are very brief. A baker 
could also profitably tie in with 
broadcasting of food fairs and insti- 
tutes. 


New Customers 


One shop that wanted new cus- 
tomers published a small advertise- 
ment which read, “Wanted — New 
Friends.” A free gift was offered to 
anyone who clipped the advertise- 


F DOUGH S 
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A new development 
which greatly e¢x- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-ciLuTEn FLOUR 
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PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 
sas to supply you with the 
very finest quailty aeeety 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 
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ment and came to the shop. The 
stunt worked out very well. All 
those. who got a gift were required 
to write their names and addresses 
in a registry. Thus the bakery built 
a fine mailing list. The shop did 
not require the new friends to buy 
anything before receiving the gift, 
but many people did just that. 


Delivery Technique 


It is always better policy to hand 
a customer his parcel before taking 
his money, if the store layout per- 
mits this. Whenever you can, hand 
a package to a customer instead of 
requiring him to pick it up off the 
counter. 
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Suggestive Selling 

One enterprising merchant gives 
all of his clerks a slip each day on 
which are written two items he 
wants them to push for that day. 
This helps remind the clerks to sug- 
gest those items to customers and 
boosts sales. Through such a plan 
many items can be sold during the 
course of the week, often eliminating 
slow sellers. The slip idea, too, 
helps make the clerks better sales- 
persons by stimulating them to do 
more selling. 


Ad Space for Customers 


One merchant reserves part of 
every advertisement he publishes for 


the free use of customers who may 
have something they wish to adver- 
tise. There is no charge for such 
customer-advertising, and the idea 
has built good will for the merchant 
and boosted his sales as well. 


Counting Change 


Many merchants insist that clerks 
count out the change into the cus- 
tomer’s hands, because’ spreading 
money on the counter makes it nec- 
essary for the customer to exert 
extra effort to pick it up. These 
merchants also say that the first 
contact with a customer should be 
a social one, rather than commer- 
cial. For example, “Good morning, 


MERICA 
IDEAL 





he many advanced features found only in the American ‘‘Ideal'’ Divider made it 
the leader in its field upon its introduction and have kept it out in front ever since. 


Advanced design features include the heavy, rigid base which forms the foundation, 
carrying the complete drive mechanism right through to the main operating shafe. 
Side frames do not carry any main stress members; they are primarily enclosures. 
Positive oiling is assured by a patented pressure-feed system that is exclusively 
American. All operating controls are instantly and conveniently accessible to the 


operator. 


The result of American's advanced engineering assures maximum accuracy, highest 


efficiency, and minimum maintenance. . 


. a record that years of service has proved 


again and again. Write for information on the American ‘‘Ideal’’ that fits your 
requirements . . . see how they cut costs and assure a finer product, too, 


* J 
Gimenican Bakew Machinery Co. 1600 South Kingshighway Bivd., St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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Mrs. Jones,” if said pleasantly, puts 
the customer in a better frame of 
mind than, “and what can I do for 
you?” 
Baby Publicity 

A middle western store put on q 
radio program in which the mothers 
of newly-born babies were inter. 
viewed from their hospital beds. The 
idea went over well with mothers, 
fathers, relatives and friends, and it 
interested many other people as well, 
Here is an idea that city and rural] 
merchants alike can use in some 
form. The first baby of the year 
stunt — whereby merchants give 
prizes to the first baby born in qa 
given locality each year—goes over 
well in numerous communities. 


Rain Check 


When some shops run out of bar. 
gains advertised at a special price 
they issue “rain checks” which en. 
title the customer to merchandise 
at the same price whenever the shops 
can furnish it. This pleases cus. 
tomers, and gives the shops a reputa- 
tion of being square shooters. 


Telephone Sales 


One merchant who realizes that 
the telephone is a sales aid, not a 
nuisance, when properly used, has 
a telephone sale one day a month. 
At this time regular customers are 
telephoned personally and advised of 
a special which is offered that day 
at the shop but not advertised in 
the newspaper. The results are al- 
ways satisfactory, because the peo- 
ple know they get real bargains on 
monthly telephone days. 


Movies for Kids 


Merchants have long realized that 
kids like moving picture shows and 
can give a merchant publicity in 
connection with them. There have 
been instances where merchants gave 
free movies for children, the price 
of admission being two fresh eggs, 
bread wrappers, ice cream cups, old 
tires, old shoes, etc. Such a promo- 
tion always rates a writeup and pho- 
tograph in a local newspaper. 


Nationality Appeal 


America is known as the melting 
pot of all nationalities. One en- 
terprising merchant, in connection 
with his radio advertising, puts on 
programs for all the nationalities 
living in his area. One nationality 
is featured at a time. The response 
from these programs has been excel- 
lent, many letters of appreciation 
being received. 


Dollar Days 


Many merchants can secure a great 
deal of benefit from Dollar Days 
when such an event is promoted 
properly. In Waukegan, IIl., mer- 
chants co-operate in a plan whereby 
14,000 prospective Dollar Day cus- 
tomers who live in nearby rural areas 
are telephoned the day prior to the 
promotion by a crew of specially 
trained girls. The prospects are ad- 
vised that Dollar Day is the follow- 
ing day, and that they are cordially 
invited to come to town and look at 
the bargains and participate in the 
free entertainment. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


LOOSE PROPERTY TO CHARITY 
Kansas City, Mo.— The estate of 
Mrs. Jacob Leander Loose, widow 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. foun 
der, was valued at $2,681,390 in a 
report filed recently in probate court. 
Under terms of the will Mrs. Loose, 
who previously had given Kansas 
City institutions more than $1,000,- 
000, left more than half of her prop 
erty at death to local charities. 
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SOMETIMES IT TAKES 7, 
MORE THAN ONE ™ 
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Ir WAS a wise old bird who first 
said, ““T'wo heads are better than 4 
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one.” The truth of the statement is pretty 
obvious, however. Take, for example, 
that excellent combination you know so well 
... Master Baker ... Master Miller. The skills 
of these two are absolutely necessary to give you the 
results you want and must have in your baking. 
Our Master Millers have found, through 74 years of 
experience, that hard spring wheat from northern America 
—the world’s finest grain—is the best to make the flour 

you want in your shop. This finest of wheat, plus the “Master 
Milling” process of the Cannon Valley Milling Company, 
combine to produce full strength flour with the high 

rising qualities which enable you to bake the finest 

loaf every day, every month. Full 
flavored, golden crusted bread is a cer- 


tainty with Uniform — Dependable — 


Economical Cannon Valley spring Cc A N MM ©) ed VA L L FE » f 
heat fl ; 
oo MILLING CO. 


Master Baker — Master Miller... 
GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 


MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


a perfect combination! 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours Ginacy 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME ‘3 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 








ALASKA 
Fire destroyed one half of the 
Pioneer Bakery, Sitka, causing $15,- 
000 damage, according to the esti- 
mate of Andy Lorentzen, owner. 


ARKANSAS 


A new plant that is being erected 
in Fort Smith by the Wortz Biscuit 





we join a grateful n 
in saying 
* WELCOME 
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Co., is nearing completion. Carl H. 
Wortz, head of the firm, said that one 
of the features will be the com- 
pletely automatic equipment. The 
plant is replacing one that was de- 
stroyed by fire last December and 
will permit an increase of 100% in 
production. It will be three stories 
high and will have more than 40,000 


the Baker’s 


sq ft of floor space. The firm manu- 
factures crackers and cookies, and in 
addition to its working force of about 
300 persons in Fort Smith, has more 
than 40 salesmen covering the south- 
western states. 


CALIFORNIA 
David Estel has become one of 
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Doorbell 


the partners in the Valley Bakery, 
Indio. Robert Wood is the other 
owner. 

An $18,000 bakery building has 
been erected in Burbank for Eve 
Martino. 

Joe lLaMadrid’s Bakery, Arvin, 
which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, has reopened in the 
same location. The shop has been 
completely redecorated, new equip- 
ment installed, and fluorescent light- 
ing added. 

Hansen Bakeries has opened a 
branch in McFadden’s Verdugo Mart, 
Glendale. The bakery concern’s head- 
quarters are in north Hollywood. 

Nelol Barsotti, owner of the Ma- 
dera Baking Co. since 1918, has sold 
the plant to Hans Spath, Frank Ep- 
ple and Francisco Piper, operators 
of two bakeries in San Jose. 

An addition is being built to the 
Conkling Bakery, San Diego. 


CONNECTICUT 
John W. Hall, formerly manager 
of the bakery of Providence Public 
Market, Providence, R. I., is owner 
of Kelly Bakery, Inc., Middletown. 
The latter has wholesale, house-to- 
house and retail operations. 


ILLINOIS 


The Centralia (Ill.) Baking Co., 
through its manager, Robert Stan- 
ford, has announced that construc- 
tion is under way on a two-story ad- 
dition to the bakery building at 147 
South Locust St. The new addition, 
24x100 feet, will be of brick masonry 
and steel construction. It will be 
used to house new equipment and 
ovens as a part of the firm’s postwar 
expansion program. 


INDIANA 


Adolph Fobe has completed a pro- 
gram of thorough reconversion of his 
West End Bakery, Mishawaka, and 
has reopened it for a much greater 
business. The reconversion, which 
closed the place of business during 
the process, included renovation and 
redecoration. The bakery is located 
at 414 West 7th St. 

Ruth’s Bakery, De Motte, has been 
reopened for business by the owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Rowen. It was 
destroyed by fire last July. 

The Ward Baking Co. will erect 
a $55,000 addition to its present 
building at South Bend, for motor 
equipment service and storage. 

Wilbur Elshoff, who has operated 
a bakery in Huntingburg for 12 years, 
has sold his bakery to Joe Kappner, 
a former employee. 


IOWA 

A new gas-heated oven is being in- 
stalled in Moore’s Bakery, Belle 
Plaine, which will double the capac- 
ity of the bakery. 

After operating the Newell (Iowa) 
Bakery for 28 years, P. M. Jensen 
has leased the bakery to Harold 
Olson. 

Myron Scott has taken possession 
of the Holland Bakery, Fairfield, 
which he purchased from Daniel 
Kirchner. Mr. Kirchner had oper- 
ated the shop since 1937. 

The Wigwam Bakery, Sac City, has 
been remodeled and new equipment 
installed. The bakery is owned by 
Pat Murphy. 

W. A. Kemper has sold the Kemper 
Bakery, Missouri Valley, to G. E. 
Bird. John Harlow will manage the 
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shop which will be redecorated and 
remodeled when materials are avail- 
able. 

The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, 
has let a contract for the construc- 
tion of an office and garage building. 


KANSAS 

Ralph Friley, manager of Clark’s 
Bakery, Cherryvale, has installed a 
cooky making machine and a cake 
doughnut machine in his shop. 

w. A. DeVore and LeRoy DeVore 
have opened a bakery in Washington. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Davis, who has 
operated the Palace Bakery, Horton, 
for 20 years, has sold the shop to 
Paul Wilson. Mr. Wilson has worked 
in several bakeries in St. Joseph, Mo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Susan’s Pastry Shop, managed by 
Frank Geyer, is now serving its pa- 
trons in sparkling new quarters on 

Pleasant Street in Brockton. 


MICHIGAN 


The Manistique (Mich.) Home Bak- 
ery has opened under the manage- 
ment of Werner Ammann. The new 
bakery is housed in the building in 
which the Manistique Bakery was 
formerly located. The interior of 
the structure has been completely re- 
decorated, and all equipment from 
the former bakery has been over- 
hauled and reconditioned. 


MINNESOTA 


Skodagard’s Bakery, Grand Rap- 
ids, changed hands and was taken 
over by William Kling Oct. 1. It 
is now called the Sweetheart Bakery. 

The interior of the Dassel (Minn.) 
Bake Shop has been redecorated and 
some new equipment added. 

The Golden Loaf Bakery, Lake 
City, owned by Lawrence Holden, 
has been sold to George McPherren 
and San Padnick. The new owners 


NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 





SLES 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
Step off!” . 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


E.xay Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 











plan to install a new front and re- 
model the interior of the shop. 

Francis Johnson has assumed the 
managership of the Mahnomen 
(Minn.) Bakery. Miss Dorothy Whit- 
aker has managed the bakery for the 
past three and a half years. 

The Preston (Minn.) Bakery has 
installed a new refrigerated dough 
retarder. 

J. J. Podratz has reopened the Das- 
sel (Minn.) Bake Shop. While it 
was closed the interior of the shop 
was renovated. 

Ben Krumholz has redecorated the 
Krumholz Bakery, Fairmont, which 
he bought recently from Mrs. F. C. 
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Krumholz. The shop has been re- 
named the Fairmont Bakery. 

George Lewis has purchased the 
Skottegaard Bakery, Willmar. The 
bakery was remodeled before he re- 
opened it. 

MONTANA 

Mr. and Mrs. Al Hensley have re- 
opened the Choteau (Mont.) Bakery. 
Mr. Hensley served as a baker in 
the navy for more than two years, 
and his wife served as an officer in 
the WAC. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


An announcement that a bakery 
will be opened on Lakeside Avenue, 
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in Laconia, has been made by Howard 
and Helena Ballou, who recently pur- 
chased the Half Moon Tearoom and 
Hotel Somerset. The tearoom, in 
connection with which the new bak- 
ery will be operated, has a dining 
room and banquet hall. 

A big new streamlined bakery de- 
partment was opened Nov. 15 at the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Man- 
chester. Many people of Manchester 
and surrounding communities re- 
cently accepted an invitation from 
the management to inspect the “home 
style’ department. 

The Dover branch of Hathaway 

(Continued on page 83.) 








WHEN BREAD ENRICHMENT was first proposed, 
Winthrop experts started work immediately to develop 
a medium and method which would save time, trouble 


and money for bakers. 


In ““B-E-T-S”, the first bread-enrichment tablets, they 
succeeded in doing this! Saved time by developing a 
method that requires no weighing: no waste. Just drop 
“B-E-T-S” into water and add to sponge or dough. 

Saved trouble by assuring accuracy. Each “B-E-T-S”’ 
tablet provides vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin and iron in 
proper amounts and relation to allow you to label your 
product “ENRICHED”! No worrying about uneven 





dough a ge . 
Saved mt 


use of other ingrediéats Which were being used to 2 
complish adequate enrichment. ‘‘B-E-T-S”’ enabled habe 
to take credit for the riboflavin content of milk. It is estimated™ 
that the tablet method developed by Winthrop, has 
saved bakers four to five millions of dollars annually! 

Choose the ““B-E-T-S” formula suited to your needs. 
For particulars and prices, write us or consult your 
“B-E-T-S”’ representative. “‘B-E-T-S’’ representatives are 
technically-trained men, fully qualified to assist you on 
any enrichment problem. 








“B-E-T-S” TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 











“BLE_T-S” 
the FIRST 


Bread-Enrichment 
Tablets 





























‘“B-E-T-S’’ 
5 FORMULAS— 
one surely meets 
your needs! 
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Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 


wintanos WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Winthrop Chemical Company, dnc. has re- 
ceived its FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 
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The American Baker news corre- 
spondent in Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin, as secretary-treasurer. Henry 
C. Schranck of the H. C. Schranck 
Co. was named vice president. 
Newly elected executive commit- 
tee members are Henry J. Brown, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., and 
Jack Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light 
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ec. a school an articular work¢ 
“ the Wisconsin Club with Phil Orth as HOSTS HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB department of the phe ae Aft 
i member-host. Instead of the asso- noted the comparatively in bers ‘ 
i Seek Ad ] usted ciation paying for the dinners at the V acd yack, he ¥.—The Food Trades facilities of — ich = pe shop, 
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party, the money will be diverted to ; : envisioned a large, modern instity. room 
S All t t the entertainment of 32 underpriv- ‘© the Holes-in-Bread Club for its tion that would attract youth and Par 
ugar 0 men S ileged children. The youngsters will] initial fall meeting held asi the school assist the general baking industry as the bi 
| be taken on a tour of toy depart- cafeteria Nov. 8. Approximately 140 a school and laboratory. Jules 
f Milwaukee, Wis.—J. J. Welsh, ments, dined at the local YMCA, members and guests were present Mr. Simonson stated that educa. this d 
| president of the Milwaukee Flavor where they will also go “for a swim,” for the luncheon prepared in the tion was the answer to a problem ing bi 
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dent of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers where Santa will give each of the dents of this unique institution. future and urged that vocationa] icings 
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Co. 
The association authorized Presi- lls 
dent Welsh to appoint a_ special 
committee to meet with local Office 
of Price Administration officials in 
an effort to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of sugar in the Mil- 
waukee area. 
Under local OPA office interpre- 
tation of the “extreme hardship” 
clause affecting additional releases 
of sugar to bakers, retailers in Mil- ; 
waukee and surrounding territory is the 
have found it almost impossible to ’ 
obtain the much needed additional dients, 
allotments. The closing of upward 
of 100 local shops has sent custom- 
ers to the remaining shops in the The w 
neighborhoods. 
Allied tradesmen who have been express 
in the field during recent weeks point 
to the apparent ample supply of opment 
sugar in many other cities, espe- dients 
cially Chicago, where, it is under- ’ 
stood, OPA interpretations of the for bak 
“hardship” clause are not as severe 
as in the Milwaukee area. 
It was also brought out that The stif 
rumors persist that there is now 
more sugar available than ration evi- and thi 
dences in hands of bakers. Some 
sugar refineries, it is understood, are product: 
refusing to begin processing of the Sci 4 : : 
ee ee eee HROUGH -science and research the stand these years of study and experimentation, we rely on. 
they will not be able to dispose of it, { { : ’ 
wan ne ae eae ye of good baking are being constantly have learned a great many things of help to ingredie 
store large quantities. raised. Fleischmann’s i i . i i 
Me a dak de thie: siluee garegare re S — in these stand the baker in producing baked products of methods 
is being diverted to other sections ards of quali ate ba : ing i { 
Btn testi at teakeeante quality ck 77 years. During fine quality and flavor. Proper fermentation oteatest 
storage facilities here. This condi- 
tion could immediately be corrected 
if bakers had ration evidences with 
which to redeem this sugar so badly 
needed for both current heavy vol- QUALITY PRODUCTS DEMAND QUALITY FERMENTATION 
umes of business and a record break- I N GR 
ing potential Christmas baking busi- 
ness, Mr. Welsh said. Flei 
Lack of ration certificates in hands Dough 
of bakers, according to Fred Laufen- Arkad 
* : y | 
burg, secretary of the Wisconsin fFleischmann’s Yeast Fleischmann’s 
Bakers Association, will definitely re- 
quire the shutdown of several larger Diamalt Malt Syrup These high. 
Milwaukee retail shops by Dec. 15, if — Dry or Liquid provers are 
not before. Evidences have been used tions of y 
up and OPA has refused to grant salts whicl 
additional certificates or give the Both ri 
shops an opportunity to acquire a oe. apie, 
percentage of the abandoned allot- Spear : imparting b 
snouts. For years a standby with bakers, Fleischmann’s Yeast can be de- Fermalo; 
Chairman of the special allied com- pended upon for its famous quality, unfailing uniformity and Diamalt in dry or liquid form promotes vigorous yeast action, Pa al 
mittee is Phil Orth of the Ph. OrthCo, 24/anced fermentation. Bakers do not have to guess results with resulting in healthy fermentation. Made of the finest grains ob- dee “a oe 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. tainable, Diamalt promotes freshness, flavor and “bloom.” local - a 


Members are Leonard P. Kenney, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
George Roth, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Ted Hein, Hein Flour & Supply Co; 
Henry Fritz, Chapman & Smith; C. G. 
Swanson, General Mills, Inc., and Mr. 
Welsh. 
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workers in the years ahead. 

After the luncheon session mem- 
pers of the club inspected the bake- 
shop, butcher shop and grocery work 
room in the century-old building. 

Particular interest was shown in 
the bakeshop under the direction of 
Jules Casalbore, a former baker. In 
this department students were mak- 
ing bread, pies, cakes and cookies 
and studying the science of fillings, 
icings and decorative art work for 
baked goods. 

The Holes-in-Bread Club pledged 
support to Mr. Simonson and the 
future of the Food Trades Vocation- 
al High School. 
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BRITAIN FACES SHORTAGE 
OF SKILLED BAKERY HELP 


London, Eng.—A shortage of skilled 
bakers all over the country is one of 
the most serious problems in the food 
industries of Britain now facing the 
new Ministry of Labor. In referring 
to this, the industrial correspondent 
of the London “Times” says it has be- 
come so bad that some rural areas 
have been literally without bread for 
two or three days at a time, until 
supplies could be brought in from 
elsewhere. In other places prisoners 
of war have been employed in the 


bakeries. Unskilled labor has been 
put into the larger mechanized bak- 
eries and once in London it was nec- 
essary to borrow 70 soldiers. The 
Ministry of Food is launching an ap- 
peal for more workers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The flour batter method of mak- 
ing cakes involves the following pro- 
cedure. Cream the flour, baking 
powder and shortening together, beat 
up the eggs, sugar and salt. Then 
add the beaten mass gradually to the 
creamed mass. Then add the milk 
and flavor and mix until smooth. 











Our Business 





is the basis. High quality fermentation ingre- 


dients, the essentials. 


The world-famous Fleischmann Laboratories, 
expressly established for the research and devel- 
opment of fermentation and fermentation ingre- 


dients, have become the anchor to windward 


for bakers everywhere. 


The stiff competition which bakers face today, 
and the challenge of the quality of their 
ptoducts, are reasons enough why good bakers 


tely on Fleischmann for the finest fermentation 


ingredients it is possible to make and for the 
methods by which they can be utilized to the 


greatest advantage. 


INGREDIENTS 


Fleischmann’s 
Dough Improvers — 
Arkady and Fermaloid 

Brands 
These high-quality dough im- 
Provers are balanced combina- 
tons of wholesome mineral 





salts which effect a greater rate of gas production in the dough. 
Both produce a more rapid conditioning of the dough and aid in 


imparting better loaf characteristics. 


Fetmaloid also helps produce doughs that handle better through 
the make-up machinery, and aids in overcoming “bucky” 
doughs. The selection made by the baker is contingent upon 


local conditions. 











If not, send for your copy 


NOW! 


Have you a copy of this valuable booklet? 


Fleischmann’s Part in Baking Bread is a pocket-size handbook 
published in the interests of bakers. Its contents, presented in 


simple form, give you the facts quickly and easily on 
Fleischmann’s Fermentation Ingredients and how they should 
be used to achieve the finest baking results. Fleischmann Labora- 
tories’ baking aids are also included. Don’t put it off, fill in order 
blank below, and send for your free copy now. 





Name 


Fleischmann Division, Standard Brands, Inc. 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “Fleischmann’s Part in 
Baking Bread.” 





Bakery Address 





City. 


Zone State 
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Pennsylvania Bakers 
Told of Vocational 
Training Needs 


Pittsburgh, Pa—J. B. Spark of 
the Doughnut Corp. of America was 
the speaker at the meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania here Nov. 14. 

Mr. Spark recently completed a 
survey of 92 cities of over 100,000 
population to ascertain what students 
thought about entering the baking 
industry after leaving high school. 

The speaker said students 14 to 17 
years of age’ repeatedly told him the. 
baking industry has no prestige to 
offer, it has no future, only duds 
and failures take the baking course 
offered in vocational high schools 
and the equipment of thé baking 
classrooms is obsolete. 

School authorities reported that 
the lowest 10% of students enter 
baking courses, that these students 
have many accidents in handling ma- ~ 
chinery and therefore are safer in 
the baking course playing with dough 
where they cannot get hurt than in 
other trades. 

A display was made of literature 
put out by other industries to at- 
tract students and sell them on the 
prestige and future of the various 
trades. 

L. H. Dudt then gave a report on 
the public schools’ baking course to 
begin next February in South Voca- 
tional High School, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Dudt said the new baking school will 
be modernly equipped, have an out- 
standing curriculum and be backed 
by attractive printed matter about 
advantages of the baking industry. 

Mr. Dudt, W. Fleckenstein, chair- 
man of the meeting, J. E. McNally 
of McNally Bakery, Herman Knell of 
Knell Bakery and Paul Baker of 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops will serve as 
governors of the baking school and 
as an advisory committee to the 
board of education. 

Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Bakers Associa- 
tion, expressed the belief that the 
first quarter of 1946 sugar allotments 
will be increased. 

President Baker appointed Mr. 
Knell chairman of the nominating 
committee to present a ballot at the 
election of officers to be held at the 
December meeting. Other members 
of the committee are Herman Sche- 
lat, a retired baker, Gustave A. Wilde 
of Wilde Bakery, Ernest A. Dorner 
of Dorner Bakery, and Mr. Flecken- 
stein. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MALTER JOINS FLAVOR SERVICE 


Chicago, Ill. — Bernard T. Malter 
has been naméd general production 
manager in charge of all production, 
research and laboratories for Flavor 
Service Corp., manufacturers of flavor 
factors, dry soups, puddings and bak- 
ing powder. A veteran of more than 
15 years in the food industry, Mr. 
Malter came to Flavor Service from 
Glidden Co. where he had been gen- 
eral superintendent of the edible di- 
vision, Indianapolis. Previously he 
had worked in the development of 
soybean protein and related products 
for Glidden’s soya products division 
for five years. Prior to his experi- 
ence with Glidden, Malter was in 
charge of the manufacture of essen- 
tial oils and spices for William J. 
Stange Co., Chicago. A graduate of 
the University of Illinois, Malter 
holds a bachelor of science degree in 
chemical engineering. 
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Selective Service Restates 
Veterans’ Employment Rights 


The Selective Service System re- 
cently issued a handbook on veter- 
ans’ assistance programs for guid- 
ance of local draft boards enumer- 
ating the policy affecting re-employ- 
ment rights of veterans among other 
benefits available. 

The restatement of re-employment 
policy contained in the new hand- 
book includes: 

1. A veteran is entitled to be re- 


stored to work of like seniority, sta- 
tus and pay without unnecessary de- 
lay for one year following restoration, 
during which time the veteran may 
not be discharged without cause. 

2. The only conditions for rein- 
statement required to be met are 
those specifically enumerated in the 
law. Union membership or other 
conditions not listed in the law can- 
not therefore be required of the vet- 


tn Mhe New Year 1946! 
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eran. A returning veteran cannot 
be compelled to join a union even 
though a closed shop agreement may 
be in effect. 

3. A veteran’s right to employ- 
ment for one year cannot be affected 
by the rights of other employees un- 
der private contracts or collective 
bargaining agreements. 

4. Where two or more veterans 
with restoration rights had the same 
job assignment, the right of each 
veteran to be retained is subject to 
the seniority rights of the other vet- 
erans only. In cases of this kind, the 
veterans, who were superseded by 
the superior claims of another vet- 





HACHMEISTER—INC., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Makers of HAKO-SHORT “The Baker's Colloid” 
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eran, are, however, entitled to job 
of like position, if available. 

5. In case of temporary shutdow 
or layoff, a veteran may not be laid 
off during the first full year so long 
as the veteran’s job or one of like 
seniority, status or pay is available 
subject only to superior claims of 
other veteran employees. If shut. 
down of plant is complete the veter. 
an is subject to a layoff the same as 
other employees. 

6. A veteran cannot be demoted 
during the year if his work and con. 
duct are satisfactory. 

7. Seniority rights accumulate dur. 
ing period of military service and 
the veteran is entitled to any auto. 
matic pay increases given on the 
basis of length of service. Veter. 
ans are eligible to participate in va- 
cation or vacation pay privileges upon 
reinstatement. 

8. Temporary positions are not 
covered by the law. Before a veteran 
is deprived of re-employment rights, 
however, it must be shown clearly 
that the employment he left to enter 
military service was temporary. In 
all borderline cases the doubt as to 
whether the position left by the vet- 
eran was temporary should be re- 
solved in favor of the veteran. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








If your bread is overproofed be- 
fore going into the oven, the best 
thing to do is to take it out of the 
pans and make the dough over. This 
means extra work, but the results 
will justify the expense. 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


t 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


— 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow: 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


ee 
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ft" IN CANADA: 
St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 





Vancouver, British Columbia 
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é Simple Crample of 


riwall Bag 


Mul 





MMA A men 


A 


9,000 lbs. 
in heavy barrels or fabric bags 


Greater packing speed is only one of the advan- 
tages of Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Equipment. 

Multiwall Bags actually improve working con- 
ditions. They are tight and siftproof. They are 
compact and easy to handle. 

With Multiwall Paper Valve Bags, your product 
is accurately preweighed . . . before the bags are 
closed. And, the bags require no tedious shaking 
by hand to assure proper settlement. 

Multiwalls are closed automatically by the 
internal pressure of their contents. There is no 
bother with troublesome lids or hand-sewing. By 
this method, a single man, operating two filling 
machines, can keep two other men busy checking 
and stacking the bags at the rate of 18,000 lbs. 
per hour. 





Montreal, Quebec 








Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. 








Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 


New Orleans 






Economy (ay 
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1 Ar. to pack 


18,000 Ibs. 


in Multiwall Paper Bags? 


Space-Saving Advantage 
Five hundred empty 100-lb. Multiwall Paper Bags 
can be stored in approximately the same space as 
one 200-lb. barrel. Think what this means in saving 
valuable plant floor space. 

In fact, Multiwalls mean economy and improved 
packaging all along the line. These bags will be 
specially made to fit your particular requirements. 
For full information, write your nearest St. Regis 


office today. 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 








MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILATY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave, 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Franklin, Va._ 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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CAMPAIGN TO STOP NIGHT 
BAKING BEGINS IN ENGLAND 


London, Eng.—A strong move to 
abolish night baking is on foot in 
Great Britain. Many branches of the 
Master Bakers and Confectioners 
Association have passed resolutions 
asking the government to pass a bill 
making it illegal for bakers to work 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. 

The movement started among op- 
erators, but it has gained consider- 
able support from bakers themselves. 
A main argument favoring the move 
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is that it will make the baking in- 
dustry more attractive to young men 
who contemplate entering the trade. 
The labor supply is acute and puts 
emphasis on this argument. 

The opposition argues that if night 
baking is abolished the public will be 
unable to procure fresh bread and 
the demand will drop. Another ob- 
jection is that extra costs will be 
involved for additional shop space 
and extra machinery. 

Opposition has been expressed on 
the grounds that the freedom of the 
master baker to enter the shop to 
work would be restricted. Day bak- 


ing is said to be more expensive 
than night baking and would there- 
fore raise the price of bread. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cream puffs should be placed in 
the oven as soon as possible after 
they are dropped out on the pans, 
because a crust will form on them 
if they are allowed to stand around. 
This crust causes the shells to have 
wild breaks and spoils their appear- 
ance. If it is necessary for them to 
stand around, wash them with a lit- 
tle milk or water before placing them 
in the oven. 








“We have a nice loaf using 1% WYTASE. Business 
is holding at its high level — believe we can always 
make good bread without ever going back to 


1% 


twisting. 


Whether the industry ever goes back to twisting or 
not, it will always go forward with WYTASE. For 
WYTASE is a modern, standard ingredient, a product 
much needed to give bread that desirable sheen; that 
clear, sparkling crumb color which consumers want. 


% Original report on file. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Let our representative 
show you how WYTASE 
works in your shop. 






DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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FDA Denies Three 
Firms’ Petition to 
Enrich Chocolate 


Washington, D. C.—Federal Se. 
curity Administrator Watson B. Mil]. 
er recently denied petitions from 
three chocolate manufacturers ask. 
ing amendment of the identity stand. 
ards for sweet and milk chocolate to 
permit use of vitamins as optional 
ingredients. 

Mr. Miller said, “The petitions diq 
not present reasonable grounds for 
concluding that the proposed amend. 
ment would promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of the con. 
sumer.” 

He cited the Food and Drug Ad. 
ministration statement of July 1, 
1943, declaring, among other things, 
that “enrichment of those foods 
which are not a substantial part of 
the dietary of any significant group 
tends to confuse and mislead con. 
sumers through giving rise to con- 
flicting claims of nutritional values 
and by creating an exaggerated im- 
pression of the benefits to be derived 
from the consumption of such foods.” 

Walter Baker Co., Dorchester, 
Mass., Cook Chocolate Co., Chicago, 
and Vitamin-Erg Co., New York, were 
the formal petitioners. Informal re- 
quests were received from other man- 
ufacturers or potential manufactur- 
ers urging enrichment of sweet or 
milk chocolate. 

The identity standards became ef- 
fective Oct. 1. Because they made 
no provision for addition of vitamin 
ingredients, the interstate shipment 
of chocolate bars with such ingre- 
dients became illegal on that date. 

The prohibition does not apply to 
vitamin enriched candy bars other 
than sweet or milk chocolate. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


saber ron gatind 
For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


SINCE 1884 . ial 
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=. -\ TOP RESULTS 
IN BAKING... 
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Uniform and well-baked loaves 
result from the smooth shop 
performance of Havasak. 
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Easy handling doughs and 
steady, uninterrupted produc- 
tion mean extra savings on the 
cost sheet. 
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And the finished loaves will 
delight the taste of your most 
discriminating customer. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy. and 
fine quality results. 
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SECURITY miuine company, inc. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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DO YOU KNOW . cine we 





gg i Igy 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 67 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1. When a layer cake formula pro- 
ducing excellent results at sea level 
is used at an altitude of 5,000 feet, 
the leavening content should be in- 


Bad Bouman AAGS/ No wonder 


so many leading bakers have been using BOWMAN 





A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


creased. True or false? 

2. Baking soda is generally used 
in devils food or chocolate cakes in 
order to produce a darker color. True 





they are. 


UPC*, from choice, for ten years of quality baking: 


*BOWMAN UPC nonfat dry 
milk solids, PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 1.25% 
Specially treated cereal flour. 





~ BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 








The baking quality of UPC* nonfat dry milk solids actually begins 


or false? 

3. A cake made by the single iat 
mixing method requires less leaven- 
ing than cakes made by the regular 
creaming procedure, when the same 
formula is used. True or false? 

4. When using vinegar in bread for 
inhibiting rope, the bread should also 
be baked faster and for a shorter 
period of time. True or false? 

5. The primary reason corn syrup 
is used in chocolate icing is to keep 
the icing soft. True or false? 

6. When it is necessary to replace 
tapioca in a pie filling with corn- 
starch, it has been found that 50% 





with the selection of rich, full-flavored milk from government 
tested herds in the heart of the great Midwest dairylands. But 
that quality control of UPC* never ends until your loaf is baked. 
Every analysis and test is applied to make sure that it will meet 
Bowman high standards of purity and uniformity. In the drying 
plant, Bowman UPC* nonfat dry milk solids is subjected further 
to accurate process controls that assure its rapid, smooth absorp- 
tion and thorough distribution in the dough. 

This exclusive PRECONDITIONING process makes certain that 
Bowman UPC* gives normal fermentation, with all its rich flavor 


carried through to the finished loaf. And what beautiful loaves 


Nothing less than the most careful, complete control of every 
process, from dairy herd to bakery, can produce nonfat dry milk 


solids so ideally suited for bakers’ use as Bowman UPC*. 





140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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more starch is needed in order to 
produce the same consistency. True 
or false? 

7. In making cake doughnuts, it is 
better to use a soft wheat flour than 
a hard wheat flour to produce a more 
tender doughnut. True or false? 

8. It is considered a good pro- 
cedure to make the shells for custard 
and pumpkin pies a day ahead he- 
fore filling them. True or false? 

9. When replacing 2 lbs of butter 
in a cooky formula with shortening, 
it is necessary to use 1 lb 11 oz short- 
ening and 5 oz water. True or false? 


10. Four pounds of shell eggs may 
be replaced by 1 lb powdered eggs 
and 3 lbs of water, in making sponze 
cakes, with good results. True or 
false? 

11. As invert syrup has about 18 
to 20% water, it is only about 80% 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar. True 
of false? 

12. Invert syrup is a good mois- 
ture retainer. Therefore it is a good 
idea to replace about 10% of the 
sugar in white layer cakes with in- 
vert syrup in order to improve the 
keeping quality. True or false? 

13. Egg whites contain from 72 
to 75% moisture. True or false? 

14. The salt content in cakes and 
cookies should be based on the weight 
of the dough. True or false? 

15. Skim milk powder may be kept 
in storage for three to six months 
before it is used. True or false? 


16. Margarines used for making 
puff paste usually have a melting 
point of 104 to 106° F. True or 
false? 

17. Cane and beet sugar are both 
about 33% sweeter than corn sugar. 
True or false? 

18. A temperature of about 90 to 
95° F. is generally recommended for 
proofing bread. True or false? 

19. A quart of whole eggs weighs 
2 lbs. True or false? 

20. When buttermilk is used in a 
bread dough replacing sweet milk, 
the fermentation time of the dough 
should be increased. True or false? 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING Co. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








a | the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


onnet QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Serv "4 








Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 
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SINCE 1885 


hi PERCY KENT BAG £0. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mger. BELGRADE,MONT. 
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“My F iddler S Thr eel” called Old King Cole, ‘“‘and see that you play in tune!” 


. . . P.S. to bakers: to eliminate sour notes in production, find out about... 


Three-Step Aer ation —. exclusive Atkinson process that gives you uniform 


flour, fully aged for immediate use on delivery. Every brand is aerated just before it goes 
into our 50,000 cwt. aging plant . . . aerated all during the aging interval because the flour 
volume is bulked up 20% with air . . . aerated again after the flour is drawn from the bins 
for packing just before shipment. You can count on precise uniformity because we mill in 
long runs for storage rather than to fill particular orders and so can adjust the milling 
operation to hair-line accuracy ... For close harmony on your production line switch to 


BIN-AGED* flour—made only by Atkinson. 


ul 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






*Registered trade mark. 
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OPA Ceiling Prices 
on Cane Syrup 
Unchanged 


Washington, D. C.—Ceiling prices 
at the producer and producer-packer 
levels for commercial cane syrup will 
not be increased, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

This decision, based on a recent 
study of costs and profits of five 
commercial cane syrup mills, fol- 
lowed a recommendation of the Louis- 
iana Cane Syrup and Molasses In- 
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dustry Advisory Committee that the 
ceiling prices of commercial cane 
syrup be increased 5c gal at all levels. 
The costs and profits study cov- 
ered nearly three quarters of the pro- 
duction of commercial cane syrup 
from the 1944 crop, which was be- 
low normal, the OPA said. Even for 
that subnormal year current ceiling 
prices exceeded the total costs of 
the company with the next to high- 
est cost of operation and together, 
the four lower cost companies ac- 
counted for 81.8% of the production 
of the five companies combined. 
The study revealed that had there 
been a normal yield of raw sugar per 


ton of cane in 1944, the higher syrup 
yield for most companies with pres- 
ent ceiling prices would have been 
sufficient to offset the 72c a ton in- 
crease in incentive payments syrup 
factories will make to cane growers 
this year. 

According to estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, 
the yield of raw sugar of this year’s 
cane crop is considerably above nor- 
mal. Disregarding the effect on costs 
of the indicated larger crop, the high- 
er syrup yield alone should be suffi- 
cient to insure that all five mills can 
produce syrup at a profit at present 
ceiling prices. 





Will you please 


Next time you start writing an order for 
nonfat dry milk solids, put your pencil down 


fast... 


...and think: “Is what I’m ordering the 
very best that’s available today? Am I 


really ordering top quality?” 


Right then and there you will want to 
consider everything that’s available again. 
And we ask you to compare Borden’s 
“Bakery-Tested” Breadlac with all of them. 

If you’ve ever used Breadlac, you will 
know how good it is. How it insures you'a 
loaf of bread day in and day out that’s uni- 
form in taste, in texture, in volume. There 
are mighty good reasons why, too. 


In addition to various chemical and bac- 


teriological tests there’s the... 








paste this in your hat? 





BAKERY TEST THAT IS A BAKERY TEST! 


From each batch of Breadlac, samples are sent to the 
Borden Experimental Bakery. Here Breadlac is baked 
into bread and tested all along the line. 


It is scored for absorption, Bakability. Volume. 
Bloom. Flavor ... and many more qualities. Samples 
that do not pass these stringent tests are never, never 


sold as Breadlac. 


That’s why you can use Breadlac with such confi- 
dence. Bread baked with 6% —or more—Breadlac is 
a better bread, all around, than loaves made with ordi- 


nary nonfat dry milk solids. 


Breadlac helps make the kind of bread you, and 
-your customers, want. Order Borden’s “Bakery- 


Tested” Breadlac and see! 
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Milwaukee Bakers 
Ask Investigation 
of Sugar Shortage 


Milwaukee, Wis. —'The Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Association at its No. 
vember meeting instructed Secretary 
Nic. J. Schmidt to write Senator 
Alexander Wiley and Congressman 
Thaddus Wasielewski asking for an 
investigation of the rumor that “there 
is more sugar available than ‘he 
Office of Price Administration or the 
Department of Agriculture cares to 
admit.” 

The association asked for issuance 
of additional ration evidences or 
bonus certificates if the supply situ- 
ation is found more favorable. 

The letters to Washington are fol- 
low-ups to telegrams sent to 13 gov- 
ernment officials after the associa- 
tion’s October meeting. The gist of 
the replies to these wires was that 
there is no immediate sugar relief in 
sight. 

William Wunluck of Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods told the 40 retail bakers 
and allied tradesmen present that the 
future of the shortening supply pic- 
ture is brighter because of the de- 
clining demand for fats and oils from 
the armed forces. 

The necessity of proper store jil- 
lumination to attract customers and 
shop lighting to prevent fatigue of 
bakers was discussed by John Nebr- 
bass, lighting engineer of the Indus- 
trial Maintenance Co. 

The association announced a plan 
to request the state group to estab- 
lish an employment department at 
the state secretary’s office. The costs 
of operating this needed service are 
to be met from a fee charged to the 
baker hiring the help. 

The association also expressed a 
need for more co-operation between 
retailers and the state office in trying 
to place returning veterans who de- 
sire to enter the industry under 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Fred Laufenburg, state secretary, 
said the number of returning veter- 
ans seeking to enter the baking field 
is in excess of the requests for such 
help from bakers. His office has 
placed 17 persons in local shops and 
many more names are on file. 

Mr. Laufenburg said there is a 
need for a local training program to 
attract desirable men and to instruct 
them in correct baking and mer- 
chandising practices as suitable re- 
placements for the old-timers who 
are retiring from the industry. 

President Joe. Vann named Tom 
Strupp, Leo Rewald and Franklin 
Kuhlman as a nominating committee 
to report to the December mecting 
with a slate of 1946 association offi- 
cers. He also appointed Grant C. 
Van Ness as chairman of the victory 
ball reception committee and Arthur 
Krumbiegel chairman of the finance 
committee for the dinner dance to 
be held at the Elks Club Jan. 17 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PIE COMPANY ACCUSED 
IN FOOD ACT VIOLATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—A criminal infor- 
mation charging the Pappas Pie & 
Baking Co. and its president, John 
P. Pappas, with violating the pure 
food and drug act was filed recently 
in United States District Court by 
United States Attorney Harry ©. 
Blanton. The company was charged 
with introducing into interstate com- 
merce pies baked under unsanitary 
conditions. The company was found 
guilty of the same charge and fined 
$1,000 Jan. 16, 1945. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


5 is a real guarantee of 
prime flour quality behind the Shellabarger 
Crest ... the kind of a guarantee that you 


can see and touch. 


In the consistent production of top quality 


flours, we have found that substantial coun- 


try elevator and mill storage space is the 


realistic guarantee of continuous, uniform 
dependability. Our facilities give you that 


guarantee. 


We tell you this to assure you that Shella- 
barger quality is not chance, but the result 
of planning that will give you consistently 


better results. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 7,000 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by a line of 26 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 











Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxK City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. GROwWN 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 









Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PAT 
ENT “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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BAKER'S FLOUR. — 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 62 














1. False. The leavening content 
should be decreased somewhat. If 
the same amount of leavening or 
more were used, the cake batter 
would expand too much, producing an 
open-grained cake or causing the cake 
to fall during baking. This is due 
to the air pressure decreasing as the 
altitude rises. 

2. True. Baking soda will’ darken 
the color considerably. However, if 
an excessive quantity is used the 
color may become too dark and the 
flavor of the finished cake adversely 
affected. 

3. False. When the single stage 
mixing method is used in making 
cakes, generally the leavining con- 
tent is increased slightly in order to 
obtain the desired volume. 

4. False. The bread should be 
baked a little ‘more slowly and more 
thoroughly. 

5. False. The syrup helps to pro- 
mote a gloss on the icing. Care 
should be taken not to overheat the 
icing. 

6. False. In general practice, the 
same amount of starch is used as 
tapioca to produce nearly the same 
consistency. 

“7 True. A hard wheat flour will 
produce a tougher doughnut, due to 
the greater amount of protein in 
this type of flour and also the quality. 

8. True. After the shells are made 
up they should be allowed to stand 
around on a rack in order to dry out 
somewhat. This procedure helps to 
decrease crust soakage, which pro- 
duces a soggy crust. 

9. False. It is necessary to use 1 
lb 10 or 11 oz shortening, 1 oz salt 
and 4 or 5 oz water. 

10. False. It is impossible to make 
good sponge cakes using powdered 
eggs. 

11. False. Invert syrup is com- 
posed of dextrose, levulose and 18 
to 20% water. Its sweetening value 
is rated at about 102% when com- 
pared with the cane or beet sugar. 
The sweetening value of dextrose is 
usually figured at about 75% and 
levulose about 172%. 

12. True. However, if more than 
10% is used, the crumb is very apt 
to discolor, due to invert syrup cara- 
melizing at a lower temperature than 
cane or beet sugar. 

13. False. The moisture content 
of egg whites is about 86%. 

14. True. It is usually figured that 
10 lbs of dough requires 1 oz salt. 
Salt is’ sometimes figured on the 
amount of shortening in the dough. 
This is a poor procedure as the short- 
ening content in. cake and cooky 
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-PERSONNEL 


MUST KNOW HOW ~ AND WANT ~ 
10 MAKE 6000 GOODS. 
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doughs may vary considerably in the 
same amount of dough. 

15. True. Carefully made and 
packed powdered skim milk may be 
stored under ordinary conditions and 
keep well for three to six months. 

16. False. The melting point is 
about 115° F. 

17. True. Corn sugar is figured as 
75% sweet as compared with cane 
or beet sugar. 

18. True. These temperatures are 
usually recommended. We have seen 
bread proofed at 110 to 115° F. with- 
out seeming to hurt the quality. 
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19. False. A quart of eggs will 
weigh about 2 lbs 1% oz. 

20. False. Due to the acid content 
in buttermilk, the fermentation time 
should be decreased. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW UNITS CONSTRUCTED 


New York, N. Y.—Construction of 
new units at the Borden Co. plant in 
Elgin, Ill., for the production of Soy- 
co, soy albumen whipping agent, has 
been announced by C. F. Kieser, 
Borden vice president. For more than 
six years, Soyco, which has been 
manufactured at Ottawa, Kansas, 
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has been an ingredient product for 
candy manufacturers, and has been 
used in place of or as a supplement 
to egg albumen. Latest use to be 
developed for Soyco is in marshmal- 
low candy and cookies. Soyco is dis- 
tributed by the Whitson Products Di- 
vision of the Borden Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Instead of the sweetened, con- 
densed skim milk, some bakers pre- 
fer powdered skim milk for making 
bread. In their opinion, it is more 
economical, easier to handle, and can 
be stored for a longer period f time. 








Eacu ONE of these loaves Jooks alike. 
All are examples of the mechanical perfec- 
tion we believe consumers have learned to 
expect in the modern commercial loaf. 


Fundamentally, people want to like 
bakers’ bread. They appreciate its conve- 
nience, its obvious attractiveness, and the 
nutritive values they’ve heard so much 
about. But, and this is important, more 
people are disappointed in the taste of 


Which 
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DVO... 
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modern super-refined bread than many 


bakers realize. 


Consumers are finding the flavor they 
seek in bread made with BRYO. It's not 
accidental that this should be so. BRYO, 
especially prepared by an exclusive patent- 
ed process for bakers’ use, supplies the 
natural flavor of wheat — nature's own 
best bread flavor. 


Bryo is the reg. trade mark of The Bryo Co. used to designate its product covered by U. 8. Letters Pat. No. 2357312 


If you depend on mechanical perfection 
alone, you have done less than half the job. 
There’s nothing so commonplace as a good- 
looking loaf without taste appeal. 


Which ts the BRYO leaf? — Three of 
the loaves pictured are made with BRYO, 
but you can’t identify them by looking be- 
cause BRYO, too, helps make a mechan- 
ically superior bread. You can tell by taste 
— the supreme test of any bread. 


If you would like your consumers to taste 
the difference BRYO will make in your 


bread, and see the other qualities it pro- 
duces, call fora BRYO representative today, 
or write. We can prove to you. . . conclu- 
sively, in your own plant, 

that BRYO is the post- 

war answer to your 


consumers’ needs. 


444 West Grand Ave. Cc 
NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


HICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
LOS ANGELES 
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The Future of Frozen Bakery Goods 


By William H. Catheart 


The preservation of foods by the 
use of low temperatures has been 
recognized and appreciated by man 
for many centuries. 

Nero, it seems, was one of the 
first exponents of frozen food. When 
Nero came to the throne in Rome, 
he forced slaves to bring bales of 
snow from the Appenine Mountains 


and store it in deep trenches insulat- 
ed with sod and straw. Food was 
placed into the snow pits, where it 
could be kept for weeks in semi- 
frozen condition. 

In northern latitudes, freezing tem- 
peratures have been used for the 
preservation of fish, game and other 
meats since long before their use 


was ever thought of industrially. 
Until the early 19th century, the 
human race had to depend for its 
food supply on natural cold, drying 
in the sun or by fire, and various 
preservatives, such as salt, vinegar 
and spices, and on fermentation. In 
the latter part of the 19th century, 
mechanical refrigeration came into 








This article is an address pre- 
sented by Mr. Cathcart, direc- 
tor of laboratories, National 
Bakery Division, Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., for the 
Production Men’s Club in New 
York, recently. 























...a true summary of the ideals behind 
CHARM and REX flours for the modern bakery. 


They are milled with the latest and most effective of 
production and control methods—to give the maximum 
results in the bakery. And always they are produced 
while keeping in mind the long tradition of highest 
quality that has characterized the products of this 
company for over half a century. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Metchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








existence and was called “cold stor- 
age.” In 1899, frozen eggs were first 
put on the market by White (Ice 
and Refrigeration, Vol. 101, No. 2, 
1941). In 1908, Baker (“Frozen Food 
Industry,” H. Carlton) is credited 
with making the first cold-pack fruit 
experiments in Denver, Colo. The 
first substantial commercial pack of 
fruit was made in 1918 and estimated 
at 1,200,000 Ibs. 

Two freezing methods have sur- 
vived years of commercial use, 
“sharp” freezing used in “cold pack- 
ing” fruits and eggs and “quick” 
freezing applied to poultry, fruits, 
vegetables, fish and meats. “Sharp” 
freezing refers to freezing in still 
air at zero to —20° F. “Quick” 
freezing employs, in addition to the 
low temperature, direct contact with 
the product by means of brine, plates 
or some other device. Thus, low 
temperature in itself does not al- 
ways mean “quick” freezing. 


Frozen Food Industry 

Nevertheless, freezing, when com- 
pared with other methods, is rela- 
tively new as a method of commer- 
cial food preservation. Commercial- 
ly, the frozen food industry showed 
little growth until about 1937. At 
this time, according to Diehl and 
Havighorst (Food Industries, March, 
1945) it passed through the period 
of experimentation into the period 
of rapid growth. Following the pro- 
duction trend that has been estab- 
lished during the last six or seven 
years, the future of the frozen food 
industry seems very bright. 

There are many reasons for the 
rapid growth in the last year or so, 
one very important one being the 
fact that frozen products have not 
been rationed since April, 1944. Just 
how much impetus this gave the 
sale of frozen foods is not known. 
However, it served to put frozen 
foods into many homes that other- 
wise would not have tried them. This 
will probably increase the market 
for frozen foods in the future. 

If the frozen food packer is de- 
sirous of maintaining this increased 
market, he will see that every pack- 
age of frozen food that goes out to 
the consumer, at this time, is of 
the highest quality. My experience 
is that many packers are so anxious 
to get their product on the market 
that the quality has not always been 
just what it should be. The frozen 
food industry should watch this very 
closely. 

The production trend, since 1937, 
for various frozen fruits used by 
bakers shows that the two larg- 
est commodities in production are 
strawberries and RSP cherries. How- 
ever, in the last two years, other 
fruits, such as apples, apricots and 
peaches, have increased from prac- 
tically nothing to over 20,000,000 Ibs 
a year. : 

The sharp decrease in production 
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of strawberries in ’42 and ’43 is due 
mainly to the restrictions on the 
growers’ ceiling prices. The sharp 
decrease in cherries in ’43 is due 
mainly to a poor crop. The produc- 
tion of cherries will be very small 
this year. 

Comparison in size of the frozen 
fruit industry and the frozen vegeta- 
ble industry to the total industry 
in each case is shown in the follow- 
ing figures: In the case of fruit, 
only 3% is frozen, 64% dried, about 
20% canned and 71% is consumed 
fresh. In the case of vegetables, 
3% is frozen, 37% is canned and 
60% is consumed fresh. One can 
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readily see that the frozen fruit and 
vegetable industry is relatively small 
compared with the canned; however, 
considering the age of the industry, 
3% is quite significant. 


Frozen Foods for Bakery Use 


The baker is vitally interested in 
frozen fruits because frozen fruits 
(pineapple excepted since the con- 
sumer is used to the flavor of the 
canned product) offer him the possi- 
bilities of obtaining processed fruits 
more nearly like the fresh in flavor 
and texture. However, there are 
drawbacks to the use of these fruits 
in bakeries. One is that the bulk 


items sold to the baker are not of 
proper quality and they are not al- 
ways frozen in the best possible 
manner. 

One reason for the low quality 
fruit is that the baker has not de- 
manded anything better. Perhaps it 
is the baker’s laxness in this direc- 
tion that has caused many experts to 
get the opinion that bakers do not 
need as high quality fruit as other 
processors, such as the preserve and 
the ice cream industries. 

I can say definitely that the baker 
needs the highest quality fruit that 
it is possible to produce and this 
means higher quality than is gen- 
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THE BUYER'S 
WILL RULE 


Although conditions are rapidly returning 
to normal, the baker still has many shortages 
to contend with. Among them, wrapping 
materials continue in short supply and this 
has frequently made it necessary to accept 
the best available bread wrap without too 


much thought to visibility. 
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Riegel’s Printed Diafane will provide the 
transparent display your product needs... 
without cutting down the equally important 
display of your name and trademark. 


How long has it been since you checked 
samples and prices of Diafane? Do it now, 
and see the many technical improvements 
we have made through wartime research. 


Get ready to Save and Sell with Diafane. 


But when a full competitive choice returns, 
transperent eye-appeal will again be a big 
factor in determining the sales success of 
specialty breads. 


Ki 


FOR BREAD « CAKE »* PIE * DONUTS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc., Waxide 


Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 


3 Da 


4 BAKERY TYPES 
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Dr. William H. Cathcart 
.. + frozen foods factotium . . 





erally available today. Anything 
less than Grade A fruit results in 
an inferior pie, tart or other bak- 
ery product. In addition to all this, 
the baker must have freezer facilities 
in order to handle these fruits. 

A & P’s experience has been that 
the processor of frozen fruits is not 
packing uniform products. By this is 
meant that some pieces of fruit are 
overripe, some are fully ripe and 
some are green; some are blanched 
too much, some: are not blanched 
enough, etc. The bulk processor of 
frozen fruits is just beginning to 
give thought and actual experimenta- 
tion to the best method of process- 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 








ee 9 : 
Golden Loaf” tou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


Lake City, Minn. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOU RS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 
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ing his product for use by the baker 
or other food user. 

Also, often the quality that has 
peen put into the frozen item is 
lost by the long time necessarily 
required to defrost it. This has been 
overcome by a new process of rapid 
defrosting which has been developed 
in our laboratories and will be avail- 
able to the baker and other food 
processors in the immediate future. 
The process employs the use of high 
frequency heat. At the present time, 
high frequency defrosting units are 
peing developed for use on retail 
packages and may find use in the 
home of the future. 

We must not overlook eggs which 
are a frozen food that the baker has 
been using. for many years. Most 
pakers have really not been equipped 
to handle them properly to get the 
most out of the eggs. However, 
they are, even with the present 
methods of handling, a better prod- 
uct to use than the fresh or the 
dried eggs. With freezers and rapid 
methods of defrosting, the use of 
frozen eggs in food products should 
increase due to their being easier to 
handle and being of better quality. 






















Frozen Bakery Products 


The freezing of bakery products 
themselves is in its infancy. How- 
ever, frozen bakery products have 
received an unusually large amount 
of publicity during the last year. 
Newspapers and national magazines 
have carried stories on these prod- 
ucts; even retail stores selling only 
frozen bakery products have been 
started. 'The crescendo that is ap- 
parently coming to a head at this 
time was started about 15 years ago 
with the freezing of bread. Follow- 
ing bread, other bakery products 
were experimented with in a minor 
way and only recently have any such 
products been offered to the public. 

There is one disadvantage in the 
way the freezing of bakery prod- 
ucts and the frozen food industry, in 
general, is increasing in volume. 
That is, that many items are being 
frozen and offered to the public with- 
out the prior experimental research 
to determine the optimum conditions 
under which to freeze; namely, tem- 
perature and size of package. In 
other words, the problem has not 
been studied enough scientifically 
before the products are offered for 
sale. For example; just because 
certain fruits in 30-lb containers are 
being frozen at —20° F. in still air 
is no reason to suspect that this 
is the optimum temperature and con- 
dition for freezing pie. In fact, it 
is being found today that this is 
unsatisfactory for many fruits. 

Bakery items containing a large 

quantity of moisture will require a 
lower temperature in combination 
with a faster freezing method than 
items that contain less moisture. 
Items containing more moisture are 
such things as pies, custards ana 
cream filled pastries, while items with 
less moisture are such things as 
bread, sweet yeast-raised goods and 
cake, 
In general, bakery products are 
simpler to freeze than many other 
food products due to the fact that 
they have a lower moisture content. 
Broadly speaking, however, regard- 
less of the type of product, the 
quicker the freezing the better will 
be the quality of the resulting 
product, 

The offering of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts to the public without thorough 
&xperimental development, if it con- 
linues, will hurt the future sale, if 
any, of frozen bakery products. The 
first rule for the success in the sale 
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of any food item is that the first 
sample the consumer gets should be 
of the best possible quality. Gener- 
ally, it is not possible to start out 
with a mediocre product and build 
it to one of the highest quality. 


New Problems Come With New 
Products 


The transition from fresh to frozen 
bakery products will undoubtedly 
mean the change from selling an 
item that is hours old to selling an 
item that may be months old. This 
difference in age of product will 
probably be necessary in order that 
economy be obtained in the manu- 
facture of the product. In fact, if 


the frozen products are not to be 
kept for any period of time, there 
can be little advantage in them over 
the fresh product. 

This means that new problems are 
introduced in the keeping of bakery 
products; problems that heretofore 
were unimportant, such as the loss of 
moisture by evaporation and the de- 
terioration due to the action of oxy- 
gen and enzymes. Remember, freez- 
ing is only .a method of inhibiting 
deterioration, it does not stop it 
completely. Any enzymes that es- 
cape inactivation by baking or en- 
zymes in products that are unbaked 
are still somewhat active at low 
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temperatures although their action 
is greatly inhibited. There is also 
the possibility of decomposition. Ran- 
cidity and oxidation reactions, in 
some cases, continue to take place 
at these low temperatures and prod- 
ucts containing any quantity of fat 
must be watched for the develop- 
ment of rancidity. . 
Extensive experiments with the 
freezing of bread showed that with- 
out hermetically sealing the prod- 
uct, reactions took place which made 
it less desirable than the fresh prod- 
uct in about 45 days (Ind. Eng. 
Chem., March, 1939, p. 362). Thus 
the baker, who previously did not 
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®@ Back in the days of the Model T (and the Rambler, Apperson, Peerless, Winton, 
among 1500 others) there were a raft of gadgets on the market, designed to save gas. Remember? 


One device would save 25% — another 15% — another claimed to cut your consumption in half. 


One smart fellow figured that by adding all his savings from each, he wouldn’t have to buy any gas at all! 


The idea was fine, but his car didn’t run. He went too far in cutting down on a necessary “ingredient.” 


Let’s not do that in the baking business. You can adjust formulas within reasonable limits — and bakers 
have. But for the good of your future, adjust your production instead. Hold up quality all you can. What- 


ever you make — make it GOOD! 


COVO Shortenings are the finest the baking industry 
has ever had. They are uniformly good — dependably 


uniform. 


You know that our production has been restricted and 


your supply rationed. You know the reasons; you have 
cooperated with the Government, and you know it has 


been for a good cause. 


For the good of your future business keep up the quality 
of what you do make. There’s a great future for you and 
the whole baking industry. Don’t hurt it today. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices « Cambridge 39, Mass, 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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- FRIEND... ENEMY? 


Fay 


Enjoy the favor of 
the housewives in 
your neighborhood, 
and your success is 
assured ... lose it 
and you are a gone 
goose! Baking today 
has unprecedented 
opportunity insofar 
as the nation’s/i 
housewives are con- 
cerned. War work, 
rationing, shortages 





baked 


friends 


of domestic help have & price. 


turned Mrs. Homemaker 
away from her bake oven 
and into the Food Store and 
neighborhood Bakery for 
her bread, pies, cakes, sweet- 
goods, and cookies. 


SHE’S YOUR BOSS! 


Our job is to keep Mrs. 
America turned our way ..- 
to help her to realize that in 
Peace as well as in War, her 
neighborhood Baker is the 
family’s best friend. 


Just a plain statement of 


gest. 


that fact is far from 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


enough. We’ve got to 
back our declaration 
with the goods— 


goods that 


look good, eat good, 
keep good—and that 
represent the quality 
charged for. Youhave 
a lot of homemaker 


in your trad- 


ing area. Keep them 
that way with top 
quality at a fair 


Ask your “man with the 
plans” what he has to sug- 


SCHOOL DAYS ARE 
DOUGHNUT DAYS 


Use Chapman & Smith’s 
DELIGHT DONUT MIX 
for your Autumn Doughnut 
Drive. Get more yield per 
pound of flour... Get 
more repeat business from 
your customers. You sell. 
more and make more when 
you use ‘Rolling Pin 
* products. 














BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 7, Illinois 
For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use EVERY THIN G 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
A +, wa, Pie Ad, Be ds 





York City 


COLBORNE MEG. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., 


HARDESTY 
Quality 


Chicago 








Domestic and Export 


MILLING CO. 
Millers for 


Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 











Famous 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 


Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 


3 wee, | AL 


(or Nut Products 
Te LS 


Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 


PRODUCTS CO. 


BROOKLYN 21, N.Y 
» Write For Price List Today! «+ 
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Frozen Bakery Products 


have rancidity or decomposition 
problems, will be faced with them if 
he enters the frozen bakery field. 

In order to solve it, it is likely 
that his packaging costs will in- 
crease. Packaging materials that 
will do this job must not only be 
moisture-vapor proof, but must af- 
ford protection against the absorp- 
tion of foreign odors and tastes; 
they must be easily and completely 
heat sealed and perhaps able to be 
sealed containing an inert gas or 
partial vacuum. 

At best, the frozen fruit, vegeta- 
ble or bakery product can be no 
better than the original product. I 
repeat, freezing is only a method of 
delaying deterioration. The quality 
of any frozen product decreases in 
proportion to the length of storage; 
thus, the original bakery product 
must be of optimum quality in or- 
der for the frozen product to be ac- 
ceptable. 

In fact, in most items, it will be 
necessary for the original product 
to be a better quality if it is to be 
frozen than if it is not to be frozen. 
By quality, in this case, is meant 
richness, softness and other factors 
that contribute to good eating. The 
only possible exception to this is 
the breaking down of tissues in meat 
by freezing, thus helping to tenderize 
the meat. However, the meat will 
decrease in quality, under storage, 
just as any other product. 

Most all types of bakery products 
can be frozen—the dough, the batter 
or the finished product. All types 
of these products have been frozen 
in our laboratory. The only precau- 
tion is that the optimum freezing 
temperature be determined and em- 
ployed. “Sharp” freezing can be em- 
ployed for many bakery products but 
custard-filled pastries, pie and other 
items containing a high moisture 
content must be “quick’’ frozen. 

Precaution must be taken with any 
bakery product containing an oxidiz- 
able fruit, particularly if this prod- 
uct is to be frozen before it is baked. 
If the fruit is not treated in some 
manner and the product frozen in 
an unbaked condition, it will turn 
dark in color and if held in storage 
long enough, it will be completely 
discolored when thawed and baked. 

Blanching is one of the most sat- 
isfactory methods of treating such 
fruits; however, sulphur dioxide and 
1-ascorbic acid are also used. Blanch- 
ing is accomplished by use of steam 
or hot water; however, high fre- 
quency heat is a contender for top 
place in the blanching field. Un- 
less rather extensive blanching is re- 
sorted to, the product deteriorates 
rapidly. We have found that the 
best method of handling such a prob- 


lem is to freeze the pie or other 
product after it has been baked. 

The only items that we have found 
unsatisfactory for freezing are yeast- 
raised doughs. In this case, tests 
up to this moment indicate that 
freezing inhibits the growth of the 
yeast. However, it is possible that 
some freezing-temperature condition 
can be found that will produce satis- 
factory results. 


Merchandising Frozen Bakery 
Products 


The merchandising of frozen bak- 
ery products has not kept pace with 
their production. These products, 
like unfrozen bakery items, should be 
merchandised in attractive, visible 
packages. At this time, a method 
for doing this is not well established 
and the proper materials are not 
generally available. However, prog- 
ress is being made. 

In order to preserve frozen prod- 
ucts, such as bakery products, for 
any length of time, the wrapper must 
be more moisture-proof than present 
cellophane or wax as the baker 
knows it. In order to prevent dry- 
ing out, these products will require 
wrappers, such as cellophane, lami- 
nated with wax or waxed latex or 
resins in such a manner as to make 
the film impervious to water vapor 
and still retain visibility. The drying 
is accentuated in frozen products 
(even through frozen) due to the very 
dry atmosphere in the freezer and 
due to the time of storage which is 
much greater than normal. 

The problem of merchandising does 
not stop with the packaging. Dis- 
pensing units must be _ available. 
These units must also afford visi- 
bility. The best approach to the 
problem, so far, is the open self- 
service frozen food dispensing case. 
This case maintains zero tempera- 
tures and allows the consumer to see 
and pick up a package herself. Sev- 
eral such units are now under prac- 
tical use tests in our stores. 

Also, the frozen food dispenser 
should use insulated boxes or in- 
sulated bags in wrapping the prod- 
uct so that the customer can get 
the product home in the same con- 
dition as it is bought. It is realized 
that this may not always be neces- 
sary but in most cases it is desired. 
Unless such packaging is employed, 
many items will have decreased in 
quality by the time they reach the 
consumer. It must be remembered 
that freezing is a process of preserva- 
tion and if the product thaws an 
end is put to this process and de 
terioration sets in. The whole dis- 
pensing end of the frozen food in- 
dustry can be criticized for not gen 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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“he Flour of theNation” 





Recta efficiency is the mark of 


America’s modern planes... and it is a prime characteristic, too, 
of American Flours. They work with the same kind of precision 
in the bakery to produce a sales-building loaf, because they are 


carefully “designed” to do this job. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Oo 
Qrican Flours. Inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 
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From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected 


for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 


KANSAS 


CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








Bonanza Farms 





(Continued from page 27.) 


Almost all the land was unfenced. 
To get the best use out of the ma- 
chinery, farming methods had to be 
unencumbered either by natural or 
man-made obstacles. 

The first work for the new crop 
came after harvest. The old straw 
had to be burned. So enormous was 
its bulk that even this was hard 
work. After the straw was burned 
came the plowing. For the first 
four or five years a 16-inch single 
walking plow was used. But it was 
soon replaced by the double or gang 
plow, driven by four or six horses. 
These did not go out singly but in 
companies or brigades of from seven 
or eight to as many as 20, which 
traveled 20 miles a day, each plow 
turning over five acres. Twenty such 
plows could cover a section in a week. 
The quota for each plow was 250 
acres in a season. 

Each gang was driven under the 
eye of a manager or superintend- 
ent who rode with them. Viewed 
from a distance of a few rods ahead 
these gangs appeared to be follow- 
ing one another in a line, but when 
seen from the side they were broken 
so that the second plow was a width 
farther in the field than the lead 
plow and so on for the entire num- 
ber. In the plowing season it was 
not uncommon for a brigade to start 
at breakfast and, without stump, 
stone, or other obstruction, make a 
furrow six miles in length. Then it 
would return, making another the 
same length before dinner. In the 
afternoon the long trek was repeat- 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compa 
are held by leading nillers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















MINNEAPOLIS 


Je M. saaeeu, “Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 














Jones-HeTTeLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Weare oo ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qpersting. | Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Operating 40 Country Elevators 
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ed, men, teams and plows traveling 
24 miles daily. 

Distances were so great that men 
living at one end of the farm often 
did not see those at the other end 
for months at a time. When work 
was heaviest, the meals were taken 
to the men in the field rather than 
waste the time required to walk or 
ride to the dining halls. Often a 
work crew found itself two miles 
from the mess hall at the dinner 
hour. 

During the plowing season any- 
where from 40 to 100 men were em- 
ployed on a bonanza farm, depend- 
ing on its size. The men were paid 
$25 a month and board. Breakfast 
was at 5 am., there was an hour 
for dinner at noon—usually in the 
field, and supper at 7 p.m. The plow- 
ing ordinarily began in October and 
continued for a month or six weeks, 
depending on the weather. At the 
end of the plowing season the crew, 
except for a dozen or so, was laid 
off. They returned to their homes, 
to the timber camps or to factories 
in the cities, where they awaited the 
next harvesting and threshing sea- 
son. Those who were hired to re- 
main on the farm did odd jobs, such 
as overhauling machinery, helping 
the carpenter or blacksmith, or look- 
ing after the horses. 

The operators of the bonanza farm 
estimated that it cost about 70 cents 
an acre to plow the land by this 
mass production method. 

The Red River valley normally is a 
country of heavy snows and severe, 
dry cold. But when March comes 
the snow begins to melt. By April 
the plowed land is dry enough to 
harrow. 

The harrowing also was done in 
gangs, with each man driving four 
horses on a 25-foot harrow. Each 
man was expected to harrow be- 
tween 60 and 73 acres a day. 

Seeding immediately followed the 
harrowing. This was also done in 
gangs, with each four-horse press 
drill covering 12 feet, and moving 
between 20 and 25 miles in a day. 
When weather was good the seeding 
of a 5,000-acre farm could be done 
in 20 to 25 days. 

Under normal conditions a bushel 
and a quarter of wheat was seeded 
to the acre. The wheat for seed 
was carefully selected following the 
harvest of the previous year and thor- 
oughly cleaned of all foreign seeds. 
Wheat, like other grains, adapts 
itself to soil and climate. In the 
bonanza days the best adapted and 
most profitable was the native “Blue 
Stem” or “Scotch Fife” wheat. 

Counting the seed wheat and la- 
bor, the cost of harrowing and plant- 
ing was about $1 an acre. 

Following the planting, the factory 
farms closed down and again laid off 
the extra help. The regular help was 
retained to plant corn, oats and 
millet, which were grown to feed 
the horses. Each well run bonanza 
farm endeavored to be self support- 
ing. It grew as much of its own 
supplies as possible, including vege- 
tables and seed stock. And of course 
it maintained its own repair, black- 
smith and harness shops. 

The most colorful scene on these 
farms was the harvest. The labor 
began arriving from the south about 
the middle of July. By the end of 
July the harvest was at its height. 
A farm of 5,000 acres often em- 
ployed as many as 75. to 100 extra 
men. The harvest labor was paid 
$10 a week and board. The harvest 
usually took from 10 days to three 
weeks, depending on the weather. 

And with the men came new ma- 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

















IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








*~“S of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








a 





DAVIS- NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





a 
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chinery. It was estimated that at 
the peak of the bonanza farming at 
least $5,000,000 worth of farm ma- 
chinery was sold every year in the 
Red River valley. The operators of 
these large farms believed that it 
did not pay to take undue care of 
old machinery. More money, they 
said, was spent in repairing and 
tinkering with old machinery than 
it would cost to buy new. 

The result was that new machin- 
ery was bought in large quantities. 
It was used until worn out or be- 
yond repair. Then it was left in the 
fields to rust. Heaps of cast iron 
could be seen piled on nearly every 
large farm. Of course many extra 
parts were bought, especially those 
that broke most readily, and some 
of the men were kept at work re- 
pairing the machines in the field. 

A brigade of binders would move 
into the field, under the direction of 
a field foreman on horseback. They 
were followed into the field by wag- 
ons, hauling water, tools and sup- 
plies. An expert machinist was al- 
ways at hand in case of emergency. 
Delays caused by breakdowns were 
costly and quickly repaired. 

In a single harvest as much as a 
carload of twine was used on a 5,000- 
acre farm. Many of the farms used 
as much as two or three cars of 
twine. 

The cost of harvesting, including 
labor and depreciation on machin- 
ery, was estimated at 60c an acre. 

Threshing started as soon as the 
harvesting was over. By that time 
the first grain cut was cured and 
ready for the threshing machine. Be- 
cause the grain cured rapidly in the 
dry climate, it was not necessary to 
stack it as in the Eastern states and 
in some European countries. This 
made it possible for the wheat to be 
cut, shocked and cured and ready 
for threshing at one end of the di- 
vision by the time the work was be- 
ing finished at the other end. 

Shocks of wheat were hauled di- 
rectly to the thresher and fed into 
a self-feeder. It required a day and 
a quarter to thresh the wheat that 
it had taken a day to cut, the aver- 
age threshing machine being able 
to thresh all the wheat ordinarily 
grown on 2,500 acres. Because time 
is important in threshing, and since 
rain could spoil enough grain in a 
single night to buy several machines, 
the average bonanza farm took the 
precaution of having several rigs. 
The threshing season was a time of 
great pressure. The work began at 
sunup and continued to sundown. 

The great stacks of wheat straw 
were regarded as worse than a waste 
product. They were a nuisance. A 
little of it was used for fuel for the 
engines and bedding the stock. The 
bulk of it was dragged away from 
the threshing machinery and left ly- 
ing in great heaps until it was 
burned. This was usually done im- 
mediately before fall plowing. Then 
the horizon of the prairie sky would 
be lighted up at night by scores of 
burning beacons. 

The threshed grain was loaded into 
a box wagon and hauled to the ele- 
vator at the railway station. The 
elevators usually were owned by the 
bonanza farmers. They did their 
own marketing. The cost of thresh- 
ing the grain and placing it in the 
elevator was about $1.50 an acre. 

Even a half century ago, nearly 
every bonanza farmer’s office had a 
connecting wire to the markets at 
Minneapolis, Chicago or Buffalo. 
Quotations arrived hourly in the sell- 
ing season. The superintendent was 
(Continued on page 78.) 
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Frozen Foods 





(Continued from page 72.) 


erally employing such packages to 
date. 


The Future of Frozen Bakery 
Products 


The future of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts is very indefinite. There is so 
much stress being put on it today 
that all bakeries should give con- 
sideration to this line of merchan- 
dise and one should attempt to esti- 
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mate the effect of frozen bakery 
products on the volume of the pro- 
duction of the industry as a whole. 

Freezing offers possibilities of de- 
veloping the baking industry along 
the lines used by the canning in- 
dustry. What does this mean? Well, 
one bakery of an organization can 
make one type of pie, say cherry. 
These can be produced in quanti- 
ties which will be sufficient for the 
year. The fruit pies could be made 
at the time fresh fruit is available 
and then properly packaged, quickly 
frozen and stored at low tempera- 
tures. This would save the cost of 
preserving the fruit. 


However, in order to give you a 
little food for thought, there are 
several rules that can be applied to 
the success of these products. In 
order for a new product, or process, 
to be successful: 

1. It must be better in eating 
quality, taste and appeal than some 
existing product whose place it will 
take, and/or 

2. It must save the consumer time 
in preparation. 

These rules apply assuming that 
all other factors in regard to prep- 
aration and economics of manufac- 
ture are approximately the same. 

Very often one of the above rules 
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is sufficient for the success of a 
new product; in other cases, it re- 
quires both. Just a few examples: 
Canned vegetables have been success- 
ful not because they are better eat- 
ing or taste better than the fresh 
but because they save the consumer 
time in preparation. From this 
standpoint, it is believed that frozen 
vegetables will be more _ successful 
than canned vegetables because they 
can not only be prepared more quick- 
ly than the raw but, in general, 
taste more nearly like the fresh than 
the canned. 

Canned fruits are successful again 
due to the saving in time in prepara- 
tion. Frozen fruits, in quality, are 
more nearly like the fresh but the 
ease of preparation is not present. 
Frozen peaches in the consumer 
package, for example, have to be 
allowed to defrost an hour and one 
half or two hours before they are 
ready to be consumed. This is not 
necessary with the canned or the 
fresh and if a method of quick de- 
frosting had not been developed, it 
is my opinion that frozen fruits 
would never have been very popular. 

Applying the above to bakery 
products, it is believed that the sale 
of frozen bakery products is quite 
limited because freezing bakery prod- 
ucts adds time of preparation to 
the product for the consumer. There 
is no doubt that high quality bak- 
ery products offered to the consum- 
er in a freshly prepared condition 
will have little competition from 
those that are _ frozen. Frozen 
doughs and frozen batters simply 
add more time and effort to the 
processing necessary by the house- 
wife and thus would stand less chance 
of competing with the fresh than 
the frozen baked product. 

However, there will always be an 
opportunity to sell some types of 
frozen bakery products. Now that 
the war is over, the housewife will 
have a freezer in which she can store 
frozen merchandise and hold it for 
future needs. It is conceivable that 
she may have a pie or so on hand. 
She may have a frozen fruit pie, 
a meat pie or a chicken pie. There 
may be some cream puffs or there 
may be an ice cream cake or an 
ice cream pie in her freezer. How- 
ever, it is believed that these bak- 
ery items will be just about the limit 
of the various products that she will 
buy in a frozen condition. In fact, 

(Continued on page 81.) 


LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT « MEDIUM 
DARK 





The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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TOPPER 


Precision milled for precision bak- 
ing—thats TOPPER. If your 
baking schedules must run like 


clockwork, TOPPER is the flour 


to give you uniform results day 


December 4, 1945 

























after day, with plenty of tolerance 
to take care of unexpected de- 
lays. TOPPER is carefully and 
constantly checked by laboratory 
and baking tests. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
Y 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA + 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





458 Produce Exchange 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 
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Bonanza Farms 





(Continued from page 75.) 


required to keep in close touch with 
his agents at the wheat pits of these 

and other cities. 

His sales were guided by the quota- 
tions. Instructions were relayed by 
wire to the market representatives 
who carried out the instructions. 
These early bonanza farmers were 
closer to the market and world mar- 
ket conditions than most farmers to- 
day. They were kept fully informed 
of a drouth in India, hot winds in 
the Argentine and of floods in the 
Danube. Any occurrences that might 
affect the price of wheat in distant 
parts of the world were relayed to 
him in a surprisingly short time. 

The world’s great wheat fields 
lay within his sight. He had first 
hand information on the condition 
of the crop and he could use this 
to influence him in selling or hold- 
ing. In the early days the bonanza 
farmer was a big speculator in the 
market. 

After the rush of threshing was 
over, each bonanza farm made an ac- 
counting. Every pound of wheat had 
been weighed and accounted for and 
entered in the books. This made it 
possible to show how much had been 
produced on each division of the 
farm. 

The most _ efficient operators 
studied these records carefully. They 
were able to see in the figures what 
the land was doing. From them 
was drawn the information neces- 
sary for planning the next crop, and 
deciding to rest or strengthen divi- 
sions that were failing. 

The figures taken from one of the 
best managed bonanza farms, with a 
historic yield of about 20 bus to the 
acre, show that the total cost of 
growing an acre of grain was about 
$3.80. This included the cost of la- 
bor, seed and wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, but did not include interest 
on land or facilities. Taxes on the 
land averaged 25c an acre. Other 
improvements, including waterworks, 
elevators, insurance, and feed for 
horses, was found to be about $6 
an acre. This was broken down to 
a production cost of 30c bu, on a 
20 bu to the acre yield. During 
the same period the average farm 
selling price of wheat was 58c. An 
acre thus produced $11.60. This left 
a gross profit of $5.60. Still to be 
provided for was the interest on the 
operating expenses for 12 months, 
which at 8% was 48c per acre. In- 
terest on the capital in land, im- 
provements and machinery, at $30 
an acre, made $1.80 more. This 
brought total interest charges up to 
$2.28. When this was deducted from 
the gross profits of $5.60, it left a 
net profit of $3.32 an acre. This 
represented about 8% on capital in- 
vested in the land, plant and operat- 
ing expenses. 

Those who have made studies of 
the comparative costs of operating 
these bonanza farms contend that 
the average yield per acre was ap- 
proximately 18 bus and average ex- 
penses were higher than those given. 

But as investments they afforded 
substantial returns to their owners. 
The prices of the lands advanced as 
the more desirable land westward 
was settled. By 1890 the best of 
these lands were worth from $25 
to $30 an acre. Improvements upon 
them added another $5 an acre or 
more. The bonanza operators found 
it provident to subdivide and sell. 

(Continued on page 100.) 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


~ Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce’ Exchange Building 
New York City 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











XI ( an 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


33 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











L.6. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘““DorFracuH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


. 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and R 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


| 45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,”” Dundee 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘'Grains,’’ Glasgow 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 


Pillsbury 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Osieck) 

O. Box 84 

KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Sole Agents for the 


Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling 


Bakers’ Sundries, 


Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Reference: 
De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 
“Witburg”’ 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’’ Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


CabJe Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 





E. W. 
E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


Established 1833 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 


8940 So. Union Avenue 


Len 


Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CzNTURY”’ 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 

















410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aes 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 
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Leads for Good Reason . . 


Located at a major wheat railroad hub, the 
Page mills can draw the best from four 
major bread wheat producing states — 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado. That's a mighty important guarantee 
of top flour quality. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING CO. 





December 4, 1945 


Mills in Topeka, Kansas—General Offices, 1580 West 29th Street, Kansas City 8, Mo., Tele. L. D. 27 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 
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Your Bread Depends on Your Flour 
There is no firmer foundation of good bread than top 
quality flour. The uniform, high standards of Universal 
Patent and Baker’s Gold flours provide that sound basis 
for good bread production. 


conor some om QNIVERSAL MILLS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW”’ 












“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


“BOXER” 






“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 






“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 





“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 












6 ® 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
llamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 





THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Frozen Foods 





(Continued from page 76.) 


the only reason that she will have 
creampuffs is that the bakers of the 
future will probably not sell cream- 
puffs in any other condition because 
they will be using freezing as a 
means of preventing development of 
food poisoning bacteria. 

Ice cream pastries will probably 
be widely used, for when freezing 
facilities are available in the bakery 
and in the consumer’s home, the con- 
sumption of ice cream pastries and 
ice cream itself will increase many, 
many fold. Greatly increased output 
of ice cream cakes and ice cream 
pies at lower cost should make for 
a large consumption of such prod- 
ucts. Not only high costs have ham- 
pered the sale of such products in 
the past but the lack of foresight 
in their packaging. Most of these 
products are put in a package where 
they dry out and have little appeal 
to the consumer when they reach 
her. 

Be Prepared 

The few items mentioned, such as 
fruit pies, cream-filled items, meat 
pies and ice cream products, will 
undoubtedly meet with success. The 
alert baker should follow the de- 
velopments of the sale of frozen 
bakery products so that he can 
change over to this type of item 
provided it does become popular, par- 
ticularly since there is no great dif- 
ficulty in changing a modern bak- 
ery plant into a plant for the pro- 
duction of frozen products. All that 
is necessary is the installation of 
proper freezing units. 

The reason that this word of cau- 
tion is offered is that, first, there 
are leaders in the food industry who 
seem to believe that frozen bakery 
products are “naturals,” and second- 
ly, because rules don’t always work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAKE FIRM, 2 OFFICERS 
FINED IN FEDERAL COURT 


St. Louis, Mo. — The Yur-Favorit 
Cake Co. was fined $1,000 and two 
of its officers were fined $250 each 
recently by United States District 
Judge George H. Moore on charges of 
manufacturing bakery goods under 
unsanitary conditions and shipping 
them in interstate commerce in vio- 
lation of the federal Food and Drug 
Act. The officers are William H. 
Hauck, vice president, and Herbert 
H. Quitmeyer, plant manager. 

A criminal information filed by 
United States District Attorney Har- 
ry C. Blanton charged the cake com- 
pany shipped bakery goods which 
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contained insect fragments, rodent 
hair and bits of a feather to an East 
St. Louis market twice last year. 

The company previously was con- 
victed of a similar charge and fined 
$500 by United States District Judge 
Rubey M. Hulen. Maximum penalty 
on conviction is a fine of $10,000 and 
three years in prison. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TAKE IT EASY 
* * * 
Drivers Warned Against a Sud- 
den Return to Prewar 
Speeds 


Washington, D. C.—The national 
joint committee on postwar speed 
control has issued a warning to all 
motor vehicle operators that a sud- 
den return to prewar speeds on the 
highways may well produce an acci- 
dent toll far greater than the prewar 
peak of 40,000 deaths and 1,400,000 
injuries in a single year. 

In citing the dangers from uncon- 
trolled speed during the postwar 
transition period, the committee calls 
attention to the fact that most ve- 
hicles are old and in need of repair; 
many tires have been driven far be- 
yond their normal life; many streets 
and highways are in bad condition; 
drivers and pedestrians have been ac- 
customed to top speeds of 35 or 40 
miles per hour; police, highway and 
other traffic departments are woe- 
fully undermanned, and returning 
servicemen have been used to driving 
under vastly different conditions. 

The committee’s safety appeal is 
directed to drivers, pedestrians, traffic 
engineers, enforcement agencies and 
other civic and educational organiza- 
tions. To the individual motor ve- 
hicle driver the following specific sug- 
gestions are offered: 

1. Know the condition of your ve- 
hicle, tires and brakes—and drive ac- 
cordingly. 

2. Remember the danger of a tire 
or brake failure on the other fellow’s 
car. 

3. Don’t forget the need for read- 
justing your timing in stopping or 
passing when driving at higher 
speeds. It takes twice as far to stop 
at 50 miles an hour as at 35. 

4. Be constantly suspicious that 
the other driver isn’t used to higher 
speeds—give him plenty of room. 

5. Remember—only a few people 
who started driving after 1941 have 
had any experience with high speed 
traffic. And pedestrians, too, are not 
expecting cars to approach at high 
speed. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
To make coconut go farther, add 
some fine chopped white corn flakes 
to the coconut. These white corn 
flakes have no odor or flavor. 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 
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For the baker who cares 
CHEROKEE | *:0's -=r=== 


«++. exceptional flours 


CAPITAL FLourn MILLS, mc. 


SHORT PATENT 


made only from 
selected hard 
spring wheat 





MILLS: ST. PAUL 














Established 1877 





In. the nearly 70 years that 
IMPERIAL has been baking good 
bread, we have devoted continu- 
ous effort, the best of mechanical 
equipment and intensive labora- 
tory study to the production of 
better bread-making flours. A\nd 
we can assure you that IMPERIAL 
flour will continue to be a con- 
sistently superior performer in the 
bakery and give your customers 
the fine, tasty loaves they always 


get from IMPERIAL. 
We 
“VELVET” 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


fe 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Fe : 





SALINA, KANSAS 


eSt(UG Ascures Uniform 
us Baking Performance 


Each lot of wheat is 
milled, baked and pre- 
tested in our own labora- Col 
tory . . . then accurate- chart 
ly blended to give exact delica 
type of flour desired. Direc 

W. 65 

Complete range of flours. Sidne: 

You can order “mixed as- York 

sortment” cars to fit your Jen 


a ds... hel 
ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Geld Genaiiilie: hapeatary ~ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. You deal direct with principals of this friendly, progressive firm . . . Jennie 
4 backed by 70 years of milling experience. E. 196 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent ; 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 

LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent das EF 4 NY 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear ACME vans Comp Bw 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS INDIANAPOLIS, IND. redecor 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 55.) 
Bakeries, Inc., has entered two teams 
in the Dover Recreation Association 
Bowling League. They are the Hath- 
away Bakers and Hathaway Drivers. 


NEW YORK 


The Goode Cake Shop, Buffalo, has 
purchased a one-story building in the 
rear of 1721 Elmwood Ave. The 
company plans to expand its bakery 
facilities to meet a greater demand 
for its products. The building ac- 
quired contains 20,000 sq ft of floor 
space. 

Burry Biscuit Corp., a Delaware 
company, now maintains New York 
state offices at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Papers to this effect 
have been filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

City White Rose, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a restaurant and 
bakery business in New York. Direc- 
tors are: Nathan Tannenbaum, 250 
W. 14th St., New York City; Morris 
Schwalb, 55 E. 196th St., and Ruth 
Goldberg 1000 Faile St., Bronx. 

Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., of New 
York, has merged with the 605 West 
51st Street Corp., according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

Chesterfield French Pastry Shop, 
Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
a business as wholesale and retail 
bakers, in New York. Directors are: 
Murray Ehrlich, Irving L. Garfein 
and Benjamin A. Miller, 45 John St., 
New York City. 

Colony White Rose, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery and 
delicatessen business in New York. 
Directors are: Samuel Geltman, 19 
W. 69th St; Bernard Trencher and 
Sidney J. Shaw, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Jen-Will. Baker’s, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in the Bronx. Directors are: 
Jennie Reiss and William Reiss, 9 
E. 196th St; Dorothy Reiss, 276 Riv- 
erside Drive, Bronx. 

Rosalee’s Products Sales, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in bakery 
goods in New York. Directors are: 
Boris Marcus, George Goodrich and 
Dorothy Siegel, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Frank Monteleone, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in Kings County, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $13,500. Direc- 
tors are: Elena R. Monteleone, Maria 
Monteleone and Grace R. Monteleone, 
1889 E. 29th St., Brooklyn. 

Frank Goldman, owner of Gold- 
man’s Bakery, 233 Whitesboro St., 
Utica, has opened the Hotel Pershing 
Bake Shop at 120 LaFayette St. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo, for Otto Braun Bakery 
Equipment, 81 Grider St., by Otto & 
Elizabeth Braun. 

Ocean Bakery, Inc., of Kings Coun- 
ty, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Burry Biscuit Corp. of Delaware 
has a new location for the conduct 
of business in New York state at 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Papers 
to this effect were filed with the 
Secretary of state in Albany. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

After being closed for several 
weeks for a thorough remodeling and 
redecorating job, the Linton (N. D.) 
akery has reopened under the new 
management of Robert Sautter and 
Steve Thomas: 

W. W. Whitson, general manager 
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of the Sweetheart Bakeries, and R. 
J. McConnell, manager of the com- 
pany’s Minot plant, have announced 
that a bakery will be opened in 
Williston as soon as equipment is 
available. 
OHIO 

Bar-Lem Food Products Co., 1837 
S. High St., Columbus, has_ been 
opened by Ben Barben and Edward 
Lembark. The new firm plans to 
make peanut butter cracker sand- 
wiches trade-marked “D-Lish’’ to re- 
tail at 5c, in addition to other prod- 
ucts, including cookies wrapped in 
cellophane. 

Port Clinton was without a bakery 
when the City Bakery closed Nov. 


12 for a few weeks, due to a short- 
age of sugar. 


OKLAHOMA 

Parks Bakery, Ardmore, has in- 
stalled flour handling equipment. 

The Home Bakery, Sayre, has 
bought new molding equipment. 

Colonial Products Co., Oklahoma 
City, has installed a new cooky ma- 
chine. 

Sherman’s Bakery, Wewoka, moved 
into a new, building on Dec. 1... Pro- 
prietors are J. Sherman and his 
wife. While Lt. Col. Sherman served 
in the armed forces overseas, Mrs. 
Sherman operated the bakery. 

Hank Bryant, owner of the We- 
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woka and Seminole (Okla.) Baking 
companies, has installed much new 
equipment and had the company’s 
truck fleet overhauled and repainted. 


OREGON 


The contract has been let for the 
remodeling of Victor Luthe’s Bak- 
ery, N.W. 24th and Thurman Street, 
Portland. A concrete structure will 
be built by the same owner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Heights Baking Co., Scranton, 
has sold the property formerly used 
as a bakery and garage at Cedar 
Ave. and Pear St., to Alex Burtz, 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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What’s Your Cost of Obsolescence? 


Are your present excess costs so high that it would be cheaper to be paying 
for a new or remodelled bakery than to continue your present operation? 


Then let the W. E. Long Co. engineers do a survey of your plant and 
production. They can quickly tell you your excess costs of operation and 


how much you can save per month with modern plant facilities. 
There’s many an old baking plant—and some not so old—operating 


ee 


She 


WE LONG CO. 


Chicag My Niners 





today at costs that would pay for a new 
plant—in direct savings—and in better 
operating efficiency in the new competitive 
era just ahead. Get all the facts before 


you, now. Write, or ’phone. 
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ie Manager Canadian Branch 
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Brown’s Bread, Ltd., 
Plants in Canada 
Closed by Strike 


Toronto, Ont.—Bakery workers and 
drivers of Brown’s Bread, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., are on strike. The issue 
is a union shop and the checkoff 
system; also in issue is a 44-hour 
week instead of the present 48-hour 
week for inside workers, wage raises 
and a two-week holiday with pay 
after one year’s service. More than 
400 employees are said to be out. 
The strike is not confined to the 
Toronto pliant; branches in Hamilton, 
Guelph, Oshawa and other centers 
also are affected. 

C. W. Cotter, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, stated 
that the union had denied the com- 
pany a reasonable time to study re- 
ports of the conciliation board and 
make its decision before calling the 
strike. The conciliation board reports 
were unanimous only on the recom- 
mendation of a checkoff. None of 
the three reports, one each from the 
chairman, union representative and 
company nominee, recommended a 
union shop. 

So far only employees of Brown’s 
Bread are involved in the strike but 
union workers at other bread com- 
panies have pledged support. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. A. ANDERSON IN ENGLAND 


Toronto, Ont.—Dr. J. Ansel Ander- 
son, chief chemist, research labora- 
tory, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, is now in the United Kingdom 
exploring and observing milling tech- 
niques developed during the war 
years. Dr. Anderson will try to de- 
termine the reaction of the British 
millers and-consumers and the future 
developments in grading, milling and 
baking techniques that may be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the 
consumers in Great Britain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING ASSOCIATION ASKS 
FOR OVERTIME EXTENSION 


Toronto, Ont.—Representatives of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
met with officials of the Industry and 
Labor Board on Nov. 30 in connec- 
tion with the association’s request for 
extension of overtime in the milling 
industry from that allowed under 
the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act of 1944. 

The milling industry had previous- 
ly secured permission from the board 
to operate overtime and has been 
doing so but apparently the Industry 
and Labor Board has been criticized 
by leaders of the labor unions for 
granting exemptions from the act. 

The Canadian milling industry is 
being pressed for all the flour that 
can be produced for use of the hun- 
gry people of Europe and it is this 
fact that has been taken into con- 
sideration in the permission so far 
obtained for working extra hours. A 
request is now being made for an 
extension of this privilege in view of 
the fact that the situation overseas 
with regard to flour requirements is 
unchanged. 

















NEWLY APPOINTED—The appoint- 
ment of E. B. Frost, Winnipeg, as 
western manager of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was re- 
cently announced by the head office. 
Mr. Frost will succeed the late Her- 
bert Sellers. C. B. Miller succeeds 
Mr. Frost as division manager at 
Winnipeg. 





U. K. Heads List of 
Canadian Export 


Flour Customers 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association has compiled a 
statement showing customs exports 
of Canadian flour by countries of 
consignment for the first three 
months of the crop year ending last 
October. Owing to the limitation of 
space it is impossible to show all the 
countries listed, but the 15 leading 
markets with quantities taken are 
given hereunder: 

Customs Exports of Canadian Flour 

Aug.-Oct., 1945 





Bbls 

United Kingdom or orders ...... 1,053,511 
 , MCE ee ee CERT e TTT OR TED 613,118 
ence. TOGSE AEPIOR ciceiecvisvesr 193,888 
GUD. o '050-b.p 0th ¥8s ¥ V0 wid 330% 189,792 
| ATC OeUaE TOE ET eee ee ee 175,516 
RRS re ere ee ere eee 162,221 
ee a SR eee eee oe 145,061 
Trinidad and Tobago ........... 108,714 
Other British West Indies ...... 69,315 
TED 65-000 6.06640 000 aloo nen 49,613 
SE Cre CEE L EE te oe 41,619 
Philippine Islands .............++ 32,247 
RD GED 255 5.6:8 66 Sb. 00b 0:5 0.0 008 32,032 
‘Se EE Re ee ee 31,303 
Se Arr rere errr ee re 26,516 

WORE” conbe ce since bids why tae eds 2,914,466 


The total amount of flour shown by 
these customs returns to have been 
exported from Canada in the period 
covered was 3,124,919 bbls. Forty- 
three other countries imported Cana- 
dian flour, but in many cases the 
quantity taken was small. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne cabled on 
Nov. 19 to the effect that Australian 
wheat stocks at the end of October 
totaled 15,250,000 bus. 





Canada’s Trade With Britain 


ANADIAN producers and manufacturers who normally do a consider- 
able volume of business with Great Britain are becoming anxious 


as to the effect of certain policies on the British side which are having the. 


effect of shutting out their goods. British buyers of such goods complain 
that they are unable to obtain the necessary permits to import. Rolled oats, 
household utensils and farm implements are among the items mentioned. 
So far flour is not involved since Britain needs more flour than can be 
supplied, but it is being stated that flour will meet similar treatment as 
soon as supplies are abundant and British mills are back in full production. 
Some of these were destroyed by German bombing raids during the war. 

When Premier Attlee was in Ottawa on Nov. 19 he gave assurances that 
these fears in Canada are unwarranted and went on to say that the volume 
of such trade would increase as the plans of Great Britain for expansion 
of business with this country unfold. He did not deny that some difficulties 
are now being experienced but gave reason for expectation that the current 
situation is transitory and will disappear. 

It is a well-known fact that Canada sells more goods to Great Britain 
than her imports from that source will pay for. This is nothing new and 
has been going on for a long time. The disparity has always been balanced 
by the use of United States credits in the hands of the British and this in 
turn was rebalanced by Canadian debits in the United States. This three- 
way adjustment suited everybody, or seemed to. Under the new economic 
setup due to war the old practice is no longer possible, at least, not at the 
moment. What the ultimate situation will disclose nobody knows. 

In the meantime Canada is concerned as to the security of her trade 
with the motherland. In the last year before the war Canadian imports 
from Great Britain amounted to $115,638,000 while her exports to that 
market showed a figure of $325,426,000. In some earlier years the dis- 
parity was even greater. Canada expects to increase her purchases from 
Britain when commercial intercourse settles down again but can hardly 
hope quickly to bring this set of figures into balance. 

No doubt the government of Canada is aware of this situation and 
will take steps to sée that no Canadian interest is seriously hurt in the 
transition period. This is one of the problems upon which a great deal of 
study has been expended by the officials concerned in Ottawa. If the 
British market is to be closed, or partially closed, to Canadian exports 
the hopes of this country in regard to the welfare of its people will be dis- 
appointed. More than any other country in the world Canada must export 
or perish. Western farmers, the mining industry, lumbermen, fishermen and 
many other producers are dependent upon exports for their livelihood. 
The 12,000,000 people who make up Canada’s population could never make 
a living out of domestic business alone. 

Accordingly, current fears that some or much of the British market 
for Canadian goods and products is to be closed are disquieting. At the 
same time there is a feeling that Britain realizes the meaning of these 
things and is not likely to jeopardize the good will which is so obviously 
hers by arbitrarily shutting down on established Canadian trade with her 
people. A. H. Bailey. 


Export Demand for Flour Should Last 
Through July, C. H. G. Short Says 


together. At present mills are not 
able to take direct orders from buy- 
ers in Britain, but must deal through 
the government and no change is ex- 
pected as long as the present British 
government remains in power. 





Toronto, Ont.—In discussing future 
prospects of the Canadian flour mill- 
ing business at the recent annual 
meeting of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., in Montreal, C. H. 
G. Short, president and managing 


director, said he- would hesitate to 
make an estimate as to how long the 
present heavy export demand for 
flour would continue. However, the 
company believes it will last through- 
out the present crop year, or at least 
the greater portion of it. There 
have been a few indications of ex- 
port needs outside of Great Britain 
and Norway has done some buying. 
In regard to price Mr. Short said 
it would be no higher than that which 
has ruled and he did not believe 
there would be any resumption of 
open buying for some time and cer- 
tainly not in respect to Great Britain. 
In so far as Britain was concerned 
Mr. Short believed we would have to 
regulate our exports to that country 
to balance imports and the Canadian 
flour mills will have to work closely 


With respect to the company’s 
prospects Mr. Short stated that as 
to the immediate future there were 
few problems and he hoped the bal- 
ance sheet which would be presented 
to shareholders next year would be 
even better than that for 1944-45. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS GRAIN EXPORTERS 

Vancouver, B. C.—D. T. Harris, lo- 
cal manager of Kerr, Gifford & ©o., 
was elected president of the Van- 
couver Grain Exporters Association 
at the annual meeting recently. He 
succeeds F. W. Rudolph of the 
Rudolph Grain Co. New vice presi- 
dent is Eric R. Holden of Hallet- 
Carey, Ltd., with H. W. Cameron 
returned as secretary-treasurer. 
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> 52 Mark Lane 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 
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“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 








- Britain’s Socialistie 
Food Control 


By L. F. Broekman 


London, Eng. — The momentous 
character of the announcement made 
by the British minister of food in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 7 
in regard to the continuation of con- 
trols on a long-term policy, and the 
establishment of the Ministry. of 
Food as a permanent department of 
the government, is not yet realized 
by the rank and file of traders. On 
the surface it appears to be good 
policy, in the light of present-day 
food shortages, and innocuous to 
trade interests other than the inevita- 
ble restriction imposed by govern- 
ment control. The complement to 
the announcement provided by the 
article in the London Daily Mirror 
was staggering, but in the main it 
was regarded as the “hot air” of a 
rabid socialist and, by many con- 
cerned, lightly dismissed. 

To some who have read the propo- 
sals as set forth in the government 
announcement coupled with the arti- 
cle in the Daily Mirror, as cabled 
to The Northwestern Miller, the lat- 
ter may seem fantastic and a grossly 
exaggerated interpretation of the 
announcement of the minister of 
food, but as a matter of fact there 
is a great amount of truth in it. 
The writer of the article seems to 
have been listening at the keyhole of 
the door to the conference room 
where discussions have been taking 
place in strict privacy between the 
minister of food and representatives 
of the food industries, for assurance 
has come from a very reliable source 
that the discussions with the Min- 
istry of Food have developed along 
the lines set forth in the article. 

Information also has been forth- 
coming that the Ministry of Food 
will make a public announcement 
in detail of its long-term food pol- 
icy at the beginning of December, 
and it is expected to embody in con- 
siderable measure the implications 
contained in the article in the Daily 
Mirror. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
proposals will be fought tooth and 
nail, but unfortunately British trad- 
ers are at a decided disadvantage 
by being at present under govern- 
ment control. The proposals do not 
apply only to wheat and flour but 
to all imported foodstuffs, so that 


the whole import trading community 
of the country is affected. It is not 
likely to submit meekly to being 
eliminated. Also, such _ drastic 
changes would strike at the very 
roots of the business life of the coun- 
try carried out by the great body 
of merchants and brokers, with their 
vast network of connections in all 
parts of the world. 

It is unthinkable, some have said, 
that the state—even if it is social- 
istic—should wish to kill private en- 
terprise and the trade of a large 
section of the community by in- 
terposing itself as the permanent 
sole buyer and importer. There are 
others who believe that the govern- 
ment is aiming at curtailing and 
even disintegrating the large food 
monopolies of the country, rather 
than individual traders, for Mr. Att- 
lee has on more than one occasion 
maintained that his government is 
determined to protect the small 
trader. 

Even during the tenure of the re- 
cent coalition government there was 
often severe criticism by some mem- 
bers of Parliament of the large mill- 
ing combines in this country, with 
their large profits and high value of 
shares. The deduction made from 
such prosperity is that the public 
is being deprived of cheap flour and 
bread, which, of course, is by no 
means the case, for bread in this 
country has always been very rea- 
sonable in price and cheaper than 
bread of the same quality in any 
other country. 

Of course, at the present time 
bread would be at least 50% higher 
in price were it not for the subsidy. 
Throughout the war years it has 
been kept at practically the same 
basic level of 9d (18c) per 4 lbs, and 
previous to the war all essential 
food was reasonable in price and 
plentiful. The food was available but 
the means was often lacking where- 
with to buy it through low wages 
and unemployment. Now the state 
proposed to equalize all these things. 
One of the big problems before it is 
the elimination of the huge subsi- 
dies on various commodities, which 
in some cases are being increased 
rather than decreased. 

While the subsidies exist it will be 





Eire Cuts Flour 


London, Eng.—A reduction in ex- 
traction from 85% to 80% was made 
in Eire on Dec. 1. This will result 
in a slightly whiter bread having a 
finer texture than that baked for- 
merly. A similar move was made 


in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land some time ago. 

The Eire government decided to 
lower the extraction rate to provide 


Extraction Rate 


an estimated 30,000 additional tons 
of animal feedingstuffs. There will 
be no change in the price of the new 
flour during the transition period and 
traders have been warned that they 
should not allow themselves to run 
short of flour during the change-over. 
If they did not continue to draw their 
full ration quotas they will not be 
allowed to make up the deficiency 
with the new flour. 


impossible for trade to resume its 
normal charinels and for traders to 
embark again on private enterprise, 
and there are some who contend 
that the subsidies are at the root 
of the government’s long-term food 
control plans. To remove the sub- 
sidies would mean serious inflation, 
which the government is desirous of 
avoiding at all costs. 

Needless to say, the future of their 
trade is causing considerable anxiety 
among the grain and flour importers, 
and at the present juncture the young 
men who hoped to enter these trades 
on being demobilized from the armed 
forces can only stand by and await 
developments with the depressing 
thought that the state may deprive 
them of their business careers as 
individual traders. 

However, Norway is a favorable 
example of a successful socialistic 
trading policy. For years previous 
to the war the government of that 
country was the sole buyer of all the 
imported supplies of wheat and flour 
and is again working on the old 
basis. At the same time it uses 
the services of the importers and 
agents for contact with the exporter 
and the consumer, and it may be 
that some arrangement on the same 
lines between the British socialistic 
state and the British food importers 
in connection with its long-term con- 
trol policy may prove possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COL. R. ARNOLD BROWN DIES 
London, Eng. — Col. R. Arnold 
Brown, 62, the managing director of 
Brown & Polson, Ltd., corn flour mill- 
ers of Paisley, Scotland, died in a 
London nursing home recently. Col. 
Brown had been associated with the 
company since his youth. He also 
was keenly interested in military af- 
fairs and joined a volunteer corps in 
1906. During the first World War, 
he served with the Territorial Army 
and won the Military Cross. He is 
survived by his wife and four sons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH CO-OP SECURES 
SITE FOR NEW FLOUR MILL 


London, Eng. — Sixteen of the 28 
available building sites along the 
Clyde, Scotland, were allocated re- 
cently by the Clyde Navigation 
Trust, an organization formed to de- 
velop land for industrial purposes 
along this great river. 

Among the sites allotted was one of 
eight acres to the Scottish Whole- 
sale Society for a new flour mill, one 
to J. Bibby & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, 
for a cattle food plant, and one to 
the Clyde Soyameal Factory, Ltd., 
for an extension to their existing 
plant. 

The only requirements for the con- 
clusion of arrangements between the 
Scottish Co-operative Society and J. 
Bibby & Sons, Ltd., and the trustees, 
are government approval and a grant 
for the construction of a riverside 
quay which is designed to promote 
industrial development in the area. 
It is not expected that work will 
commence: for some time, owing to 
the acute shortage of labor and raw 
materials, 














BRITISH BAKERS’ DEMAND 
FOR 50% CANADIAN WHEAT 


London, Eng.—A London evening 
newspaper reveals that Britain’s esti- 
mated 1945 wheat harvest of 69,072,- 
864 bus (45% of last year’s total) 
would not make sufficient bread to 
feed the country for more than a 
few weeks if bakers were willing to 
use undiluted homegrown’ wheat, 
which they are not. 

The bakery trade in the ‘United 
Kingdom, the report states, used 90,- 
000 to 100,000 tons of flour in a week 
in bread making and another 50,000 
tons a week in cakes and confec- 
tionery. 

Bakers insist, however, on at least 
50% Canadian wheat being used in 
their bread flour, as English wheat 
is considered third rate for bread 
baking, since it is deficient in gluten 
and flour milled from it will not 
stand fermentation. Bread baked 
from all English flour, however, is 
claimed to have more flavor. 

The bread yield per sack (280 lbs) 
of English flour is less than that 
from a sack of Canadian or Ameri- 
can imported flour. One London 
baker reported that he formerly ob- 
tained 92 to 93 loaves from a sack 
of Canadian flour but only 87 to 88 
loaves from all-English flour. This 
is ascribed to the fact that since the 
latter is deficient in gluten it is not 
possible to add so much water to it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORMAN VERNON IN GERMANY 

London, Eng. — Sir W. Norman 
Vernon, deputy chairman and man- 
aging director of Spillers, Ltd., flour 
millers, London, has visited Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark, re- 
cently investigating the food situa- 
tion in those countries and at the 
same time renewing personal con- 
tacts with his company’s connections. 
Previous to the war Spillers, Ltd., 
were large shippers of British milled 
flour to the Scandinavian countries, 
but it is believed that so far this 
business has not been re-started, be- 
ing unable to compete with Canadian 
and American flour at the present 
time. Sir Norman is now in Ger- 
many, whence he has gone on behalf 
of the British government, to survey 
the food situation. 
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IRISH BAKERS COMPLAIN 
ABOUT FLOUR DIFFERENCE 


London, Eng.—The variation in the 
color of bread throughout Ireland, 
which is due to the difference in the 
flour supplied by the various manu- 
facturers, was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Guild of Irish Bakers 
held in Dublin. 

It was decided to draw the atten- 
tion of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce to the matter with a 
view to the maintenance of a flour 
supply of uniform quality and color. 

It was stated during the discussion 
that the bread in Dublin was much 
whiter than that in other districts 
and this led to some criticism of 
bakers in other areas. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 83.) 


president of Clarolite, Inc., a lamp 
shade manufacturing firm. The 
Heights Baking Co. recently pur- 
chased the wholesale baking firm of 
George Scheuer, Inc., and all baking 
is now done at the plant at Pittston 
Ave. and Hemlock St. George L. 
Scheuer has opened the Cookie Jar, 
a retail bakeshop, at 217 N. Main 
Ave. 
TEXAS 


Texas bakers are looking forward 
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to the postwar era with increasing 
improvements in their plants. Here 
are some recent installations of equip- 
ment: 

Freese Bakery in Vernon has in- 
stalled an 80-qt cake machine. Whit- 
aker’s Bakery in Sweetwater has new 
bread pans. Parker’s Bakery, Colo- 
rado City, has purchased a flour sift- 
er with scales and a water meter 
and a deep fat fryer for doughnuts. 
George’s Bakery in Sulphur Springs 
and the C. & S. Bakery in Kilgore 
have installed new steel bread racks 
and baking pans as well as automatic 
slicers and wrappers. The Marshall 
Maid Bakery in Marshall has added 
a bun machine and bread pans, while 


Vaughn’s Sweet Shop in Tyler has 
an automatic roll machine and cake 
machine. A new automatic slicer 
and wrapper has been installed by the 
Mount Pleasant Bakery. A new 24- 
bun pan revolving oven has been 
installed by the Butter Kist Baker 
in Odessa, and Vaughn’s Bakery in 
Big Spring has installed a cake ma- 
chine and an automatic slicer and 
wrapper. In Lubbock, the Baldridge 
Bakery has new steel bread racks 
and bread pans. The Delicious Cookie 
Co. in Dallas has a new semi-auto- 
matic wrapping machine. 

The Gates Bakery in Corpus 
Christi, owned by Jack Gates, has an 
addition to the family through the 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT | 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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purchase of the Magnolia Bread Co, 
of the same city from B. D. Hocker. 
smith. 
WASHINGTON 

A $20,000 addition to the bakery 
at 215 S. 50th St. is planned by the 
Weaver Pie Co., Tacoma. 

Preston R. Schultz has sold the 
Queen Anne Electric Bakery, Seat- 
tle, to Nick Jorgenson. 


WISCONSIN 

Einar Damholt, owner of the Lin- 
coln Bakery, 1813-15 State St., Ra- 
cine, has acquiréd a 34x106-foot site 
at 1743 State St. on which he wil] 
erect a modern brick bakery in jhe 
near future. 

Extensive damage was suffered by 
the Erickson Bakery, La Crosse, from 
a fire which was caused by the over- 
heating of an exhaust fan of one 
of the ovens, spreading to the parti- 
tions of the ceiling and roof of the 
oven room. According to Leif Erick- 
son, company official, production was 
delayed only a short time as an 
emergency oven was pressed into 
service. Operations were resumed 
about two hours after the blaze, so 
that deliveries were not affected. 

Karlen’s Bakery, Monroe, owned 
by Edwin Gustafson, has added a 
new sterilamp. 
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BAKERY MEN SPONSOR 
PHILANTHROPIC DINNER 


New York, N. Y.—The Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies on behalf of 
its building fund campaign for ex- 
pansion, modernization and research, 
will hold a dinner at the Hotel Astor 
on Dec. 11 sponsored by the baking 
and allied industries. Chairman is 
Milton Tyor, honorary’ chairmen, 
Morris Messing and Benjamin Gott- 
fried. Associated chairmen for flour 
brokers and merchants, Samuel R. 
Strisik and David Coleman; for bak- 
ers’ supply houses, Leon Gronowitz 
and Gabriel G. Casper; for retail 
bakers, David Dubner and _ Jacob 
Walters and for labor, Hyman Bern- 
stein, Harris Horowitz and Max Kral- 
stein. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=——__ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “AMBERMILCO”’ 























BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





—— 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect Flour 








Personal Pride | 


We have that feeling about Thoro-Bread 
flour. 


And we believe that pride of accom- 
plishment is important to you, because... 


We are located in heart of the big wheat | 
country where we have first choice to 
fill our ample storage bins. 


We have a clean, well-equipped mill, ef- 
ficient and economical to operate, and a | 
splendid laboratory to guide us. | 


But with all of those things, the quality 
of Thoro-Bread would still depend on 
our determination to make it a superior 
flour. 


That’s why our pride of accomplishment 
is important to you. 


AANOLD OF steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. iT. 
STERLING, KANSAS | 
2,000 Sacks Daily | | 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SUB-NORMAL INCOMES of more 
than 70% of America’s families be- 
fore the war, we are told, kept them 
from buying foods required for an 
adequate diet. And so, says the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, Inc., the great expansion in na- 
tional income since the start of the 
war explains why the demand for 
foods now is so remarkable in spite 
of strikes, unemployment and dis- 
turbed conditions during the recon- 
version period. 

“The present astonishing volume 
of food buying from the retail stores, 
compared with 1939 sales, is al- 
most entirely due to larger spend- 

ing by workers and 
Prevent TB ‘eas ‘tamilies under 
the established rule 
of human behavior 
that as low incomes 
go up at least 25% 
of the money is 
used in purchasing 
more food of bet- 
ter quality,” states 
Gordon C. Corbaley, 
president of the in- 
stitute. 





Buy 
Christmas Seals 


“Food sales in the United States, 
from 1935 until late in 1939, were 
abnormally small because about 10,- 
000,000 families had incomes of less 


than $1,000 a year. Out of average 
income of a little more than $500, 
only $260 a year was spent for foods, 
including value of foods that many 
of these families produced for them- 
selves. 

“During these same years, more 
than 12,000 families had annual in- 
comes of $1,000 to $2,000 and out 
of average incomes of about $1,400 
used only a little more than $400 
worth of food a year. Only 10% of 
our families had incomes of over $3,- 
000 a year. Through these five 
years, buying of the upper 10% took 
such small volumes of most foods 
that packers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers had to maintain sales by compet- 
ing for-the demands of the more 
than 70% of our families who could 
not buy all the foods they wanted, 
and were primarily concerned about 
saving money. 

“War wages, prices and profits 
have jumped incomes of the financial- 
ly submerged 70% so materially that 
this buying is principal reason why 
retail food sales are so large, and 
will be maintained in after-war pros- 
perity as long as former low-income 
families have the money to spend.” 

Even the unemployed, it is antici- 
pated, will stay in a relatively good 
posjtion to buy foods. Unemployment 
benefits averaging over $1,200 per 
year will place them in at least the 
intermediate income bracket of the 
five years prior to the war. They 
will get these benefits for 26 weeks 
and by that time should have found 
new work in reconverted factories— 
if they intend to go to work again 
at all. 

These official figures, thinks Mr. 
Corbaley, are the best assurance that 
food wholesalers, retailers and pro- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


ducers will not have to worry about 
another period of price cutting to 
entice low income families to buy 
more food. 

ee ®@ 


% & ® PASS THE BISCUITS, 
PAPPY! Miss See Rice, southern 
representative of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, reports that after she had 
completed a baking demonstration 
at Emporia, Va., for a group of home 
demonstration agents and county 
leaders, a shy little lady came to her 
and asked for a Jarge recipe for bis- 
cuits. It seems what the little lady 
wanted was a recipe for biscuits on 
the basis of a half gallon of flour. 
While Miss Rice was jotting down 
for her the proper proportions of 
ingredients, the lady explained that 
her family consisted of 13 children, 
herself and her husband, and in order 
to keep them well filled and satisfied 
she baked at least 60 biscuits per 
meal three times daily. She explained 
that each of the girls ate only three 
biscuits at each meal, which meant 
that the father and the brothers pol- 
ished off the remainder. Miss Rice’s 
footnote to the incident said: “I 
thought how many millers would 
beam if they heard her story.” 





NEW A.I. B. BOOKPLATE 
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This is the new b: okplate pre- 
sented to the Louis Livingston li- 
brary of the American Institute of 
Baking by Julian M. Livingston. 
Embodied in it, as may be seen, are 
symbols of the industry and repre- 
sentations of the institute’s activ- 
ities. Note the wheat border signi- 
fying the manner in which the indus- 
try is bound up with agriculture. 
The microscope and the balance 
speak for science. The book, sug- 
gestively and invitingly open, repre- 
sents the industry’s literature. Baking 
craftsmanship is personified in the 
man with the peel, and the oven, 
which was of the type most com- 
mon during Louis Livingston’s life, 
introduces a historical note which is 
accented by the two small designs 
highlighted at the top of the plate— 
examples of the arms of an early 
French bakers’ guild. 








NAMES ANCIENT AND HONOR- 
ABLE.—The Brand Names Research 
Foundation has compiled a list of 
trade appellations, 300 of which have 
been on the American market for at 
least half a century, and expects to 
find many more equally honorable 
and ancient. The foundation has be- 
gun to award centennial, diamond 
and golden anniversary “certificates 
of public service.” 

Launched less than two years ago 
by a group of about 40 apparel ad- 
vertisers, the foundation’s work to 
foster consumer acceptance of estab- 
lished brand names is now supported 
also by leading advertisers in the 
drug, food, petroleum and other in- 
dustries. 

The oldest brand thus far definitely 
entered to receive a certificate is 
Spode chinaware, introduced in 1770. 
Baker’s Premium No. 1 chocolate, 
1780, comes second. Among 15 that 
have been in use more than a century 
the foundation’s compilers list Heck- 
er’s Superlative, 1843. Hecker’s 
Cream Farina dates to 1846. Other 
old food names listed: 

Ivins crackers, 1846, J. S. Ivins’ 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia; H-O Oats, 
1870, Best Foods, Inc., New York; 
Pillsbury’s Best, 1874, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Fleischmann’s, 
1876, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Swans Down, 1876, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; Quaker 
Oats, 1877, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Royal Patent, 1879, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Wheatena, 
1879, Wheatena Corp., Rahway, N. J; 
Occident, 1882, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt, 1886, General Foods Corp., 
New York; Aunt Jemima, 1889, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago; Pettijohn’s, 
1890, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Cli- 
max, 1890, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Ceresota, 1891, Best 
Foods, Inc., New York; Diamond, 
1891, and American Beauty, 1895, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Commodities represented in the 
foundation’s list include many other 
foods and food beverages, clothing, 
soaps and toiletries, electrical equip- 
ment, paints and varnishes, farm ma- 
chinery and implements, medicine, 
building materials, watches, musical 
instruments, playing cards, sporting 
goods, business machines, printing 
equipment, seeds, stoves and silver- 
ware. Among the great names are 
Fairbanks-Morse, McCormick, Knox, 
Whitman, Burnett, Rogers, Walter 
Baker, Elgin, Kimball, Spalding and 
Smith Bros. 

Introduction of some of the brand 
names signified literally the birth of 
large industries. Consistent promo- 
tion applied to invention and progres- 
sive management have kept some of 
the pioneers—McCormick in farm 
machinery, for example, Singer in 
sewing machines, Borden in condensed 
milk, Eastman in photographic equip- 
ment, Ivory in soap—leaders in their 
industries for generations. 


@ National advertising was just be- 
ginning to gather impetus 50 years 
ago when the youngest of the old 
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brands were born. Meanwhile, the 
bulk of the growing advertising vol- 
ume has shifted largely to industries 
which did not exist in 1895. It has 
gone to automobiles and accessories, 
tires and gasoline, airplanes and 
movies, radio and rayon, cigarettes, 
plastics and newer types of foods and 
toiletries. Celluloid, the first plastic, 
was introduced in 1868, but plastics 
have made nearly all of their promo- 
tional gains in the past 15 years. At 
the turn of the century, prepared ce- 
reals and condensed soups were just 
getting going. Cigarettes did not be- 
come popular until after World 
War I. 

The Northwestern Miller’s List of 
Flour Brands, which is published at 
intervals of half a dozen years or 
so, contains about 15,000 names. The 
list is cumulative, and is maintained 
in a permanent card file which is 
accessible to the flour industry. It 
is being prepared for publication in 
a revised book edition which, it is 
hoped, can be ready for distribution 
in the summer of 1946. 


How our few remaining bread- 
roughage friends would have en- 
joyed the German-occupation bread 
on the Nazi-ravished British isle of 
Jersey! In addition to the bran con- 
tained in it there was a lot of other 
unidentified fibrous material—3 or 
4% of it. Total fiber content was 
16%. A British bakery journal re- 
ports that the bread was very dark 
and unappetizing, low in vitamin 
content and highly indigestible. 
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HAAKY CATALOG DESCRIBES 
2 NEW CLEANING MACHINES 


St. Paul, Minn.—Descriptions and 
illustrations of two new grain clean- 
ing machines not included in previous 
catalogs are contained in a new cat- 
alog recently issued by the Haaky 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, maker of grain 
cleaning machinery. 

The catalog is printed in two col- 
ors and one innovation is the illus- 
tration of the machines by cross-sec- 
tional diagrams, showing the non- 
moving and moving parts in different 
colors for ease in visualizing the op- 
erations of the machines. 

The Type OT-SS Rotary Separator, 
one of the new machines, may be 
used either as a milling separator or 
a receiving separator. This machine 
uses a small Overtop scalping unit 
for removal of roughage from the 
grain and it is recommended for use 
as a milling separator for grain that 
has been only roughly scalped and 
is to be cleaned. Its rated capacity 
for this work is 300 bus per hour as 
contrasted with 500 bus per hour as 
a receiving separator. 

The Overtop Scalper, another new 
machine, combines close scalping 
with heretofore unattained high ca- 
pacity. Its operating principle is 
based on a revolving perforated drum. 
The grain that passes into the inside 
of the drum drops through the per- 
forations again from the inside to the 
outside at the bottom. Larger for- 
eign grain and roughage are carried 
over the drum to a discharge spout. 
The drum is 24 inches in diameter 
and the machine can be obtained in 
drum widths of 16, 32 or 48 inches. 
Where desired, aspiration is applied 
to the grain entering the scalper 
and the dust and screenings are car- 
ried directly to a dust collector. 

Copies of the catalog completely 
describing these two new machines 
and others manufactured by the firm 
may be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest to the Haaky Mfg. Co., 509 
Vandalia Street, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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TELL US MORE 


Teacher! 


@ Maybe you’re like a lot of food tech- ° 


nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 

Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for a rate. 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Dire¢- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘process SALT 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


|THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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BEMIS BAG WORKERS VOTE 
TO STRIKE IN 11 PLANTS 


Members of the CIO Textile Work- 
ers union in 11 Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
plants over the nation voted last 
week in favor of striking. The bal- 
loting was conducted by the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board and the 
combined vote was approximately 5 
to 1 in favor of a strike. 


The action was taken in accordance 
with provisions of the Smith-Con- 
nolly War Labor Disputes Act which 
requires that such a vote be taken 
before a strike occurs. With the end 
of the war, this procedure has be- 
come almost meaningless and actual- 
ly amounts to one of the steps in 
contract negotiations. 


A spokesman for the bag company 
said that the issues in dispute are 
wages, a common contract termina- 
tion date for the contracts at all 11 
Bemis plants involved, and _ joint 
negotiations for all of the mills and 
factories instead of plant-by-plant 
negotiations. 

The union is demanding a minimum 
wage of 65c per hour for both men 
and women and an increase of 15c 
per hour across the board. The com- 
pany has made compromise offers on 
the issues of wages and common 
contract termination date. Those of- 
fers were rejected by the union. A 
Bemis representative indicated that 
his firm desires to continue its nego- 
tiations and relations with the union 
at the local level which has always 
been the customary practice. 

Edward G. Thye, governor of 
Minnesota, appointed a fact-finding 
commission to investigate the dispute 
at the Bemis plant in Minneapolis. 
The commission has 30 days in which 
to report. 
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ALL RYE TO COME UNDER 
CEILING AFTER JUNE 1 


Chicago, Ill.—To clarify the appli- 
cability of the new rye ceiling order 
with regard to mixtures of 1945 and 
1946 grain when the order takes ef- 
fect June 1, 1946, F. C. Bisson, direc- 
tor of public relations of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, has announced 
the receipt of several interpretations 
made by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration at Washington. 

Question 1. If a merchandiser has a 
lot of rye consisting in part of rye 
of the 1945 crop and in part of rye 
of the 1946 crop, will a sale or de- 
livery of the entire lot on or after 
June 1, 1946, be subject to the pro- 
visions of MPR 604? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 2. Will a sale or delivery 
of a lot of rye consisting entirely of 
rye of the 1945 crop by a merchan- 
diser on or after June 1, 1946, be sub- 
ject to the provisions of MPR 604? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question 3. MPR 604 was issued 
Nov. 30, 1945, and becomes effective 
June 1, 1946. If a merchandiser be- 
fore June 1, 1946, agrees to sell rye 
for delivery on or after June 1, 1946, 
at a price in excess of the maximum 
price provided in the regulation, for 
such sale and delivery, is he in viola- 
tion of the regulation at any time 
prior to June 1, 1946? 

Answer: No. The regulation ap- 
plies only to transactions which take 
place on or after June 1, 1946. How- 
ever, on June 1, 1946, the effective 
date, the regulation will cut across 
all existing contracts and no delivery 
of rye may be made on or after that 
date at a pricé in excess of the ap- 
propriate maximum price therein pro- 
vided. 
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CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenksl Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich 



























LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an 1 aceldent, but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selé and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 



































JUST 
THE WAY 


DELIVERED (ina 


PACKED 
Rugged, tough Hammond 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO” “SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 













HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Harold Hall 


NEW POSITION — Harold Hall, for 
the past three years with the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, in charge 
of: procurement and production of 
bakery products for the special ra- 
tions of the armed forces, has joined 
the staff of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc. Mr. Hall had his ear- 
ly bakery training as an apprentice 
and foreman in England and later 
went to Canada where he operated a 
bakery in Ontario for 10 years. Be- 
fore going to the quartermaster 
corps, he was for 13 years vice presi- 
dent and sales manager with the J. 
R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Hall is vice president of the Ameri- 
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George H. Lambert 


can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 


PROMOTION—George H. Lambert, 
formerly manager of Sperry formula 
feed operations, has been named vice 
president of the Sperry division of 
General Mills. He has a 36-year rec- 
ord of experience in buying, selling 
and manufacturing with the firm and 
its predecessor companies. Mr. Lam- 
bert has been located at Sperry’s 
general office in San _ Francisco 
since 1933, and was named manager 
of all formula feed sales operations 
in 1941. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Among the out-of-town grain men 
in Minneapolis last week, attending 
the funeral of the late Paul C. Ruth- 
erford, vice president Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. were: Harry M. 
Stratton, president Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee; H. C. Schaack, presi- 
dent Chicago Board of Trade; Frank 
A. Theis, president Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; Col. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Kansas City, 
and Harry B. Stoker, Globe Eleva- 
tors, Duluth. 

& 


Moritz Milburn, president of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, was in Kansas City this week on 
an eastern trip, and also visited at 
Higginsville, Mo., with Hubert Ed- 
wards of the Higginsville Flour Mill, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


R. J. Rocheford, manager of the 
corporate insurance department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Insurance 
Buyers Association of Minnesota, 
Nov. 26. 

* 


Henry G. Duvernoy, president of 
Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., of New York 
City, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the baking division for the nation- 
al service fund of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 


Maj. James Harris, son of Rush O. 
Harris, general sales manager, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
and his bride have been spending 
their honeymoon in New York, fol- 
lowing their marriage there. He is 


rr 


one of the youngest majors in the 
United States Marine Corps and has 
just returned from service in the Pa- 
cific area. 

@ 


T. M. Power, sales supervisor for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has been making his New 
York headquarters with J. N. Clay- 
brook, in charge of the company’s 
local office. 

* 


William E. Derrick, regional vice 
president at New York for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, having re- 
turned from a business trip to the 
home office, will leave soon to spend 
the Christmas holidays with Mrs. 
Derrick in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, has left for Marysville, Kan- 
sas, to see his mother and father. 
While in the Southwest he plans to 
visit his mill connections. 

* 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, came to New York with Mrs. 
Pillsbury to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays and following week with 
their son, Lt. George Pillsbury, of 
the United States Marines. 

& 


A number of out-of-town millers 
were in Chicago on Nov. 27 to at- 
tend the valedictory dinner to Brig. 
Gen. J. E. Barzynski. Among these 
were: F. J. Allen, Paul Rothwell and 
G. E. Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; 





Gordon B. Wood, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; W. R. Duerr 
and John Lerche, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City; B. H. Lush, 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill; 
E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas; J. C. Lysle, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 
® 


C. D. Eblen, Ashland, Ky., sales 
representative of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., in Kentucky, Virginia 
and West Virginia, spent a few days 
recently at the Hutchinson office. 

8 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is spend- 
ing a few days in St. Louis visiting 
connections this week. 

* 


James K. Christopher, member of 
the firm of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Kansas City, and Clyde Truesdell, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, manager, were 
hosts at a dutch lunch served on the 
trading floor on the occasion of Mr. 
Christopher’s visit to the Hutchinson 
office. 

cs 


Among visitors to Chicago last 
week were W. M. Beardsley of the 
Hayden Flour Mills, Tecumseh, Mich., 
and Otto M. Knauss, Ph. H. Postel 
Co., Mascoutah, II. 

@ 

Herman Steen, vice president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Minneapolis Nov. 27 and in Kansas 
City Dec. 4 on federation business. 

* 


Rondal Huffman of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation spent three days 
last week calling on mills in Minne- 
apolis. 


* 
R. B. Laing, vice president and 
sales manager, Abilene (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., returned last week 
from a 16-day trip through the South, 
where he found business conditions 
good in all lines with the exception 
that scarcity of lard and shortening 
has curtailed family flour consump- 
tion somewhat. 
& 


John H. Bailey, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, in charge of all mill- 
ing operations for the company, was 
in Toledo last week for a visit at the 
National mill there, where he was 
formerly manager. 

* 


R. F. Carney, sales manager for 
the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
spent last week in Vanderbilt hos- 
pital there. 

® 


Allen R. Cornelius, Nashville flour 
and feed broker, and secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., was 
in Washington, D. C., on business 
last week. 

e 


C. O’Donnell has retired as assist- 
ant treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. He left Minneapolis 
last week to make his home in Cali- 
fornia. 

a 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a visit to company headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

* 

H. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills division of the 
Acme-Evans Co., and president of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
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burgh, has arranged for a train with 
smoker, diner and coaches to take all 
bakers and allied men to Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 13-15, to attend the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association. 

* 


A. E. Rapp, assistant sales man- 
ager, Henkel Flour Mills division, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Detroit, was 
in Pittsburgh last week, calling on 
trade with J. T. Sherry, local repre- 
sentative. 

® 


Virgil Arkman, Oklahoma City, 
connected with the sales department 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co., visited 
the Arkansas trade recently. 

e 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., is enjoying a vaca- 
tion at a hunting club at Tyrone, Pa. 

e 


The 29th national amateur 3- 
cushion billiard tournament opened 
in Minneapolis, Dec. 3. C. T. Vanden- 
over, vice president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, won the 
championship last year, and is de- 
fending his title against a group of 
players from all over the country. 
One of the contestants is Michael 
J. Veecher of the Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Buffalo. Mr. Vanden- 
over won the opening match of the 
tournament by a score of 50 to 40. 
The tournament will run 10 days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NAMED TO NAVIGATION TRUST 

London, Eng.—Sir A. Steven Bils- 
land, head of the large wholesale 
bread bakery of Bilsland Bros., Glas- 
gow, has been chosen and appointed 
by the Glasgow: Chamber of Com- 
merce as one of its representatives 
on the Clyde Navigation Trust, a 
body supervising the docks, shipping 
and all matters connected with the 
River Clyde. The Clyde is one of the 
most important rivers in the world, 
with its shipbuilding and large com- 
mercial accommodation and estuary. 




















SALES EXECUTIVE — A. A. Glatz 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Chicago sales office and the Mil- 
waukee branch of the Chase Bag Co. 
The appointment, which was n- 
nounced by R. N. Conners, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company, is effective immediately. 
Joining the Chase Bag Co. 23 years 
ago, Mr. Glatz has been connected 
for several years with the Chicago 
sales office, and during this time has 
had wide experience in the feed and 
produce fields. His headquarters will 
continue to be in the Chicago office. 
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Maj. Eldon H. (Tony) Leitte has 
5 man- received his discharge from the army 
ion, In- after about two and one half years 
it, Was of service in the chemical warfare 
ing on branch, and plans to return to Min- 
repre- neapolis, where he was general man- 
ager of the Fumigation Service Co. 
His last assignment in the army was 
City that of base chemical officer at Ham- 
rtment ilton Field. M 
visited 
S 1/e Richard W. Mohler, son of 
Phil A. Mohler, president of the 
. Pittsburgh Flour Club, recently ar- 
“gall rived home on furlough from the 
¥ * radar training school in Chicago, and 
2. > was forced to remain 10 days beyond 
= expiration of his furlough when he de- 
veloped influenza. 
ur 3- * 
opened 
anden- Alfred E. Schultz, secretary, To- 
kinson ledo Board of Trade, who has been 
n the absent on leave in the service, is ex- 
is de- pected back the first week in De- 
oup of cember to resume his work again. 
untry. A. W. Russell has been acting secre- 
lichael tary in his absence. 
ig a 
unden- 
of the Col. Edwin Cox of the Phosphate ‘ 
to 40. Products Division of the Virginia <7 #) 
ys. Carolina Chemical Co., recently re- ue) 3 d th 
- turned from extended military serv- 4 * ain e 
ice abroad. Gs 
RUST oh ee HOME STRETCH 
scat — ' 
lesale . ae 
Glas- x. ee for YOU M 
ointed a 
Com- on 
atives 
ist, a 
ta Dana A. Aughenbaugh, a son of one : “* 3 ° 
n -_ 
pens ob the Geublors of the of4 milling You still have time! In December, your employees The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond 
of the firm of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- better than actual cash because it earns interest—is 
Waseca, Minn., died at his home in . 6 ae 
vorld, a ee ’ ’ 
oes Minneapolis, Dec. 3. The mill was P#@"YS Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to a strong building stone toward the secure future of 
ary taken over some years ago by the help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting every employee-purchaser ! 
: Russell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Augh- : . : 
. eahnugh fever wes active in. the men—and do all in medical power for our hospital- ; ; 
From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 


milling business, but retained a stock ized heroes! 


ameest 1 Se property, He was & interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 


years of age, and is survived by his Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
widow and two sons. Funeral will ‘ ; ° : 
drive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 


be at Waseca, Dec. 6. 
4 “ Md ” 2 
Wayne Ferguson of Fort Wayne, Savings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 


Indiana representative of the Com- ization for fast, last minute action! : aah ‘ 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., died in Also an active aid in assuring pros- 


7 meee hg setinstosts by ee herd Resolicit every employee to buy perity to your nation, your employees 
been in particularly good health re- the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond —and your own industry! 

cently, his condition was not con- 
sidered serious. He had been with 
the company since 1931, and would 


have been 51 years of age on Dec. 

28 next. Surviving are his widow THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
and two sons, one of whom is in the 

navy and one in the army. 


U. W. Patrick, Sr., of the Mayfield This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 

(Ky.) Milling Co., died Nov. 29 after 

aheart attack. He was 50 years of 

age. Surviving him are his widow 

= énd a son, who is a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS © 


“SEEK PRICE RELIEF 


Message to Washington Protests Sub- 
sidy Removal Without Price Ad- 
justment—Tobin President 


By GEORGE POTTS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Hartford, Conn.—With the trying 
war years still a vivid memory and 
current problems taxing every bak- 
er’s ingenuity, the Connecticut Bak- 
ers Association, Inc., met at the Hotel 
Bond, Nov. 27, to look ahead and 
prepare for the problems of tomor- 
row, 

John S. Winialski, retiring presi- 
dent-of the association, pictured bak- 
ers as standing at a crossroads as 
they look ahead into an uncertain fu- 
ture with three highways open before 
them. 

He pointed to strong competition 
in the years ahead and encouraged 
it as a boon to business and the 
American way. He urged every bak- 
er to be prepared to compete and 
indicated as ‘the best competitive 
weapon “a quality product, fairly 
priced, attractively packaged, intelli- 
gently sold.” Mr. Winialski called 
the bakers’ attention to the recent 
recommendations of the American 
Bakers Association, stating that the 
key slogan in the ABA series is “The 
Product Must Be Right.” 

Charles Barr, CBA _ secretary, 
praised the men of the baking indus- 
try and allied trades for “the job you 
have done for America these past 
three trying years.” He applauded 
their work in producing food despite 
the handicaps of ingredient shortages, 
manpower problems, almost worn out 
equipment and “struggling in a spid- 
er’s web of government regulations.” 

In the afternoon session under the 
direction of Arvid C. Marcuson, Vik- 
ing Baking Co., West Hartford, con- 
vention chairman, the subject of 
“Training Tomorrow’s Bakers” was 
discussed by J. B. Spark, Doughnut 
Corp. of America. 

This speaker urged a concentrated 
educational campaign addressed to 
the youth of the state, parents and 
teachers and vocational guidance in- 
structors to eliminate a labor short- 
age in the years ahead. 

Proposed changes in Connecticut 
bakery regulations were aired by 
Harold Clark, supervising inspector, 
foods, State Dairy and Food Com- 
mission. Mr. Clark, discussing the 
regulation requiring labeling of pack- 
aged food, stated that it was unfair 
in’ a sense as unpackaged food did 
not need listing of ingredients. 

Herman Englander, Merck & Co., 
Inc., presented a transcribed radio 
program on the “Staff of Life” series 
prepared by Merck & Co., Inc., and 
planned as a proposed educational 
program for enriched bread. The 
plan is backed by the New England 
Bakers Association and intended as 
a radio advertising feature for bak- 
ers of the New England area. As 
explained by Mr. Englander, the pro- 
gram is interesting and educational 
and sells as it entertains. 

Robert E. Sullivan, executive sec- 
retary of the New England Bakers 
Association, explained the background 
of the proposed educational program 
teHing how bakers’ support of the 
project would increase consumption 
of enriched bread. 

A new film in full color entitled 
“The Inside Story-of Cake Baking” 
was’ presented by T. M. Howard, 
Swift & Co., at the afternoon-session. 
The film deals with baking condi- 
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tions as viewed through a microscope 
and illustrates actual changes and 
reaction of ingredients in the baking 
process. — 

Newly elected officers of the Con- 
necticut Bakers Association. are: 
president, William V. Tobin, The Epi- 
cure Shop, Waterbury; vice president, 
Stanley Winialski, Park Pastry Shop, 
Hartford; treasurer, Roy H. Koontz, 
Mrs. Emley’s Food Shop, New Haven, 
and secretary, Charles Barr, West 
Haven. 

Divisional vice presidents are: re- 
tail, Samuel A. Zietz, Vienna Baking 
Co., .Meriden; wholesale, Morris 
Shumofsky, Bamby Bread Co, 
Bridgeport; house-to-house, Louis A. 
Steves, Viking Baking Co., West 
Hartford; specialty, Joseph Ziesler, 
Standard Baking Co., Bridgeport; 
Italian, Salvatore Iava, Iava Bros. 
Bakery, Waterbury. 

At the annual meeting of the Allied 
Trades Division, Connecticut Bakers 
Association, Inc., the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

Vice president, Earl Mansbach, 
Federal. Mills, Inc; allied represen- 
tatives, R. J. Walton, Lever Bros. Co; 
Robert C. Pez, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and James V. Catalano, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 





Export Co-ordinator 





(Continued from page 9.) 


that this step climaxes a campaign 
for the promotion of flour export 
business which he has been conduct- 
ing with government officials from 
the State Department, Department 
of Commerce and USDA. In addi- 
tion assistance of members of the 
Senate and House has been solicited 
with encouraging results. At the 
present time conferences between 
MNF representatives here and offi- 
cials from the foregoing government 
agencies have been scheduled. 

In an appeal to the milling indus- 
try for the maximum co-operation 
with Mr. McArthur, Mr. Fakler said: 

“If we are going to utilize to the 
maximum the available milling ca- 
pacity, it is going to be necesary to 
try to do something of this kind and 
it seems to us that the industry 
ought to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to co-operate with our gov- 
ernment and with the foreign gov- 
ernment agencies to the utmost and 
thereby assist in securing the full 
benefit of maximum flour production. 

“While we are doing this we are 
not only meeting critical needs but 
we are also building for the future. 
No one can guarantee that this will 
mean continued flour exportation in 
volume when the emergency is over, 
but it certainly seems to be a step 
in the right direction for developing 
a demand for American flour in for- 
eign countries. 


Full Co-operation Needed 


“The flour co-ordinator will need 
the full co-operation of members of 
the industry and we urge all millers 
to respond to his requests for infor- 
mation promptly and accurately and 
to keep the co-ordinator currently 
informed on the status of each mill’s 
available surplus capacity. What is 
to be required from members of the 
industry is outlined in a memoran- 
dum of instructions. prepared by Mr. 
McArthur in this bulletin. We 
urgently request all millers to read 
those instructions thoroughly and re- 
spond immediately to the suggestions 
which Mr. McArthur makes.” 

Mr. McArthur’s first set of instruc- 
tions as co-ordinator to millers fol- 


lows. (Editor’s Note: Section 5 of 
these instructions reveals provision 
which is approved. by the government 
to protect millers in event that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. subsidy 
is terminated): 
‘Instructions No. 1, Dec. 3, 1945 
Procedure Instructions of Flour Co- 
ordinator. 
Address: 


William T. McArthur, Flour Co- 
ordinator 

859 National Press Bldg. 

Washington 4, D. C. 

Telephone—Executive 2188. 


1. Every mill with surplus capacity 
for December shipment should im- 
mediately wire the co-ordinator the 
number of cwts available, the gen- 
eral type of flour offered (hard win- 
ter, soft, spring, clears, cut-off, etc.), 
and the preferred ports (Gulf, Atlan- 
tic or Pacific). Also designate sep- 
arately surplus capacity for January 
shipment.. As soon as possible give 
figures for February, March, etc. 
Figures should be broken down into 
amount available for private trade 
and amount available for government 
buying (exclusive of military). 

The co-ordinator must know the 
volume of private trade with Euro- 
pean countries even though such ca- 
pacity is not conveyed to him as sur- 
plus. For example, the United King- 
dom will continue to buy direct from 
private trade as it did last week. 
Such capacity will not be surplus in 
the sense that the mill will not know 
where to dispose of it and that ca- 
pacity will not go into the co-ordina- 
tor’s surplus total. He must be in- 
formed of it, however, in order to 
check against the food board’s allo- 
cation to Britain. (Note: By surplus 
capacity, we mean that capacity 
which you have available for Euro- 
pean or Asiatic exports except the 
Philippines. ) 

2.—Surplus figures will be desig- 
nated by months. Mills should keep 
the co-ordinator advised in regard 
to shipments, not necessarily day by 
day but if the surplus is large, he 
should be informed every few days 
or weekly so that he can know if the 
shipping program is progressing sat- 
isfactorily. He must be advised in 
every case when the month’s surplus 
capacity has been shipped in its en- 
tirety. 

3.—Mills must advise by wire 
promptly any change in their sur- 
plus situation. They should also of- 
fer their surplus as far in advance as 
possible, 120 days if that can be done. 

4.—Mills may sell against their 
surplus declarations but must imme- 
diately advise the co-ordinator what 
they have done. 

It will be the purpose of the co- 
ordinator to keep a day by day grand 
total of the surplus capacity situa- 
tion. .This can be accomplished only 
if the mills co-operate. 

5.—In making contracts with for- 
eign buyers, mills should include the 
following clause: 

“With the provision that if at the 
time of delivery the United States 
flour production payments program 
has been modified or eliminated, the 
buyer will pay the seller the price 
as stated above provided it does ex- 
ceed the applicable maximum OPA 
price on this date, plus, to the extent 
provided in Amendment 8, RMPR 
296, an. amount resulting from the 
application of the appropriate per 
bushel flour production payment rate 
in effect on this date which is .... 
cents per bushel, less any flour pro- 
duction payment payable by any gov- 
ernment agency on the production of 
the flour involved.” 

This clause, would characterize the 
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contract as one in which the price 
is to be determined at time of deliv- 
ery which, under Section 6, Para- 
graph E of RFC Flour Production 
Payments Regulation No. 4, would 
remove the contract from the net 
forward sales position as of the day 
preceding the day on which notice 
of termination is given. Mills will 
have to watch their production sched- 
ules carefully in order to:protect their 
subsidized grind during the 120-day 
period following termination. 

6.—Since the co-ordinator will have 
to deal with many mills, each com- 
pany should designate one man with 
whom the co-ordinator is to deal, 
If this is not practicable for wide- 
spread companies, one man in each 
area should be designated. Much 
work will probably have to be done 
by telephone. The names should be 
sent in immediately. 

7—The goal of maximum produc- 
tion will not be attained unless each 
mill co-operates. Every mill that 
needs running time is invited to ad- 
vise the co-ordinator. Membership 
in the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion is not required. 

I do recommend, however, that par- 
ticipants join the association for the 
protection of the 'Webb-Pomerene 
Act against any possible contingencies 
that might arise. 

8.—Mills should specify conditions 
of sale, shipping period, terms of pay- 
ment, etc., when sales are being 
negotiated. The co-ordinator will 
have nothing to do with such things 
except possibly to help synchronize 
the movement from the mills into 
ships. Maximum production cannot 
be attained if a smooth uninterrupt- 
ed flow of flour from the mills to 
the high seas cannot be worked out. 


we ae 


The primary purpose of the co- 
ordinator is to act as a clearing 
house for information as between 
surplus capacity in the industry and 
the Combined Food Board. It will 
be his purpose to assist every mill 
with surplus capacity in disposing 
of that capacity. It. will likewise 
be his purpose to assist every claim- 
ant country in locating its require- 
ments up to the capacity of the in- 
dustry. 

This is a new venture and one for 
which there is no precedent. The 
trial and error method will have to 
be used to perfect the best workable 
plan. If the plan-as now outlined 
does not prove completely workable, 
it will be changed and the mills ad- 
vised through amended instructions. 

If any mills are in doubt as to 
export ceilings, questions should be 
addressed to the co-ordinator and 
they will be answered promptly. 


(Signed) 


William T. McArthur, 
Flour Co-ordinator. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAR CRASH KILLS TWO 


Toledo, Ohio.—While en route to 
Columbus to attend a state millers’ 
meeting, Clarence Smith, 53, head of 
the Columbiana (Ohio) Milling & 
Supply Co., and Alva J. Stanley, 73, 
part owner of the Beloit (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., were killed Nov. 29 when 
their car crashed into the rear of 4 
parked truck near Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Smith had owned the Columbiana 
Milling & Supply Co. since 1942 and 
had been with the firm since 1926. Mr. 
Stanley had devoted his entire life 
to the milling business in Beloit, 
where his father, Henry Stanley, had 
also been a miller. He and Frank 
Coppock owned the Beloit Milling 
Co. 
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USDA Moves to 
Protect Bulk 
Shortening Users 


Washington, D. C.—That the bak- 
ing industry has questioned the wis- 
dom of removal of ration control 
over fats, oils and shortening at this 
time and fears that competitive con- 
sumer groups may drain off supplies 
of these commodities finds substantia- 
tion in the issuance of an amend- 
ment to WFO 42 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
to prevent processors of shortening 
materials and fats from expanding 
small package business. The baking 
industry saw in the de-ration action 
an aggressive ‘expansion of small 
household size units to the disadvan- 
tage of the bulk buyer. 

USDA officials were aware of such 
a possibility when it was decided to 
drop ration controls over fats and 
shortening. These commodities were 
removed from ration control when 
meats were de-rationed, as it was seen 
impossible to continue to ration them 
under the red point system as it ex- 
isted once meats were dropped. Ac- 
cording to government officials it 
would have been necessary to set up 
an entirely new ration point system 
for shortening and fats, and rather 
than take this step, now the war is 
over, it was decided to experiment 
with controls at processor levels, 
which in the case of the large edible 
oil refiners had been satisfactory in 
the past. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1946, amendment 
21 to WFO 42 requires manufac- 
turers of shortening, lard, salad and 
cooking oils to maintain the same 
relative distribution of package sizes 
that existed during the rationing pe- 
riod. In so doing it is believed by 
USDA officials that the same propor- 
tionate distribution of food fats and 
oils will be effected among institu- 
tional, industrial and household users. 

Provisions of the amendment re- 
quire that the package base period 
for shortening, salad and cooking oils 
will be the year 1944. In the case 
of lard the 1945 period will be the 
base. 

There have been unconfirmed state- 
ments that USDA intended to impose 
inventory and use quotas on bakers 
for shortening and fats. Baking in- 
dustry officials feel that a quota re- 
striction would be inconsistent since 
rationing has been halted, but the in- 
ventory control is seen as helpful in 
maintaining equitable distribution. 

In another measure to prevent dis- 
location of distribution OPA has put 
shipping quota restrictions on lard 
consigned to California, Oregon and 
Washington. This action is taken 
under amendment 53 to MPR 53, 
effective Dec. 1, 1945. The amend- 
ment limits each shipper of lard to 
amounts not to exceed quantities 
shipped into these states in corre- 
Sponding periods of the preceding 
year. During December they will be 
limited to amounts shipped in De- 
cember, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAMERY BUYS WIDLAKE MILL 

Green Lake, Wis.—The Brooklyn 
Creamery Co. has bought the Wid- 
lake Mill, here, obtaining valuable 
Water rights in addition to the mill 
building proper. No plans have been 
announced for the property. Built 
in 1848, the mill still grinds its flour 
by means of great round mill stones. 
According to William Widlake, who 








became associated with the mill in 
1904, “Nothing has replaced the old 
millstones in making the best buck- 
wheat and graham flour. No roller 
process can equal millstones for pro- 
ducing a high grade graham flour 
because the stone grinds the nutri- 
tious flavors and vital wheat germ 
into the flour, while steel rollers 
practically burn these valuable ele- 
ments out of the grain.” The stones 
in the Green Lake mill have been in 
use since 1848. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOWER MILLFEED PROTEIN 
ALLOWED IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi feed control officials 
have announced that they currently 
will accept registrations on wheat 
gray shorts and wheat brown shorts 
with guarantees of 15.5% protein, 
and wheat bran guaranteeing 14% 
protein. These are 42% lower than 
have been allowed in the past by the 
state feed control law, and are pro- 
mulgated because “of the low protein 
content of wheat at this time and 
that may prevail in the future.” 

Wheat shorts may be registered 
guaranteeing 15% protein when reg- 
istered and tagged with brand names 
as follows: “Low protein wheat gray 
(or brown) wheat shorts.” The ex- 
pression, “with mill run screenings 
not exceeding 8%” may be added to 
the brand name. 

Fat and fiber guarantees remain 
unchanged, the former at 3.5%. 
Fiber content of wheat gray shorts 
may be 6%, that of brown shorts 
7.5%, and that of wheat bran 11%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA CLARIFIES MARK-UPS 
ON GRAIN SORGHUM SALES 


Washington, D. C—In a clarifica- 
tion of the limitation of mark-ups 
on the sale of grain sorghums be- 
tween zones established in Supple- 
ment 6 to FPR 2, the Office of Price 
Administration has ruled that in in- 
ter-zone sales between Zone 1 and 
any other point outside that area, 
the maximum price shall never in- 
clude an amount in excess of 1lc 
cwt as the total of all mark-ups and 
service charges. This will permit the 
addition of one merchandising mark- 
up and one broker’s service charge 
on resales in Zone 2, bringing the 
total permissible mark-up to 16c cwt, 
as provided in the regulation. The 
action was taken in Amendment 3 
to Supplement 6 to FPR 2. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
PLANNED BY INSTITUTE 


New York, N. Y.—An international 
packaging exposition to be held in 
New York early in 1947 in connec- 
tion with National Packaging Week, 
was planned at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Packaging Institute 
at the Hotel Commodore, Nov. 27. 

The exposition shows promise of 
being the first international mer- 
chandising exposition to be held since 
the close of World War II, accord- 
ing to Walter D. Lynch, president of 
the institute. Directors of the insti- 
tute have completed plans for its 
financing and have tentatively agreed 
upon dates for the show as well as 
its setting. Mr. Lynch told the insti- 
tute’s 300 member firms at the meet- 
ing that preliminary conversations 
with representatives of the federal 
government as well as several for- 
eign governments, indicated that not 
only American, but a great many 
United Nations firms will be repre- 
sented. 

Since the Packaging Institute’s ac- 
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SECOND AWARD—For the second time within the past two years, the 
War Department has honored William M. Walmsley, principal of the 


American Institute School of Baking, for his service. 


He was recently 


called to Washington, D. C., and received from Maj. Gen. Carl A. Har- 
digg and Col. Paul P. Logan, of the subsistence division of the quarter- 


master corps, the Commendation for Meritorious Civilian Service. 


Mr. 


Walmsley was awarded the citation “for outstanding achievement in 
connection with the training of baking personnel, and the operation of 
garrison and field bakeries, and his valuable assistance in the develop- 


ment of the American Mobile Bakery Equipment.” 


In August, 1944, at 


Camp Lee, Va., he received the Certificate of Commendation, Exception- 


ally Meritorious Conduct. 


Pictured after the presentation ceremonies 


in Washington, D. C., are, left to right, Maj. Gen. Hardigg, Mr. Walmsley 


and Col. Logan. 
civilian service in his coat lapel. 


Mr. Walmsley is wearing the ribbon of meritorious 





tivities embrace the industries which 
manufacture packaging machinery, 
packaging materials, glass, tin, and 
paper container manufacturers as 
well as a great many industries which 
use these services and products, the 
International Packaging Exposition 
has been called a small world’s fair, 
by its promoters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORT OF ASTORIA RAISES 
WHEAT HANDLING CHARGES 


Astoria, Wash.—The Port of As- 
toria has increased wheat handling 
and processing rates and authorized 
the raising of the rate for handling 
cargo from the docks to the ship’s 
tackle. The action was said to be 
the result of a 100% increase in the 
cost of handling and blending of 
wheat reported to have occurred dur- 
ing the past six years. 

The old cargo handling charges of 
48c ton were boosted to 65c ton. The 
new rates increase the wheat un- 
loading rate per ton from 1l1c to 18c 
and blending wheat from 5c ton to 
9c ton. 

Willingness to turn over the blend- 
ing of wheat to private operators 
has been expressed by the port com- 
mission, provided a_ satisfactory 
agreement is made on private opera- 
tion of the elevators. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. GILGES BACK FROM 
AIR CORPS TO LARABEE 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. W. Gilges, 
who recently was discharged from 
the armed services, has returned to 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, as central states manager, ef- 
fective Dec. 1. Mr. Gilges will fill 
the position formerly held by P. D. 
Hays, who resigned about a year ago, 
and whose duties have been carried 
on since by other members of the 
Larabee staff. As major in the air 
corps, Mr. Gilges was in action in the 
Pacific theater, most recently on Iwo 
Jima. 














Macaroni Processors 
May Apply for 
Price Adjustments 


Washington, D. C.—Processors of 
macaroni and noodle products, whose 
maximum prices are at levels below 
costs of production, may apply for 
individual price adjustments, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration an- 
nounced Dec. 4. 

The new ruling is made as Amend- 
ment 1 to Supplement 1 to Food 
Products Regulation 1, and becomes 
effective Dec. 8. It is designed to 
help maintain production of. maca- 
roni and noodles at the lowest pos- 
sible prices to consumers and is sim- 
ilar to low end adjustment provisions 
already provided for a number of 
other commodities, the OPA: said. 

Since some processors’ ceilings do 
not return production costs, loss of 
their output would make it necessary 
for consumers to buy similar prod- 
ucts remaining on the market at 
prices considerably higher than the 
increased prices permitting low end 
processors to remain in business, the 
OPA said. 

No processor’s ceilings will be in- 
creased to a point above the medium 
price at which sales of macaroni and 
noodle products are made by other 
processors in the same general area. 
The amounts of adjustment that will 
be granted depend upon the individual 
processor’s current operating posi- 
tion, the announcement said. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Chicago, I1l—The board of direc- 
tors of the Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
at its meeting on Nov. 30, declared 
a dividend of 50c per share on the 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able Dec. 22, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 10, making the total of divi- 
dends paid in the year 1945 $1.50 
per share. ; 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although volume of flour 
business with domestic buyers picked up 
sharply following the announcement of the 
December subsidy rates, the total aggre- 
gate of booking done in the Southwest 
was not up to the usual post-subsidy level. 
Most millers did not press for business, 
being content to book merely the needs 
of their regular customers for replace- 
ment of recent withdrawals, generally in 
lots up to 10,000 sacks. 

It is difficult to cover flour sales with 
wheat and bags are steadily getting scarc- 
er. Both of these factors restrained sell- 
ing efforts, and in addition the good ex- 
port interest and heavy PMA needs, all 
of -which can be taken at ceiling prices, 
made millers unwilling to lower their quota- 
tions very much for domestic sales. The 
bulk of new business was sold from 5c 
under to ceiling levels, except in a few 
instances where prices dipped a little 
lower. 

Most of the larger chain bakers were 
inquiring. for flour, but had not booked any 
substantial lots early this week. These 
buyers are well covered for 90 days or 
more, but need to keep their future book- 
ings at a high level as a protection against 
possible subsidy termination. Some lots 
to 50,000 sacks were purchased, but the 
total business was comparatively light. 

Some mills have almost withdrawn from 
the market, taking on only small amounts 
to accommodate regular customers. 

Last week, before the new subsidy rates 
were announced, there was little interest 
shown by domestic buyers, but a continued 
good business total recorded because of 
substantial army and export orders. Mills 
sold 80 to 90% of capacity during the 
week, but scarcely 20% was accounted 
for by bookings of commercial bakers and 
family trade, compared with about 15% 
in the preceding week. Of the remainder 
army bookings accounted for roughly one 
third and PMA and other export takings 
the remaining two thirds. The gross sales 
figure compared with 50% in the preceding 
week and 111% a year ago. 

Clears continued in good demand, with 
offerings light and price strong. 

Outside of government purchases for 
relief, export interest continued strong 
from Europe and only moderate from Latin- 
America, outside of Brazil. British buy- 
ers continued to take flour throughout the 
week and some business still is under 
negotiation. Difficulty in obtaining bags 
and wheat scarcity, together with the 
competition from PMA and the army, pre- 
vented larger business being done. Scat- 
tered sales were made to various Latin- 
American countries, in moderate lots, and 
Cuba bought a little. Millers look for a 
larger volume from the island this month. 
Importers in Brazil were asking for quota- 
tions on round lots, but shipping space was 
a bar to sales in most instances. With 
the port of Santos under an embargo, 
importers were not interested in shipment 
to other points. 

Export business brought the equivalent 
of domestic ceiling prices and in some 
instances more. There was some controversy 
about the ceiling price on the British 
business arising out of the question of 
whether or not the additional export pre- 
mium, or any part of it, applied in this 
case. In some cases, sales were made 
that included about 10c of the premium. 

Reflecting the holiday of the previous 
week, flour production at Kansas City 
jumped to 94% of capacity, compared with 
80% in the preceding week. 

Quotations Dec. 1, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.25@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.41, standard patent 
$3.28@3.31, straight grade $3.25@3.31, first 
clears $3.15@3.20, second clears and low 
grade $2.75@2.90, soft winter short patent 
$3.50@3.58, cake flour $4:20@4.25, standard 
grade $3.30@3.35. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow and 4 dull. 

Wichita: Domestic sales were slow, rang- 
ing from 25 to 200% of capacity, but ex- 
port sales were reported as good. Ship- 
ping directions showed an increase, with 
an over-all average of 200% of capacity. 
One mill reported a shortage in wheat 
receipts, due to the boxcar shortage. All 
mills operated full time. 

Salina: Inquiries for flour for export the 
past week have been numerous but sales 
have not been heavy. Shipping directions 
are very good. 

Omaha: Sales last week were good. Ship- 
ping instructions were received regularly. 
Production was at a maximum. 

A change in subsidy lowered the prices 
on all grades about 3c sack. Quotations 
Dec. 1: family short patents $3.92, stand- 
ard patent $3.72, bakers short patents 
$3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clears $3.02 
and low grade clears $2.82. 

Texas: Sales of family flour were 25 or 
30% of capacity, larger than in recent 
weeks; the increased interest probably due 
in part to talk of impending shortage of 
mill supplies of wheat. Mills generally 





booked as much of the army flour as they 
felt they could handle, and total sales of 
this and family flour ran from 100 to 
200% of capacity. There were very few 
sales of bakers flour or for export. Op- 
erations ran around 75% of capacity. Quo- 
tations Dec. 1: 100’s, family flour, extra 
high patent $4.05@4.30;. high patent $3.80 
@4.05, standard bakers, under .44% ash, 
nominal $3.52 (ceiling); first clears $3.15@ 
3.30, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Local sales had a range 
of 80 to 104% compared with the previous 
week’s 60% average and 90% average a 
year ago. Operations ranged from 60 to 
85% compared with 75% the previous week 
and 85% a year ago. Prices were stable 
and closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points, Dec. 1: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.43, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.43, standard pat- 
ent’ $3.90@4.23, bakers short patent $3.75, 
bakers standard $3.65. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers scrambled for 
flour and mills went to market, often in 
vain, for wheat and bags, in as mud- 
dled a market situation as has developed 
for a long time. Buying was on a heavy 
scale and would have been heavier had 
mills been able to offer the flour. Do- 
mestic buyers were fairly well interested 
but. sales to bakeries were limited by the 
wheat shortage. Round lots were sold to 
the United States and foreign governments 
for January shipment. Directions were am- 
ple and the car situation showed some 
improvement. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Export inquiry and govern- 
mental buying again dominated the mar- 
ket last week. England and France were 
in the market, the army bought liberally, 
and the government is understood to have 
placed orders aggregating 1,500,000 bags 
for European relief. Spring wheat millers 
say they got as much of the business as 
they could handle, but that the bulk of it 
was placed with the Southwest. 

The regular baking trade did not buy 
as heavily as usual. True, they wanted 
more flour than they got. Mills are watch- 
ing their bookings closely and have ap- 
proached the point beyond which they 
cannot safely go with continuation of 
the subsidy so uncertain. Where good 
customers want two or three cars, mills 
are allowing them one. 

The announcement of the increase in 
the December wheat subsidy rate came 
too late in the week to permit active 
trading, since many of the mill offices 
are now closed on Saturdays. However, 
there were a good many deals outstanding, 
and unquestionably, the current week’s 
business may amount to more than last. 
Reported bookings of spring wheat mills 
were around 117% of capacity, against 
60% a week earlier, and 128% a year ago. 

Distillers were in the market this past 
week for’ wheat grits, not for alcohol. but 
for whisky distilling, and it is reported 
that several of the large spring wheat 
mills sold fairly liberal lots. If these 
bookings were added to the flour sales, the 
total business shown for the week would 
be considerably larger. 

Quotations Dec. 3: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
standard patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The usual end-of-the-month 
dullness prevailed last week. Everyone 
seemed to be waiting for the subsidy an- 
nouncement and, as a result, sales were 
widely scattered and only of the small 
fill-in type. Several mills were out of the 
market and it is reported that local mills 
accepted some government business, Di- 
rections continued good. There was some 
business in family flour, with a few job- 
bers entering the market in a fairly sub- 
stantial manner, but aside from these sales, 
very little family flour was booked. De- 
liveries were good. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring top patent $3.52 
@3.57, standard patent $3.42@3.47, first 
clear $3.20@3.40, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.47 
@3.57, 95% patent $3.42@3.47, first clear 
$2.85@3.25; soft winter short patent $3.49 
@4.31, 95% patent $3.39@4.06, first clear 
$2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Mills reported new business 
good last week. Bakers, blenders and 
family trade participated. A few large 
parcels were included for prompt to 120 
days’ shipment. The government took some 
round lots at ceiling prices. Mills stated 
they could have taken on further offerings 
had they been able to procure bags. A 
good demand for all clears existed at firm 
prices. Offerings have been fair. Small 
bakers failed to show any interest in new 
purchases. The trade generally was stand- 
ing by, awaiting further developments. How- 
ever, shipping directions were good. 

Central states mills reported some im- 
provement in bookings. Buying was more 
general than of recent date. All. branches 
of the trade were interested in placing 
orders on the books. Prices were firm at 
close to the ceiling. 


Quotations Dec. 1: soft winter wheat 


patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard win- 
ter bakers patent $3.50, family patent $3.65 
@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first 
clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Mills are well booked far ahead, 
and buyers have so well provided for their 
requirements for the next two or three 
months that both sides can wait. For one 
thing, there may be some change on sub- 
sidy policy. Farmers are holding off on 
wheat marketings until after the first of 
the year on account of taxes, and also per- 
haps in anticipation of higher prices if 
ceilings are raised. Wheat and flour prices 
now are at ceiling levels. 

Cleveland: Considerable flour is expected 
to be bought by both jobbers and bakers 
in the new _ subsidy. Jobbers are ex- 
tremely busy and are several days behind 
in deliveries. Withdrawals are very heavy. 
Bakers and jobbers are carrying larger 
stocks of flour into the winter months. 
The boxcar situation has improved some- 
what with some mills. Sugar is plenti- 
ful, but the lack of buying power will 
cause many bakers to close during part 
of December, unless they receive some re- 
lief. 

Although the rationing of fats has been 
discontinued, home baking has not im- 
proved. Fats are not available, but when 
they do appear on the grocers’ shelves, 
the demand for family flour will increase. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring wheat short 
patent $3.65@3.76, high gluten $3.76@3.86, 
standard patent $3.55@3.65, first clear $3.50 
@3.60; hard wheat short patent $3.60@ 
3.70, standard patent $3.50@3.60; soft win- 
ter wheat high ratio $4.30@4.53, straight 
$3.50@3.60. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales continued on a mod- 

est basis last week, as the trade awaited 


the announcement of, the subsidy rate for 
After the subsidy change had 


December. 
been in effect one day, a fair amount 
of flour was sold. Mills anticipate that 


consist largely of replacing 
shipments made in November. Tremendous 
export business is coming in from all 
quarters. Mills are again crowded, due to 
the foreign demand. Clears are firm. 

Quotations Dec. 1, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.60; hard winter short patent 
$3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.55; 
soft winter short patent $3.81, first clear 
$3.45. 

New York: Only scattered flour sales were 
reported last week as buyers marked time 
awaiting subsidy news. The feature of the 
market was the large volume of flour 
sold for export which, coupled with other 
large agency buying, has made mills un- 
and unable to offer domestically. 


business will 


willing 
Some were entirely withdrawn, others 
would supply their regular trade where 


the need was actual and there were com- 
paratively few who offered nearly normally. 
Nowhere was there any pressure for busi- 
ness. Prices held at ceilings or close to 
them on all grades, with both high glutens 
and clears in very light supply. Cake 
flour was also offered sparingly from all 
sections. 

The subsidy increase on Dec. 1 did not 
bring . prices down sufficiently to permit 
any greater participation nor did it re- 
duce levels from ceilings in most _ in- 
stances. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.60@3.70; hard winter short patent $3.80 
@3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.65; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour business last week- 
end was better, on the strength of the 
small increase in December subsidy rates, 
but it did not approach in volume the sales 
of previous months. Mills are not anxious 
to accept commitments of large size which 
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might carry buyers beyond 120-day require. 
ments. Neither are they tempted to shade 
prices in order to get business. Conse. 
quently, prices are held close to ceilings, 
The baking trade, with bookings generally 
beyond 90 days, is not especially inter. 
ested in flour and its attention is taken up 
primarily with the problem of short sugar 
supplies. Buyers of family flour are un. 
able to book replacement orders because 
of slowness with which supplies are moy- 
ing from retailers’ shelves. Shipping jin- 
structions continue slow, but this is ex. 


pected in view of the trade’s attention 
to low year-end inventories. Mill prices 
are maintained close to ceilings. Quota- 


tions Dec. 1: spring high gluten $3.95@ 
3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, standard pat- 
ent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@3.40; 
southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, stand. 
ard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent 
$3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft 
winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60 
@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: No new feature of interest 
developed in the flour market during the 
past week. The mills are decidedly firm 
in their views, and prices in most cases 
are at the ceiling. Export inquiry is keen 
and mills report difficulty in obtaining 
wheat, even at ceiling levels. Purchases 
by the domestic flour trade continue slow, 
with inquiry limited to an occasional smal] 
fill-in lot. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour mill representatives and 
brokers report that business last week 
continued more or less on a day-to-day 
basis, with an occasional booking of a siz- 
able amount for 120-day delivery. The 
majority of sales consisted of patent grades, 
both soft and hard wheat. Majority of 
mills were definitely not interested in new 
business. Prices for every grade of flour 
were quoted at full ceiling the first part 
of the week. After the announcement of 
the increased subsidy Dec. 1, flour prices 
in a few instances were quotéd as low as 
15c under ceiling on hard Kansas and ic 
under ceiling on soft spring wheat. Ma- 
jority of mills continued to hold flour 
prices at ceiling or only a few cents under. 
No notable activity in flour sales was noted 
after the new subsidy announcement. Most 
bakers and jobbers, both in bakers flour 
and family patents, seem well covered for 
90 to 120 days. Mill representatives state 
the policy of mills is to accept only a 
portion of flour orders they receive owing 
to being oversold. Clears and high glutens 
are firm and scarce. Directions are good. 
The car shortage is causing delivery com- 


plaints. 
Quotations Dec. 1: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.65@3.80, straight $3.60@ 


3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.75@ 
3.80, standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.70@3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Thursday of last week was 
Thanksgiving in Tennessee and more in- 
terest was shown here in the holiday than 
in booking flour. However, quite a bit of 
flour was sold to the local buyers as well 
as those in the South and Southeast. Sales 
ranged from one and two carlots to as 
much as several thousand barrels and con- 
sisted almost entirely of short patents, 
both soft and hard wheat, for immediate, 
nearby and 120-day shipment. The _ sub- 
sidy program is causing quite a bit of 
confusion. Some buyers believe that pur- 
chases made at this time will be profitable 
and, therefore, they did book some flour, 
but there are other buyers who believe 
that even if the subsidy is removed, prices 
will be equalized and they are not inter- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


per sack, packed 


in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 

i a. re es $3.52@3.57 $...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 - @3.80 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.42@3.47 «+ -@3.34 io wis -+-@3.50 - - @3.70 
ae | a” See eee 3.20@3.40 3.00@3.1 Pat: BRAY et, eee .. 03.60 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.47@3.57 oo e@.... 3.36@8.41 +++» @3.50 .. @3.80 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.42@3.47 --@... 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 .- 3.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85 @3.25 >@... 3.15@3.20 2.85 @ 3.35 . . @3.55 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.49@4.31 @. 3.50@3.58 + @4.05 .-- @3.81 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.39 @ 4.06 -@... 3.30@3.3 A)! ee OP 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 ...@... eoe@..s  3.98@3.96 . @3,45 
CS eee 4.85@5.10 4.50@4.60 cb aes «+. @5.51 .. @5.05 
es Cee ee 4.00@4.20 3.90@4.05 er, ---@5.01 .. @4,55 
ee ee. ae eee ere eG ...5958 1.8 -.-@3.99  ... @3.98 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland tNasliville 

i Re ee Tt$...@3.95 $...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $3.65@3.76 $...@..- 
Spring standard patent ........ 3:70@3.75  ...@3.73 3.74@3.77 3.55@3.65 ...@..- 
EWE IS QEOE: cic diescc nates 3.60@3.70 3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 3.50@3.60 ...@..- 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@3.85 --@3.83 3.84@3.87 3.60@3.70 600 @ vee 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.70 @3.75 --@3.73 3.74@3.77 3.50@3.60 ooo @ eee 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.50 @3.65 oF cas re. ee et ooo @ oo 
Soft winter short patent ...... ve. Eee ++-@... 3.70@3.80 4.30@4.53 ...@4.69 
Soft winter straight ........... -+-@3.75 *3.45@3.50 3.60@3.70 3.50@3.60 4.70@4.95 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.77@3.79 TS Ae re ee ee we 00 @ nee 
Soft winter first clear ...... er — eos 0e-@... 3.60@3.60 ...@... 4.25@4.55 
oe oS eee eae 5.00@5.15 5.00@5.15 ...@... 4.80@5.00 ...@.:- 
ee ree bs FMP ie ere, ee o> eres os Ste see see Wess 
ee Bee ee eee jee Gee) [3G i i eet OS 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent ...... a SP Sek es Spring top patentf.. $...@5.0 . -@5.30 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... oe @ on Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
iy See ee ees oo Se ne! ede sas Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@-++ 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... oo @ wae Spring exports§ .@11.35 ...@-.-:- 
Montana std. patent. -@. eve @ cvs Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@-+*: 


*Includes near-by straights. 


winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort. William basis. 


§280-Ib cottons, ftHigh glutens, 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@-+: 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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ested, except an occasional car or so. 
Local and suburban bakers are still having 
difficulty producing to meet their demands. 
The release of shortening from rationing 
and a larger supply of lard, due to hog 
slaughtering in all sections, should relieve 
this situation some and help increase the 
sale of family flour. Flour prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. 

Quotations Dec. 1: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69; cake flour, not over .41% ash $4.02; 
cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79; short 
patent family flour $5.10@5.20; standard 
patent $4.95@5.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear 
$4.25 @4.55. 

New -Orleans: The market continues firm 
and the supply is adequate. Other than 
a slight sales flurry about the first of 
November, there has been slight activity, 
possibly held up pending the December 
subsidy announcement. 

Quotations Dec. 1: spring wheat $3.75, 
f.o.b. mill, ceiling; hard winter standard 
patent $3.40, short $3.50; soft winter 
straight, short $3.65; latter prices are f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour bookings were light at 
the end of the month, with domestic buy- 
ers well filled up and a new subsidy due. 
Export bookings were light, with mills 
endeavoring to work business into Hong 
Kong. Payment is the chief difficulty, but 
some small bookings are reported to have 


been made. Cuban bookings opened up 
with the placing of a ship for that des- 
tination. Atlantic bookings are reported 
for January. The first flour for Dutch 


East Indies will move out of the Colum- 
bia River within the next 10 days. 
Flour quotations Dec. 1: all Montana 
$3.62, hi&h gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers 
$3.32, bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, 
pastry $3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, gra- 
ham $2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills have 
been receiving requests by cable from 
London for offers of government regula- 
tion flour for January and February ship- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, the Ca- 
nadian wheat board has not yet announced 
the export wheat price for those months 
and for that reason mills are unable to 
make offers of flour. They have been as- 
sured that the matter of price will be 
announced in a few days and they are hop- 


ing that in response to their request the 
price will cover January, February and 
March. Previously, the board has been 


announcing the price for one month only 
at a time and mills feel this policy has 
been an inconvenience. The only new ex- 
port trade done during the week was the 
usual business with the West Indies. Oth- 
er markets were quiet. Domestic trade 
goes along steadily with no change re- 
ported. Ceilings prevail in domestic mar- 
kets and the export price is. stabilized. 
Quotations Dec. 1: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.35 per 280 lbs, At- 
lantic winter ports; top patents for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Business in winter wheat flour is quiet. 
The domestic market is well supplied. Ex- 
port trade is slow. In the West Indies, 
which is the only export market now 
available to this flour, the matter of price 
is a consideration and winters are too 
dear to attract much buying. The ceiling 


is the price. Quotations Dec. 1: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 


seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Farmers are delivering a little winter 
wheat and if mills have bran and shorts 
to exchange for it they get supplies. Most 
mills have enough wheat to carry them 
along for a month or two, although the 
possible situation later in the season is 
causing anxiety. Sales are made at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Dec. 1: best grades $1.26 
bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. 

Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any new export business in Canadian flour 
last week. Small lots have been going to 
the West Indies and the Philippines. Mills 
are booked up to the end of. December. 
Domestic trade continues good and sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations Dec. 
1; top patent springs for delivery between 


Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: The flour picture in_ this 
territory continues generally confused. In 
the export field, there continues to be a 
Steady demand from various countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific, but the ocean space 
Situation has not improved and, further- 
More, little change is expected until about 
the end of the first quarter of next year. 

By that time most of the ships will 
have been turned back to operators by the 
War Shipping Administration and regu- 
lar sailings will be resumed. As it is at 
Present, flour exporters are only able to get 
a few tons on the ships now taking grain, 
lumber and general from here. In addi- 
tion, under present conditions ships are 
hot calling in at many of the ports to 
Which flour could be shipped. 

The only export movement now in hand 
from here outside of government business, 
‘Sto Manila and this is going on an Amer- 
‘can ship now completing here. However, 
this ship ig only taking a limited flour 
‘argo here and in fact each exporter 
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only has a small allotment of space on 
this boat. * 

The domestic picture is complicated. Some 
of the dealers are finding difficulty in 
getting regular sizes from western mills 
which are running to capacity on gov- 
ernment orders. In addition, store sales 
to housewives are on a very low scale, 
due to scarcity of shortening and sugar 
and also the small bakers are only oper- 
ating at irregular intervals when ingredi- 
ents are available. 

Prices as of Dec. 1 are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for hard wheat grinds on 
the basis of cotton 98’s: first patents $5.40, 
second patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Soft 
wheat flour from Ontario mills is in fair 
supply at $7.50 to the trade. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: With 
prices down 35c sack for week a little 
more interest is displayed, but buying is 
still at low ebb. Many bakers temporarily 
are depending upon mill warehouse stocks 
for week-to-week needs. Unfilled orders 
on mill books unusually light. Pure white 


rye flour $4.50@4.60 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.40@4.50, pure 


dark $3.90@4.05. 

New York: Fair sales of rye flour were 
made below the $5 mark as this was less 
than recent levels. Buyers did not cover 
freely, seeming to fear market fluctuations. 
Quotations: $5@5.15. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 27c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions unchanged. 
Pure white flour $5.51, medium $5.41, dark 
$5.01, rye meal $5.26. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours continues 
on a hand-to-mouth basis with supplies 
good. Trend is steady. Quotations, cot- 
ons: white $5.05, medium $4.95, dark $4.55. 

Philadelphia: The undertone on rye flour 
ruled soft and easy last week. Offerings 
are more liberal, while demand is slow. 
Prices show a downward trend. White 
patent $5@5.15. 

Cleveland: Rye flour prices have been 
bouncing around the past two weeks with- 
in a range of 50c per hundred. Many 
buyers have made the statement that the 
government should have placed a ceiling 
on rye grain before this. Bakers are us- 
ing as little rye flour as possible, and 
both jobbers and bakers are only  pur- 
chasing when it is absolutely necessary, 
and only a 30-day supply. Quotations: 
patent white rye flour $4.80@5; medium rye 
flour $4.60@4.90. 

Chicago: The high prices again kept 
most buyers out of the market and very 
little business in rye flour was reported 
last week. Sales were widely scattered and 
in small lots. Directions were good. White 
patent rye $4.85@5.10, medium $4.75@5, 
dark $4@4.20. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour this past week has 
been up and down covering a spread of 
20c at one time. Bakers are now using 
very little rye flour and continue to buy 
only small fill-in amounts for pressing needs. 
Rye flour, fancy white $5.10@5.20, medium 
$5 @5.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is fairly brisk. This is all domestic 
business as there has been no export de- 
mand. The ceiling is the price. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues on a good scale, 
despite a spell of mild weather, and mill 
output has increased to take care of this 
added demand. This is a seasonal increase 
in demand, however, and sales are com- 
parable with this time a year ago. Quota- 
tions Dec. 1: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25, in the three prairie. provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 3 at $5.05 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Nov. 24, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis 0% -»- 16,770 15,390 
Kansas City .. 250 350 3,475 3,075 
Philadelphia .. 140 360 re cee 
Milwaukee ... 30 30 2,730 4,380 
Week ending Dec. 1— 
Minneapolis .. $3.0 ees 31,3830. 17,490 
Kansas City .. 400 625 4,600 2,775 
Philadelphia .. 220 300 Te bee 
Milwaukee... 60 30 4,830 4,560 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Nov. 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis... 329 216 245 113 5,117 2,993 
Duluth ..... 401 69 458 .- 3,221 1,207 
Week ending Dec. 1— 
Minneapolis... 303 131 26 
Duluth ..... 482 1401,472 


21 5,026 2,998 
632 2,231 717 
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ALIKE BU ‘i DIFFERENT 





LOURS may analyze the same in ash and protein but 

act very differently. Here’s a typical example displayed 
in three charts of mixing curves from our laboratory. All 
three flours have the same protein and ash, but they are not 
alike in baking qualities. Which one of them fits best into 
your shop? 

Knowing the answer is one of the advantages of 
Kelly-Erickson Service. With a picture of your shop condi- 
tions in mind, we can select the flour that suits your needs. 

And we can relieve you of the difficult, time-consuming 
details of flour purchasing—work that takes valuable time 
away from the more important job of making and selling 
good bakery products. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, 'NEBRAS KA 
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J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Auso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 
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WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; ‘minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
7 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 300- 





bbl soft wheat mill in Indiana. Address 
7667, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





BAG SALESMAN 


Intelligent, aggressive man to travel 
State of Mississippi, representing large 
corporation already established in the 
territory, contacting wholesale grocers, 
feed and fertilizer manufacturers, also 
oil mills. Must own automobile. We 
pay traveling expenses, plus auto mile- 
age. Good opportunity and good sal- 
ary for right party, permanent con- 
nection. Applications confidential. Re- 
ply 7621, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
' Vv ; 


STRONG SCOTT PNEUMATIC DUMP LIFT 





wanted. Bon Ton Flour Mills, Bozeman, 
Mont. 
WANTED—ONE (1) USED BAG SEWING 


Address 7668, 
Minneapolis 2, 


machine, good condition. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of . Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 


ed to t b- 
oom pp ttt Teiee copy sui 




















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The feed trade is experienc- 
ing real difficulty in supplying its needs. 
It cannot get what corn it urgently needs, 
barley is becoming scarce, and oats are 
the only feed grain available in quantity. 
Mills are selling a lot of pulverized oats, 
and demand for millfeed becomes keener 
with each passing day. But what is avail- 
able is only a fraction of what is needed. 
Ground wheat is quoted at $64.50 ton here, 
so, naturally, millfeed at “$37.75 is attrac- 
tive. Mills could sell their output many 
times over, but contracts in force and day- 
to-day demand absorb every pound as 
made, and keep the market bare of of- 
ferings. There is still a lot of inquiry 
for far-deferred shipment, but mills are 
not interested. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Millfeed conditions remain 
fundamentally unchanged; offerings of any 
kind are extremely scarce, mills are be- 
hind on contracts, and demand shows no 
slackening at all for any type of offerings; 
carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand continues to ex- 
ceed supplies with no change in prices. 
Quotations, burlaps, carloads for southern 
deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; 
for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Fort Worth: Supply situation still tight. 
It is hoped production may expand re- 
flecting recent heavy sales of army flour, 
which would afford some relief. Quota- 


15 WEST 
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tions: ceiling, carlots, wheat and grey 
shorts $42.20 sacked, delivered TCP; in 
mixed cars $1 per ton higher. 

Omaha: Supply continued to be tight, 
demand was heavy. The boxcar shortage 
was not quite as bad. Quotations: $36.50, 
$37.50 Le. ceilings. 

Hutchinson: Mills could not meet needs 
of the trade in millfeed. All classes of 
buyers were eager to make commitments 
on the mills’ own terms and many took 
clear grade flour at ceiling prices to fill out 
feed needs. Quotations: bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Wichita: Situation grows tighter. De- 
mand is easily ten times the production, 
although mills are running full capacity. 
Offerings limited to old contracts. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Salina: Business is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Ceiling 
prices continue to prevail for bran and 
shorts. 

Toledo: Nobody expects anything but 
ceiling levels on all kinds of millfeed which 
still prevail, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and 
no telling how much could be sold if it was 
there to sell. 

Cleveland: There is no abatement in the 
demand for feed; price means nothing. 
There is, however, a brighter outlook for 
all users of feed; if the corn millers con- 
tinue to operate as they have the past 
week and the farmers send their hogs to 
the market, there will be more feed and 
less fed—and it may be possible for the 
miller to ship an occasional carload of feed 
to his buyers. All feeds are at ceiling 
prices; $42.90 for all grades. 

Baffalo: The situation on millfeeds is 
tighter than ever as the pressure for sup- 
plies is worse than it has been for a long 
time. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand is heavy and the scarcity 
of all feed causes a continued tight situ- 
ation. A few offerings of cars in com- 
bination with other feeds are reported but 
most of the heavy mill production is be- 
ing applied to prior bookings. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 
ton. 

Philadelphia: Supplies are light and the 
market rules firm, with demand fair. Quo- 
tations: std. bran, pure spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: The feed situation was criti- 
eal this past week with supply inade- 
quate for the huge demand. Corn offer- 
ings were light. Only oats and wheat 
offered in sufficient amounts. Ceiling, bran 
$44.85. 

Nashville: 
ceeds supply. 
made as the supply 


Demand for millfeed still ex- 
In fact, no offerings are 
is taken by purchas- 
ers who demand feed with their flour. 
Prices continue at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts selling from $43.30@44.30 ton, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation remains tight, 
with plants working to capacity seven 
days per week, and dealers rationing mill- 
feed to customers. Plants booked into 
1946, with offerings few and far between, 
and demand exceeding supply. Quotations 
(unchanged): red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, ceiling. 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 


Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Toronto: Demand is heavy and offer- 


ings insufficient. The good value of mill- 
feed at ceiling prices stimulates inquiry. 
Production is at record levels and exports 
are rigidly restricted. Quotations: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: The great bulk of millfeed 
produced in western mills is going to east- 
ern Canada. Some small lots from Al- 
berta are going into British Columbia, but 
sales in the three prairie provinces are un- 
important. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand continues to increase 
but supplies moving to dealers from west- 
ern mills are only fair with the result 
that dealers are unable to maintain stocks 
on the floors and are continuing strict 
rationing of all sales. Prices are un- 
changed, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 
10 17 24 
Five mills ... 34,759 41,588 34,400 *30,707 


*Four mills. 
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Wheat Abuses 


(Continued from page 9.) 


commitments for wheat on contracts 
of sale at the ceiling price at the 
time of delivery, the legal prices of 
grain so purchased would be the ceil- 
ing in existence at the time of de- 
livery. 

For example, if a mill orders 500,- 
000 bus of wheat for delivery March 
15, and issues shipping instructions 
for half that quantity on March 10, 
the ceiling price at that time applies 
to the contract. However, if the 
ceiling is subsequently increased so 
that when the final half of the pur- 
chase is ordered out a higher OPA 
ceiling prevails, the purchaser is 
bound to pay the new ceiling which 
might be then in effect, but the 
whole commitment is not covered 
by a new or higher ceiling. 

Grain trade officials are at loss 
to understand how this alleged abuse 
could arise. It is admitted that spot 
wheat supplies are tight and that 
merchandisers who are unable to 
hedge commitments at this time are 
now only making proportionate sales 
of wheat in their possession and are 
offering forward sales which are cov- 
ered by expected to-arrive commit- 
ments. These merchandisers say 
that they cannot work themselves 
into the position where they may 
be actually out of wheat. In short, 
they will only sell a proportion of 
their current stocks on hand and 
are limiting advance sales to con- 
form to their “to arrive’ pattern. 

It is suspected that some country 
elevators may be offering cash wheat 
to mills for immediate sale, know- 
ing full well that the buyer will be 
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cur the buyer who was unable to get 
cars to move his wheat would be 
bound to pay carrying charges unti] 
he obtained equipment. This condi- 
tion is reported as a possibility, but 
at the same time it is considered 
unlikely that many mills would un- 
dertake such a commitment as they 
presumably are equally aware of the 
transportation difficulties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLIN S. GORDON BECOMES 
OPA FOOD PRICE DIRECTOR 


Washington, D. C.—Geoffrey Bak- 
er, Associate Deputy Administrator 
for Price, announced that John F. 
Gismond, director of the Office of 
Price Administration’s Food Price 
Division, left the agency Nov. 30. 

Mr. Gismond is returning to private 
industry as chief engineer for the 
Quaker Maid Co., Inc., of New York, 
N. Y. He was associated with that 
company for 11 years before he 
joined the OPA in June, 1942. 

The post of director of the Food 
Price Division will be filled ‘by Colin 
S. Gordon who is returning to OPA 
from the. Quaker Oats Co. Mr, 
Gordon served as price executive of 
the agency’s Cereals, Feeds and Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Price Branch 
from Sept., 1943, to Feb., 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXPANDS FEED CAPACITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Capacity of the 
formula feed mill of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. at Marys- 
ville, Kansas, will be increased short- 
ly by the installation of considerable 
new equipment. New pellet machines 
will double the pelleting capacity of 
the plant and total feed production 
capacity will be enlarged possibly by 
one third by additional grinding 























unable to obtain cars to move their equipment, automatic scales and 
purchases. If this condition did oc- packers. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicage Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 27 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ees o'ees 173 173 
Nov. 28 172% 172% 180%. 180% 170% 170% esr eae 173 173 
Nov. 29 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% esse swes 173 173 
Nov. 30 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% es “eee 173 173 
Dec. 1 172% 172% 180%, 170% 170% toe ee vw 173 173 
Dec. 3 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% vane A 173 173 
c CORN: cr OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 27 ... eee cee 118% 118% 6 ee ry 75% 76% 69% 71% 
Nov. 28 ... ae sees 118% 118% 75% 76% 69% 71% 
Nov. 29 ... sees oes 118% 118% 74% 76 69 70% 
Nov. 30 ... cobe vers 118% 118% 75% 76% 69% 70% 
Dec. 1 oy s00-6 118% -118% 75% 76% 69% 71 
Dec. 3 118% 118% véa3 ease 75% 75% 69% 70% 
RYE me. FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nev. 87 ..- -36% 178% 181 174% ss ob ee%.d o'5 0% cae € area sees 
Nov. 28 .. 186% 179% 181 173% 
Nov. 29 184% 178 181 172% 
Nov. 30 ... 184% 177% 179% 170% 
BOG. 2 oss 175% 179 169 
Dec. 3 179% 170% 174 164 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply 


of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Nov. 24, and corresponding 
date of a year ago: 
o—Wheat—, ——Corn—, -—Oats—_, ——Rye——~,_--Barley- 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
nn, ea EEO e 4,191 5,230 76 85 §©=.:106 27 =. 365 85 4 7 
p eee ee 592 7 bs oe 7 he 358 i. Se * 
| SE Pear re 5,690 12,153 262 490 6,966 5,907 150 568 745 880 
Pe Sore 1,118 5,319 ¥ -+.- L066. S28 es + '- “ 
NO 5 5c iadeias 3,191 6,723 1,227 4,518 6,923 1,970 1,722 9,238 1,246 1,929 
‘| ee cease a 926 ? ae en - oi ci i. z 
ae a ae aes 15,482 12,389 87 214 4,125 3,431 69 628 4,047 10,238 
Fort Worth ........ 6,356 13,776 105 110 534 133 26 43 70 96 
See 1,454 4,059 ‘4 aan 3 emt Bs An 25 ” 
Hutchinson .......... 10,231 10,518 ~ ad Ke rs fs 7 598 " 
Indianapolis ......... 1,828 1,237 354 1,296 377 174 6 32 31 “ 
Kansas City ........ 29,182 29,375 557 1,099 1,466 102 151 268 134 1,241 
Milwaukee ........... 518 1,002 4 58 49 3 bis .. 3,888 4,088 
Minneapolis .......... 2,385 16,698 124 355 13,323 1,909 1,078 1,720 7,219 8,989 
New Orleans ........ 589 866 19 1,034 74 67 3 Ss ‘ 56 
New York .......... 605 770 31 10 558 2 1 2 1 
SNE 5 45%. 0.55 4 Mod's 9,770 9,836 1,723 1,439 2,908 1,017 229 68 354 1,323 
EE ae Ls 9 213. «158 ¢ % iy bis 186 
Philadelphia ......... 2,161 2,038 41 194 371 26 45 es . * 
ER * eG tere 4,244 4,200 305 801 1,857 . 198 16 49 32 (218 
Sioux City ........:. 36 306 727 154 664 184 3 10 1 52 
St. Jowoph oi .ui6i... 3,260. 3,549 271 447 1,248 479 2 11 82 42 
WHOMEE. aie siddih as 6,191 6,205 2 36 21 $i ve 56 «3 
_| SERENE 4 ee 663 706 300 € 4 





109,737. 147,974 


6,129 12,764 41,730 15,959 


4,252 12,722 18,532 29,513 
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I lO 
Retraining Employees 
By George Dodson 
* * * 
i a i i i i il 





HE bakery shop manager con- 
siders the training of new work- 
ers one of his most difficult prob- 
lems. But even more troublesome 
may be the constant retraining of 
employees with longer periods of 
service. While they resent being 
treated like beginners, unless some- 
thing definite can be done toward 
keeping their knowledge of the job 
both complete and up to date, their 
experience will contribute less than 
it should to their general usefulness. 
With the labor situation gradually 
moving toward stabilization and 
lowered turnover, the emphasis must 
be shifted in the direction of con- 
stantly improving the efficiency and 
sales ability of each worker. While 
the average length of service in the 
bakery shop will lengthen and bring 
about certain advantages, the same 
condition gives the older employees 
that much more time in which to for- 
get their early training—unless the 
shop manager sets out to remedy the 
matter. 

Of the possible solutions, the most 
promising is based on asking experi- 
enced persons in the bakery shop to 
assume the responsibility for train- 
ing both the newcomers and those 
with relatively short employment rec- 
ords in the business. This relieves 
the shop manager of another time- 
consuming task. However, the main 
purpose is to encourage the older 
worker to retrain himself first, so he 
will be prepared for the task of 
teaching some one else. This should 
never become the duty of one person 
alone, but ought to be rotated so 
each has a turn in helping someone 
else learn the principles of bakery 
shop operation and merchandising 
(while as a “by-product” of this sys- 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














DRY MILK-SOLIDS 


CSA 


DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 
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In Post-War—Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 








tem, each will become acquainted 
again with facts and ideas which 
have been forgotten and unused since 
his own earlier training). 

Whether or not the near future 
brings an increase in the actual num- 
ber of bakery shops, we cannot ques- 
tion the growing competition for the 
consumer’s dollar. Workers who 
attract, trade, handle it efficiently, 
and create greater volume per cus- 
tomer, will be a leading asset of the 
successful shop. For the most part, 
this matter depends on a solid foun- 
dation training in salesmanship, nu- 
trition, menu building, display and 
presentation of bakery products, and 
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maintaining records of sales. These 
points cannot be learned in one easy 
lesson any more than other complex 
subjects. 

Reviewing subjects will come about 
readily and conveniently when the 
bakery shop manager asks, “Will you 
study through this material again, 
and then spend some time training 
our new sales clerk in its use? You 
will remember most of it from your 
own training when you started to 
work here, but by following this 
schedule very closely, you will be cer- 
tain nothing of importance is over- 
looked.” 

If the need arises quickly, before 
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you have an opportunity to get a 
training course together, your cur- 
rent and past issues of bakery trade 
magazines may be used quite effec- 
tively. Jot down the dates, page 
numbers, and titles of articles that 
should be most helpful in the par- 
ticular type of work the new em- 
ployee is undertaking. This read- 
ing course, under the guidance of an 
experienced helper who will apply 
the information and ideas to your 
own shop and its procedures, assures 
both workers the most modern infor- 
mation—without any effort on your 
part to bring up to date a course of 
your own assembled some years ago. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 




















































ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 






As never before, efficient production is 


necessary in bakeries today. That means 
efficient flour buying, too. You get that 
efficiency in the straightline movement 


from wheat field to bakery when you buy 


HUNTER’S CREAM. 







THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 





WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


, 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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am CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


and Tews Famous Coreay, 
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Cable Address Mills at 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 

, , “SII 

Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. FF 

EXPORT OFFICES: re 

TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER W: 

MILLS AT | 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO = 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR_MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM ¢ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 


4 
§ 
* 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 





Courtesy C.P.R. 
QUEBEC, QUEBEC 


Internationally known as the seat of 
the famous Quebec Conference which 
shaped the course of the war, Quebec, one 
of the oldest cities of the continent, has 
played an important part in history 
since 1608, when founded by Champlain. 


Consisting of the Upper Town and 
Lower Town, with a population largely 
French speaking, this city with its 
beautiful, well-preserved French archi- 
tecture is a delight to the tourist. 


The Chateau Frontenac, built on the 
ruins of old Chateau Saint-Louis, com- 
mands the St. Lawrence and is known as 
one of the world’s famous hotels. 


Quebec owes its industrial importance 
to adjacent forests and abundant water 
power. Its fine harbour and large dry- 
docks make it an important ocean-going 


port. 


HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


“SILVERKING”’ 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ 











~FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MIL.uINnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


MONTREAL * 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 


e 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















Since 1857 


Janes Meherchan & dus 


Grain 


/ 





Cable Address: 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















KR. Gy PRAT & 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 








Canada 


Toronto 





Bonanza Farms 





(Continued from page 78.) 


Among the farmers at first, however, 
there was some reluctance to acquire 
the lands. Some felt that intensive 
farming had mined and exhausted 
the soil. 

The farmer, who wanted to live 
on the land and raise his family, 
gradually began to replace the large 
operators. A small farm, that is, 
one under 1,000 acres, proved to be 
a better money maker under the 
personal supervision of a capable 
farmer than a large farm operated by 
absentee owners. 

Likewise no person has accurately 
measured the cost in the terms of 
social losses or gains. What did the 
extra laborers do when they were 
not working on the farms? The 
bonanza farmers themselves declared 
it did not pay to care for old ma- 
chinery. It was cheaper to buy new 
equipment than to tinker with the 
old. Labor was a commodity the 
same as machinery. 


Yet the men who did the most - 


important work were all temporary 
laborers. Without them the bonanza 
farms could not have succeeded. 
They came from the cities of the 
east or the farms of the south or 
from the lumber camps of the north. 
They followed the harvest, begin- 
ning in Oklahoma and Texas, and 
working northward up to the Mis- 
souri and the Red River valley until 
the season closed in Manitoba. They 
were not tramps, but steady, indus- 
trious men, with few bad habits and 
few ambitions: Drinking and gam- 
bling was strictly forbidden on the 
well managed farms. The work was 
hard. There was little amusement. 
Most of the men spent their few off 
hours sleeping. Since good chow and 
good quarters were an inducement 
to getting good help, most of the 
dormitories were comfortably fur- 
nished by the standards of the time. 
The dining halls were clean. Many 
a strike occurred in the midst of a 
critical harvest because the men 
thought that the quality or quantity 
of food was not what it ought to 
have been. So care was taken on 
the well-managed farms to have plen- 
ty of wholesome food. Cost of feed- 
ing the men was 35c a day. 

Once the men left the farms, how- 
ever, the responsibility of the bo- 
nanza farmers ended. No doubt the 
problem. of migratory labor played 
its part in hastening the end of the 
bonanza farms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLF FEED VOLUME DURING 
WAR PERIOD IS LARGE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Co-operative 
Grange League Federation Exchange 
purchased 4,500,000 tons of feed dur- 
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ing the war period, James A. Mc. 
Connell, general manager, reported 
at the organization’s twenty-fifth an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting here. 

Individual co-operation on a loca] 
basis enabled the farmers to supply 
themselves with feed for dairy herds 
and poultry flocks, despite manpower 
and transportation shortages, A. Lea] 
Bibbins, manager of GLF’s feed and 
seed divisions, declared. 

“The amount of protein alone 
which GLF handles requires 20,000 
boxcars yearly and seed movement 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30 required 1,500 carloads,” Mr. Bib- 
bins emphasized. 

Also reporting on the year’s activ- 
ities, Frank M. Smith, GLF presi- 
dent, said the GLF board of direc. 
tors appropriated $200,000 for a 
building at Cornell University, which 
he described as “an investment in 
nutrition which should pay off well 
in benefits to agriculture.” He ex- 
plained that its objective was gath- 
ering of information which would 
help the farmer produce food with 
a high level of nutrition. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. LONG CO. ISSUES 
BOOKLET ABOUT FLOUR 


“Explanatory Notes on Flour and 
Flour Analysis” is the title of a 
very useful handbook recently pub- 
lished by The W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, for the use of persons engaged 
in the production and examination 
of flour. 

The book, in its 32 pages, supplies 
the answers to innumerable ques- 
tions that may arise about flour pro- 
duction and testing. It is conveni- 
ently divided into four main sec- 
tions: Flour manufacture, flour 
analysis, reports of analyses and 
their interpretation, and flour speci- 
fications. 

Each of the four sections is sub- 
divided. The section on dealing with 
analysis of flour reviews the follow- 
ing topics: Standard flour, moisture, 
shrinkage, ash; acidity, hydrogen-ion 
concentration, gassing power, viscos- 
ity, protein and gluten, and blending 
of flour. The role of each of those 
factors in flour analysis is discussed 
briefly and in easily understandable 
language. 

Contents of the handbook are 
copyrighted. Copies may be obtained 
at 50c each from the company at 155 
North Clark Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA FEED MEN 
CANCEL ANNUAL MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Millers and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation has announced that its an- 
nual meeting usually scheduled dur- 
ing the late fall or early winter will 
not be held this year. The decision 
to cancel this year’s meeting was 
made at a directors’ meeting held 
recently at Hershey, Pa. 
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Total Feed Concentrate Supply 
for 1945-46 Seen Above Average 


Washington, D. C.—Total supplies 
of feed concentrates for the 1945-46 
season, including feed grains, by- 
product feeds, and wheat and rye 
for feed, are indicated, on the basis 
of Oct. 1 conditions, at about 160,- 
000,000 tons. This would be slightly 
smaller than the 1944-45 supply of 
about 161,000,000, but larger than 
average, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says in a recent review of 
the feed supply picture. 

Carry-over of old crop corn, oats 
and barley this year totaled 14,200,- 
000 tons, an increase of 3,500,000 
tons over last year. Increased pro- 
duction of oats this year more than 
offset smaller crops of corn, barley 
and sorghum grains, so that total 
production of the four principal feed 
grains was slightly larger than a 
year ago. With increased stocks of 
old crop grain and a slightly larger 
production this year than last, the 
total supply of feed grains for 1945- 
46 is 3,600,000 tons larger than in 
1944-45. However, considerably less 
wheat and rye will be fed in 1945-46 
than a year earlier, and imports of 
oats and barley will be materially 
smaller, so that the actual supply 
of grain for livestock is indicated 
to be slightly smaller than a year 
ago, 

The total supply of high protein 
and other by-product feeds for the 
1945-46 feeding season also is indi- 
cated to be slightly smaller than the 
record supplies in 1944-45. The most 
important reduction in by-product 
feeds will be in cottonseed cake and 
meal and in distillers’ dried grains. 

Livestock numbers are expected to 
be about the same, in total, next 
Jan. 1 as a year earlier, but some 
decrease may take place during 1946. 
Production of livestock and livestock 
products in 1946 probably will be 
slightly smaller, in total, than in 
1945. The rate of feeding per unit 
of livestock output was at a near- 
record high level during the 1944-45 
feeding season. 

Hogs have been fed to record 
weights during 1945. The rate of 
egg production per layer on farms 
has been record breaking during most 
of 1945, reflecting, in part, heavy 
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feeding. Larger quantities of grain 
and other concentrates per milk cow 
have been fed during 1945 than any 
other year of record, despite excellent 
pasture conditions. 

Feeding rates are likely to con- 
tinue at a high level during the 1945- 
46 feeding season, although possibly 
not so high as in 1944-45. Even with 
a slightly smaller livestock output in 
1945-46, it is likely that the corn 
and barley carry-overs at the end of 
1945-46 will be below the levels 
reached at the end of 1944-45. Carry- 
over of oats, on the other hand, prob- 
ably will be larger next year, because 
of the very large production in 1945. 

Greater quantities of oats probably 
will be fed or otherwise utilized in 
1945-46 than in most other years, 
because of the very large supplies on 
hand, and because of shorter supplies 
of other feed grains and less wheat 
available for feed, the bureau says. 

The supply of corn grain available 
this season is indicated to be about 
134,000,000 bus smaller than a year 
ago. Furthermore, a larger than 
usual quantity of this year’s corn is 
reported to be soft. Killing frosts 
occurred in some important produc- 
ing areas before the crop was fully 
mature. However, much of the poor 
quality corn is in areas where it can 
be fed, so that spoilage and waste are 
not expected to assume serious pro- 
portions. 

The supply of hay for the 1945-46 
season is one of the largest on rec- 
ord. In relation to the livestock to 
be fed, the supply is the largest in 
nearly 20 years. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipes Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL + MONCTON 


YRIENTA EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 


MINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


SER RT ‘ai . M NTREA 
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CUTTING WHEAT—Cutting the wheat in one of the fields at the foot 
of the Malvern Hills at Manor Farm, Worcestershire, Eng., are two of 
the 90 persons regularly employed on this farm. This year’s bumper 
crop yielded, in addition to cattle food, 1,000 tons of foodstuffs and 164,- 
000 gallons of milk. 





How to Place Fire Extinguishers 





Portable fire extinguishers should 
be placed where they are readily 
available and access to them is not 
likely to be cut off by fire. 

When used to provide general pro- 
tection for an area containing nor- 
mal fire hazards, extinguishers should 
be so placed that at least one large 
or two small ones can be reached 
by traveling no more than 50 feet 
from any point in the area. Fewer 
extinguishers are required where the 
fire hazards are light, and more where 
they are severe. 

When the extinguishers are used 
for safeguarding a specific fire haz- 
ard, they should be mounted near it, 
but not on or so close to the hazard 
that they will be involved if it 
catches fire. If the hazard is lo- 
cated in a relatively small room, it is 
good practice to mount the extin- 
guishers either just inside or outside 


doorways leading into the room. 
Operators can easily get at extin- 
guishers so placed and have a safe 
line of retreat in case of necessity. 

Extinguishers may be mounted on 
columns or walls, -with hangers, 
brackets or shelves as supports. The 
tops of easily handled units should 
not be more than five feet from the 
floor; with heavy units, this distance 
should not exceed three and one half 
feet. 

Extinguishers should be _ placed 
where they can be plainly seen. When 
they are wholly or partly concealed, 
their locations should be marked with 
conspicuous signs. 

Nothing that might interfere with 
the accessibility of an extinguisher 
should be placed under or near it. 
All extinguisher locations should be 
checked at least once a day, and any 
obstructions found should be removed 
immediately. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


- Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurne Co., Inman, Kan. 























































To the delight of the customers, a 
small shoe-shine parlor in San Fran- 
cisco, run by a couple of negro boys, 
has the following sign on display: 

“Pedal MHabiliments Artistically 
Lubricated and Illuminated with Am- 
bidextrous Facility for the Infinitesi- 
mal Remuneration of 20 Cents.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The politician stormed into the 
editor’s office, waving the latest edi- 
tion of the paper. “Your cheap rag 
can’t get away with publicity insult- 
ing me,” he stormed. “I demand an 
immediate apology!” 

“But there must be some mistake,” 
protested the editor. “Didn’t that 
item appear just as you gave it to 
us, merely that you had resigned as 
county treasurer?” 

“Certainly it did,’’ howled the po- 
litico. “But what was the idea of 
putting it in the section captioned, 
‘Public Improvements?’ ” 


¢¢ 
FOR SALE—Seven-room dwelling, 
barn, 2 acres, $5,000. Also have 26 
Rhode Island Red hens laying $1.25 
each.—Waynsburg (Kansas) News- 


Trader. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Junior’s twin sisters were being 
christened. When he saw the water 
in the font, he recalled a time when 
his dog had pups and his father 
drowned all but one of them. Look- 
ing up at his mother, he exclaimed, 
“Gee, mom, which one are you going 


to keep?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

“I adore my wife . . . she’s won- 
derful!” gushed the young bride- 
groom. “She’s always in my heart!” 

“You’re fortunate,” returned his 
more experienced friend, ‘“mine’s al- 
ways in my pocket!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The little man, arms loaded with 
bundles, was anxiously looking about 
him in the crowded department store. 
Observed by a floorwalker, this 
worthy approached him and queried, 
“Are you looking for something in 
men’s wearing apparel, sir?” 

“Nope, something in women’s ap- 
parel,” came the answer. “I can’t 
find my wife.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Proof that the younger generation 


-has an amazing knowledge of screen 


stars is illustrated in the six-year-old 
girl who was watching her mother 
wash her little brother’s face. “Gee, 
mom,” she exclaimed, “look at his 
big ears!” 

“Yes, they are a bit big,” agreed 
mother. 

“Gosh, mom,” added the youngster, 
“when he grows up, he’s going to 
make a dandy Clark Gable, ain’t he?” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

As the elderly woman in the ob- 
servation tower of the Empire State 
Building said as she watched the 
veritable snowstorm of torn paper 
floating into the streets during the 
General Wainwright parade, “My, 
wouldn’t_this be an awful place to 
drop my teeth!” 
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= N-A Representative is not just a “front-office” caller 
— you're more likely to find him, with flour on his shoes, out 
in the mill or up in the laboratory. He’sa practical man and 
he’s there to give you the benefit of his and N-A’s nation- 


wide experience. 
So why not call on him, when you have problems in 


maturing, processing or enriching? He and his products 
— Agene, Novadelox and N-Richment-A — are always at 


your service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 





‘“‘Let every man look to 
the bread on which 


he must depend” 


... Portuguese Proverb 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA * MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERI CAME 














